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PREFACE 

The  following  pages  could  not  have  been  written  without 
the  help  of  Dorothy  Grey's  friends.  It  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  thank  them  here  individually,  neither  have  I  thought 
it  well  always  to  acknowledge  the  sources  from  which  my  in- 
formation has  come.  As  far  as  possible,  the  words  which  are 
not  my  own  are  indicated  by  inverted  commas.  I  feel  sure 
that  those  who  have  helped  me  will  wish  for  no  thanks,  since 
for  all  it  must  be  a  labour  of  love  to  do  anything  which  may 
serve  to  keep  her  memory  fragrant.  My  work,  undertaken  at 
the  wish  of  him  who  stood  nearest  to  Dorothy,  has  only 
been  made  possible  by  his  constant  help  and  sympathy.  Her 
friends  will  thank  him  for  all  that  he  has  done  to  help  to  make 

her  memory  live  for  others. 

L.  C. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  June  1905  Dorothy  Grey  wrote  to  a  friend  :  '  Creighton 
used  to  say  that  Love  is  the  great  revealer,  and  I  think  that 
next  to  love,  Death  is  the  greatest  revealer.'  She  was  right. 
Death  bids  us  pause  and  think.  Small  things  disappear,  and 
it  seems  as  if  it  became  more  easy  to  see  the  truth  about  those 
who  have  left  us.  The  whole  person  is  present  to  our  thoughts, 
not  some  one  trait,  not  some  charming  gift,  not  some  striking 
capacity.  As  we  think  of  what  death  has  helped  us  to  discover 
and  to  understand,  we  long  to  make  permanent  the  vision  that 
has  been  revealed,  to  gather  for  all  time  the  message,  the 
meaning,  the  fragrance  of  the  life  that  we  have  known. 
W  hen  with  awful  swiftness  death  took  her,  who  to  her  friends 
seemed  like  one  apart,  a  personality  vivid,  strong,  unique,  one 
whose  heart  was  as  a  magnet  to  all  great  thoughts,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  wish  to  gather  together  the  thoughts  and 
memories  of  her  that  came  to  those  who  knew  and  loved  her. 
The  picture  must  be  imperfect,  but  here  and  there  some  touch 
may  serve  to  call  up  a  true  vision,  or  to  complete  the  picture 
which  already  exists  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  Dorothy 
Grey  will  always  be  a  living  memory. 

B 


CHAPTER   I 

CHILDHOOD    AND    YOUTH 

How  strange  that  all 
The  terrors,  pains,  and  early  miseries, 
Regrets,  vexations,  lassitudes  interfused 
Within  my  mind,  should  e'er  have  borne  a  part, 
And  that  a  needful  part,  in  making  up 
The  calm  existence  that  is  mine  when  I 
Am  worthy  of  myself  ! — The  Prelude,  i.  345. 

The  name  of  Dorothy  Widdrington's  birth-place,  Newton-on- 
the-Moor,  suggests  the  surroundings  amongst  which  she  grew 
up.  Newton  lies  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  where  the 
rolling  lines  of  the  moors  begin  to  rise  towards  the  Cheviots. 
From  some  of  the  windows  of  Dorothy's  home,  the  long  line 
of  the  sea,  bright  blue  under  the  north-east  wind,  can  be  seen 
stretching  away  to  Amble  Harbour  and  Coquet  Island. 
Woods  shelter  the  gardens  and  lawns  of  the  Hall,  a  plain  grey 
stone  house  with  square-headed  windows.  Inside,  the  taste  of 
the  owner  has  beautified  the  somewhat  stiff  and  severe  build- 
ing. Dorothy's  home  was  always  full  of  pictures,  books  and 
flowers.  She  came  of  a  famous  Northumbrian  family,1  and 
the  tale  of  the  Widdrington  who  fought  at  Chevy  Chase 
seems  to  show  that  the  simple  courage  which  never  failed  her 

1  The  name  of  Dorothy's  father  was  Shalcross  Fitzherbert  Jacson.  His  mother  was 
a  AViddrington  and  he  took  her  name  on  inheriting  the  family  property  from  his  uncle 
in  1856.  It  had  gone  in  the  female  line  for  several  generations  before  him.  Dorothy's 
mother  was  a  Miss  Hopwood,  of  Hopwood  Hall,  Lancashire. 
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was  part  of  Dorothy's  heritage  from  her  ancestors.  She  was 
born  on  January  19,  1865,  the  eldest  of  four  children,  two 
boys  and  two  girls.  Among  the  strongest  influences  of  her 
youth  was  her  nurse,  who  loved  her  with  a  deep,  undemon- 
strative affection.  Dorothy  did  not  forget  her,  and  after  her 
marriage  kept  her  with  her  for  many  years  as  her  maid. 

When  Dorothy  was  a  little  more  than  nine  years  old,  Miss 
Yate,  a  girl  herself  not  yet  twenty,  was  engaged  to  teach  the 
Widdrington  children.  Extracts  from  her  diary  tell  us  some- 
thing of  the  child,  whose  much-loved  companion  she  was  for 
five  years.  Miss  Yate  writes  :  '  I  have  heard  it  said  that  she  was 
cold  and  reserved,  if  so  these  phases  were  not  for  me.  She 
made  no  secret  of  her  regret  at  holidays,  and  always  had  such 
a  nice  home-like  welcome  for  me.'  This  governess  was  never 
forgotten.  She  went  to  Australia  and  married,  but  Dorothy 
continued  all  through  her  life  to  write  to  her. 

Miss  Yate  describes  her  as  a  most  beautiful  child,  with  an 
unusual  dignity  of  manner.  Even  as  a  child  she  knew  how  to 
keep  anyone  she  chose  at  a  distance. 

At  first  she  struck  her  governess  as  having  too  great  a 
sense  of  her  own  importance,  but  it  was  not  long  before  she 
came  to  think  her  «  almost  too  forgetful  of  her  own  self  in  her 
consideration  for  others.'  She  warmly  supported  the  gover- 
ness in  her  efforts  to  make  the  schoolroom  life  punctual  and 
orderly,  and  might  be  seen  '  stuffing  one  child  into  a  coat, 
finding  another's  gloves,  and  getting  a  third  to  lace  his  boots.' 

It  seemed  to  Miss  Yate  that  the  home  provided  '  a  most 
excellent  atmosphere  for  children.  It  was  beautiful  and  well- 
ordered,'  down  to  the  youngest  maid  everyone  felt  the 
pains  taken  that  each  member  of  the  household  should  be 
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happy  and  comfortable.  A  high  standard  was  both  preached 
and  practised.  '  We  did  not  come  into  this  world  to  please 
ourselves,'  was  Mr.  Widdrington's  constantly  recurring  cry. 
Also  he  laid  exceeding  stress  on  the  immense  importance  of 
absolute  '  accuracy  in  speech  and  work.' 

After  she  was  twelve  Dorothy  began  '  to  develop  rapidly 
and  to  have  a  clear  idea  what  manner  of  woman  she  would 
like  to  be.  Many  were  the  conversations  we  had  as  to  types 
of  character  and  the  qualities  most  to  be  desired.  She  took 
great  pains  with  herself,  and  spared  no  trouble  to  get  over  her 
childish  faults.'  One  of  these  was  the  common  fault  of  child- 
hood, an  extraordinary  thoughtlessness.  The  stern  young 
governess  would  say  to  her,  '  Dolly,  it's  pure  selfishness.'  But 
Dolly  asserted  firmly,  '  It  is  not  selfish,  I'm  as  sorry  as  ever  I 
can  be,  and  I  shouldn't  be  if  I  were  selfish.'  She  set  to  work 
to  cure  her  forgetfulness,  and  invented  her  own  aids  to 
memory.  Miss  Yate  would  find  a  stone  or  a  rough  stick  pro- 
minently placed,  and  when  asked  to  clear  it  away,  Dolly 
answered,  '  Why,  it's  to  remind  me.' 

Her  critical  faculty  was  already  strongly  developed.  *  Her 
undisguised  contempt,  her  trenchant  rejoinders,  were  both 
disconcerting  and  inconvenient  when  bestowed  on  her  elders.' 
She  did  not  see  the  reasonableness  of  the  efforts  made  to 
improve  her  manners,  and  used  to  say,  '  There's  a  great  fuss 
made  in  this  house  over  manners.'  But  if  convinced,  she 
would  always  struggle  hard  to  correct  a  fault.  Already  '  her 
wise  understanding '  struck  her  young  governess  as  her  most 
prominent  characteristic.  She  had  a  rare  power  of  assimilating 
good,  and  letting  evil  alone,  '  culling  for  her  own  use  what  was 
best,  what  was  wisest  in  what  she  heard  around,  and  carrying 
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her  powers  of  fine  discrimination  into  all  the  details  of  her 
life.' 

Already  as  a  child  she  was  quite  free  from  personal  vanity, 
and  particularly  disliked  remarks  upon  her  good  looks.  Miss 
Yate,  coming  into  the  drawing-room  one  day,  found  her  with 
one  of  her  uncles  who  was  paying  her  effusive  compliments  on 
her  appearance.  *  I  am  trying  to  make  her  understand,'  he 
said,  '  how  very  beautiful  she  is.'  The  governess,  shocked  at 
this  unusual  frankness,  turned  to  see  its  effect  upon  Dorothy. 
She  was  sitting '  beautiful  and  imperturbable,  not  vouchsafing 
the  slightest  response,  calmly  engrossed  in  the  needlework  her 
mother  had  left  her  to  do.'  Her  tastes  were  very  simple. 
When  a  more  elaborate  frock  was  made  for  her  than  usual,  she 
objected  to  go  downstairs  in  it,  saying  'that  she  felt  too 
grand.'  Her  cousins  at  Nunnykirk,  the  chief  playfellows  of 
her  youth,  accused  her  of  spoiling  their  pleasure  because  of  her 
simple  tastes  hi  food.  •  At  Nunnykirk,'  she  told  Miss  Yate, 
1  everyone  may  choose  what  pudding  they  like  on  their  birth- 
day, and  when  Aunt  Isabel  asked  me,  I  said,  "rice  pudding." 
Daisy  and  Alice  said  they  never  heard  of  anything  so  dreadful 
for  a  birthday.     But  it  was  my  favourite  pudding,  it  was.' 

She  early  showed  her  love  for  animals  and  birds,  but  she 
did  not  care  for  pets.  Still  it  was  her  thoughtfulness  that 
saved  the  pets  kept  by  the  other  children  from  neglect,  and 
she  tended  them  when  they  had  lost  for  the  others  the  charm 
of  novelty.  She  did  not  like  the  rabbits  to  be  snared,  and 
used  to  look  for  the  feathers  with  which  the  gamekeeper 
marked  the  place  of  his  snares,  and  then  pull  the  wire  tight  so 
that  the  rabbit's  head  could  not  be  caught.  When  the  game- 
keeper complained  and  her  father  remonstrated  with  her,  she 
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said,  '  Well,  father,  if  I  mayn't  pull  the  wires  may  I  at  any  rate 
take  away  the  feathers  ?  '  She  delighted  in  all  wild  creatures. 
The  squirrels,  the  young  partridges,  the  little  rabbits  seemed  to 
recognise  her  as  their  friend,  and  to  be  quite  ready  to  make 
acquaintance  with  her.  She  had  a  place  in  the  garden  where 
she  regularly  fed  the  wild  birds,  who  would  fly  down  to  meet 
her,  and  some  vague  remembrance  lingers  in  her  governess's 
mind  of  her  friendly  dealings  with  the  squirrels  who  haunted 
the  woods.  She  was  active  and  agile,  and  would  '  climb  about 
like  a  cat,  all  agility  and  grace.'  Once  she  climbed  to  the  top  of 
a  slender  deodara  tree  and  fetched  down  an  egg  from  the  nest 
of  a  golden  crested  wren,  without  hurting  either  herself,  or  the 
tree  or  the  tiny  nest,  or  breaking  the  egg.  She  knew  no  fear. 
One  year  she  writes  with  delight  about  learning  to  swim  :  '  We 
used  to  have  grand  fun  in  the  pond,  we  all  bathed  together, 
and  I  have  learned  to  swim  and  nearly  got  drowned  twice.  I 
was  trying  to  take  a  header,  and  I  stuck  somehow  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  father  had  to  jump  in  with  all  his  clothes  on  and  pull 
me  out.  I  tried  again  and  did  the  same  thing,  but  now  I  can 
do  it  quite  well.'  Darkness  and  loneliness  had  no  terrors  for 
her.  She  loved  all  outdoor  things,  riding,  walking,  skating. 
On  holidays  the  great  joy  of  the  children  was  to  go  with 
their  mother  on  long  expeditions  to  the  seashore  or  the  moors. 
The  free  country  life  was  what  they  loved  best. 

Mrs.  Widdrington  was  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  people  in  the  village,  and  Dorothy  and  her  governess 
helped  with  a  class  for  music,  and  she  sometimes  taught  in  the 
Sunday  School.  Her  influence  over  others  showed  itself  early. 
'  There  was  a  certain  old  woman  in  the  village,  Bell  by  name, 
who  lived  in  the  direst  discomfort  and  lonely  helplessness,  but 
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who  absolutely  refused  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  One  day 
Dolly  tried  her  powers  of  persuasion,  and  to  everyone's  surprise 
old  Bell  consented  and  went  off  to  the  workhouse,  a  decision 
of  which  she  does  not  seem  to  have  repented.'  Dorothy  could 
not  have  been  fourteen  when  her  words  proved  so  powerful  in 
persuading  this  old  woman.  We  do  not  hear  much  of  her 
early  studies,  but  the  young  governess  was  interested  in 
politics  and  history,  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire  being  her 
favourite  politician.  Extracts  from  his  speeches  were  read 
aloud,  and  politics  and  history  were  a  living  study  to  teacher 
and  pupil.  Writing  in  1900,  to  a  friend  who  had  seen  her 
former  governess,  then  Mrs.  Tunbridge,  in  Australia,  Dorothy 
said,  *  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  news  of  Mrs.  Tunbridge.  She 
has  become  rather  a  faint  memory,  but  she  cleared  my  head 
a  good  deal  when  I  was  young,  and  I  am  still  grateful.' 

Dolly  must  have  been  about  thirteen  when  she  first  got  to 
know  Dr.  Creighton,  then  vicar  of  Embleton,  a  village  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Newton.  On  frequent  visits  between 
Newton  and  Embleton  many  educational  problems  were  dis- 
cussed. There  was  a  trace  of  scorn  in  the  way  in  which  Dolly 
sometimes  listened  to  these  discussions,  or  seemed  to  be  on  the 
look-out  for  the  experiments  which  she  thought  were  going  to 
be  tried  on  her  in  consequence  of  them.  But  Dr.  Creighton's 
love  for  children  soon  enabled  him  to  win  her  confidence,  and 
they  became  great  friends.  He  saw  at  once  how  different  she 
was  from  other  girls.  In  1880,  after  describing  the  family  to 
Miss  Constance  Herbert  who  was  going  to  teach  the  younger 
children,  he  came  to  her  last  and  said  :  '  Then  there  is  Dolly  ;  she 
is  going  to  be  a  very  interesting  person.  Just  now  she  seems  to 
find  life  difficult  and  very  serious,  and  she  does  not  find  anyone 
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of  much  use  to  her.  She  is  quite  dutiful,  but  she  has  evidently 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  those  around  her  are  on  the  wrong 
tack  in  most  things.' 

Miss  Yate  left  in  1878  ;  other  governesses  do  not  seem  to 
have  succeeded  with  Dolly.  When  Miss  Herbert  came  to 
Newton  in  1880,  Dolly  was  studying  with  her  mother.  She 
had  no  regular  lessons  from  Miss  Herbert,  but  she  soon  made 
friends  with  her.  Early  in  1881  she  went  to  London  with  her 
mother  till  Easter  to  attend  classes.  But  Dorothy  had  no  turn 
for  accomplishments,  and  no  desire  to  fit  herself  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful society  young  lady.  She  had  worked  industriously  at  her 
piano,  but  had  no  musical  gift.  Her  clever  fingers  could  cover 
furniture  and  do  plain  sewing  and  make  themselves  useful  in 
many  ways,  but  her  love  for  real  things  made  the  ornamental 
occupations  of  life  distasteful  to  her.  As  she  put  it,  '  She  had 
no  parlour  tricks.'  She  came  back  from  London  discontented 
with  herself  and  her  life,  and  very  conscious  of  differing  aims 
and  ideals  from  those  which  were  put  before  her.  She  said 
that  she  had  been  very  stupid  and  very  disagreeable  in 
London,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  want  to  talk  over  her 
troubles.  She  liked  to  go  for  walks  with  Miss  Herbert  and  to 
get  her  to  talk  to  her  about  her  own  interests.  In  the  autumn, 
two  finishing  governesses  one  after  another  were  tried,  but 
without  success.  Miss  Herbert  spent  November  at  Newton, 
and  remembers  reading  Carlyle's  '  French  Revolution '  with 
Dolly, 

She  was  immensely  interested  in  it  and  always  took  notes  of  obscure 
allusions  and  hunted  them  up  afterwards.  Her  thoroughness  was  striking. 
She  never  read  in  a  superficial  way,  but  would  work  on  at  anything  that 
puzzled  her  until  she  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  it,  but  she  did  not  learn 
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easily  in  any  subject.     She  worked  hard  at  anything  she  took  up  in  her 
own  way,  and  thought  over  it  and  puzzled  it  out. 

Early  in  1882  the  whole  Widdrington  family  went  to 
Hyeres  on  account  of  the  health  of  Dorothy's  younger 
brother.  The  children  hated  being  away  from  Newton. 
There  was  a  new  governess,  but  Dolly  did  not  get  on  with 
her,  and  was  said  to  be  very  disagreeable  and  discontented. 
They  spent  the  summer  at  Morgins,  in  Switzerland,  where 
Miss  Herbert  joined  them  as  a  companion  for  Dolly,  who 
was  then  very  anxious  to  go  on  with  her  studies.  She 
wrote : — 

I  am  very  hard  at  work  learning  German  just  now  by  myself.  It  is 
diabolically  difficult  I  think.  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  master  it  without 
help.  I  consider,  now  the  governesses  are  done  with,  I  shall  at  last  have 
time  to  learn  something  useful,  and  I  mean  to  spend  all  my  energies  on 
languages  with  intervals  of  reading  solid  books,  and  I  shall  leave  music 
and  drawing  to  do  what  they  like,  as  I  am  convinced  I  have  got  no  talent 
for  either. 

She  was  much  discouraged  with  herself.  Her  great  wish 
was  not  to  be  a  humbug,  but  to  be  true  to  herself.  She  was 
convinced  that  she  would  be  a  failure  in  life  and  do  no  good 
to  herself  or  anyone  else,  but  she  did  not  talk  much  about 
herself  or  indulge  in  complaints  of  others.  She  was  amused 
with  the  people  around,  and  enjoyed  practising  her  French 
by  talking  with  a  young  Swiss,  till  one  evening  she  saw  that 
he  was  becoming  what  she  called  sentimental.  At  once  she 
determined  to  be  very  disagreeable  to  him  as  the  kindest  thing 
she  could  do.  On  a  walk  the  next  day  she  kept  always  in 
front  and  refused  to  wait  for  him  in  spite  of  earnest  entreaties, 
till  the  poor  man  grew   very  dejected   and  plainly   saw  her 
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meaning.  She  said  that  night :  '  Wasn't  it  the  kindest  thing 
I  could  do  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  him  that  I  did  not  care 
for  him,  and  that  I  am  a  very  disagreeable  person  ? ' 

Already  her  feeling  for  nature  was  very  strong.  In  one  of 
her  letters  she  describes  a  steep  mountain  walk  in  Switzerland 
as  being  so  lovely  that  it  made  her  *  feel  very  much  inclined 
to  cry.'  That  autumn  she  spent  a  few  days  at  Chamounix 
with  her  mother,  and  they  ascended  Mont  Blanc,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  guides  who  had  never  before  taken  a 
mother  and  daughter  up  together.  It  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment that  the  state  of  her  brother's  health  still  made  it  impos- 
sible to  return  to  England.  « We  shan't  go  home  till  about 
this  time  next  year,'  she  wrote,  *  which  I  perfectly  hate,  as  I 
am  longing  to  go  home  with  all  my  heart  and  am  dreadfully 
homesick  sometimes.  I  don't  think  anybody  can  be  quite 
happy  out  of  their  own  country.'  A  second  winter  was  spent 
in  a  villa  at  Hyeres.  One  who  afterwards  became  an  intimate 
friend,  but  did  not  know  her  then,  noticed  the  beautiful  girl 
and  still  remembers  '  the  vision  of  her  in  a  white  dress,  and 
wide  shady  hat,  with  her  hands  full  of  purple  irises  and  the 
light  flickering  through  the  olive  trees  on  to  her  hair.'  This 
winter  Dorothy  wrote,  '  I  have  been  having  modelling  lessons 
and  Italian  and  German  lessons,  and  I  fill  up  every  scrap  of 
time  I  have.  I  think  I  am  rather  changed,  at  least  I  am 
trying  hard  to  become  a  proper  young  lady,  but  it  is  hard  to 
have  good  manners.' 

In  the  spring  of  1883  she  was  taken  to  London  for  her  first 
season.  She  did  not  enjoy  it.  A  long  letter,  describing  her 
presentation  at  Court  and  her  new  dresses,  ends  with  the 
words,  '  O  dear,  I  do  wish  the  time  was  come  to  leave  this 
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horrid  London.  1  do  long  to  go  back  to  Newton  so.'  She 
felt  that  she  could  not  realise  what  was  expected  of  her,  and 
she  appeared  ungrateful  and  ungracious.  She  shrivelled  up  at 
the  least  expression  of  admiration  or  attempt  at  flirtation. 
During  her  absences  from  home  she  corresponded  with  Dr. 
Creighton  and  told  him  something  of  her  difficulties.  She 
said,  long  years  after,  that  if  at  this  time  she  had  not  had  him 
to  talk  to,  she  thinks  she  would  have  burst.  When  asked  in 
after  years  how  he  had  helped  her,  she  said  :  ■  He  made  me 
believe  that  I  mattered  ' ;  and  again,  '  He  helped  me  to  believe 
in  myself.  He  talked  to  me  like  an  equal  about  real  things. 
He  taught  me  to  think.' 

A  third  winter  had  to  be  spent  at  Hyeres,  and  this  time 
Dorothy  was  a  little  more  sociable.  She  made  several  friends, 
and  went  to  their  tea-parties  and  played  tennis  with  them. 
Once  she  said  :  '  People  have  been  so  much  kinder  to  me  this 
winter  than  ever  before.'  When  Miss  Herbert  told  her  that 
it  was  because  she  had  let  them,  instead  of  being  so  fiercely 
unapproachable,  she  answered  that  she  believed  Mr.  Creighton 
had  done  her  good.  The  next  summer  was  spent  in  travelling 
and  visiting,  and  she  wrote  to  a  Swiss  friend  : 

I  have  reallv  had  a  very  jolly  time  since  I  left  London,  nothing  but 
gaiety  and  visiting  and  balls.  I  have  very  smart  frocks  and  behave  very 
properly,  and  I  can  hardly  believe  I  am  the  same  girl  who  used  to  clean 
out  the  rabbits  and  paddle  about  in  the  pond  at  home.  It  was  quite 
a  relief  when  we  were  at  home  this  summer  to  wear  old  frocks  and  sro  great 
long  walks,  and  go  with  the  children  into  the  haystacks.  I  am  so  horribly 
angry  at  having  to  leave  Newton.     I  could  howl  when  I  think  of  it. 

During  the  winter  of  1884-85,  she  was  at  Newton,  hunting 
and  going  to  a  few  balls.     She  loved  the  actual  hunting,  but 
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disliked  the  accompaniments  of  the  hunting  field,  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  who  often  met  her  there,  found  her  absolutely 
unapproachable.  It  was  in  this  winter  that  she  first  made 
friends  with  Ella  Pease,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
William  Pease  of  Newcastle,  a  girl  slightly  older  than  herself. 

A  few  years  before  Miss  Pease,  going  to  her  first  dinner- 
party at  Newton,  had  been  greatly  attracted  by  the  girl,  who 
appeared  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner  and  sat  quietly  on 
a  stool  by  the  fireplace.  From  her  own  corner  in  the  draw- 
ing-room Miss  Pease  had  gazed  across  at  her,  too  shy  to  get  up 
and  cross  the  room  to  her,  and  they  had  never  spoken.  But  in 
1884  and  1885  Miss  Pease  stayed  several  times  at  Newton  and 
they  often  hunted  together,  and  enjoyed  long  talks  going  to 
the  meets  and  at  covert-sides.  One  day  when  Miss  Pease 
rode  up  from  Alnmouth  to  hunt,  the  ground  which  had  been 
soft  by  the  sea  grew  hard  as  she  and  her  companions  mounted 
towards  Newton  and  the  roads  became  sheets  of  ice.  At 
Newton  they  found  Dorothy  skating,  and  she  insisted  that 
they  should  join  her.  She  fastened  skates  on  to  their  riding 
boots,  and  pinned  up  their  riding  habits,  and  they  skated  till 
it  was  dark.  '  It  was  pure  pleasure  to  watch  Dorothy,  radiant 
with  health  and  vitality.'  It  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  tire, 
and  when  her  friend  was  exhausted,  she  said  that  she  must 
have  more  exercise  and  pushed  her  about  on  a  chair.  Several 
times  during  that  winter  the  friends  skated  together.  They 
would  begin  directly  after  breakfast  and  go  on  absolutely 
] nippy  till  it  was  dark,  never  pausing  to  sit  down  or  to  come 
in  for  a  meal. 

One  Sunday  that  winter,  Miss  Pease  and  her  father  walked 
up   early  from   Alnmouth   to   Newton   for  lunch.     Dorothy 
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walked  back  with  them  for  several  miles  over  the  fields.  ■  She 
was  always  a  beautiful  walker  and  it  was  a  joy  to  watch  her 
every  movement.'  She  wanted  to  go  and  stay  for  a  few  days 
alone  with  the  Peases,  but  this  was  not  allowed.  She  might 
not  pay  any  visits  without  her  parents. 

In  spite  of  her  keen  enjoyment  of  much  of  her  country  life, 
she  was  not  satisfied.  She  was  already  a  great  reader  and 
cared  about  politics,  and  studied  the  newspapers.  She  always 
wanted  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things  and  was  never  in  the 
least  superficial.  Anything  of  the  nature  of  a  subterfuge  or  a 
trick  was  hateful  to  her,  and  she  was  always  fearlessly  straight, 
her  frankness  often  leading  her  into  difficulties.  She  hated 
small  gossip  and  any  talk  on  questionable  topics  ;  there  was  a 
kind  of  fierce  purity  about  her.  Thinking  deeply  about 
fundamental  things,  she  resented  being  expected  to  be  a 
pleasing  attractive  girl  with  charming  manners.  She  did  not 
lose  her  temper  when  put  out,  but  would  say  sharp,  cutting 
things.  She  once  told  Miss  Herbert  that  she  was  glad  when 
she  was  there,  for  her  presence  was  a  check  and  kept  her  from 
saying  disagreeable  things.  She  could  not  see  how,  living  at 
home,  she  would  be  able  to  make  a  real  life  for  herself  in  which 
she  could  be  true  to  herself.  Some  time  during  this  winter, 
she  asked  Miss  Herbert  to  find  out  how  soon  she  could  go  into 
a  hospital  to  train  as  a  nurse.  She  said  that  she  felt  pretty 
sure  she  would  never  marry,  she  hated  all  the  men  she  met, 
and  she  could  not  go  on  always  living  at  home.  To  be  a 
nurse  seemed  one  of  the  few  things  open  to  her,  for,  she  said, 
4  My  want  of  brains  and  education  bars  most  things  for  me.' 
She  was  slowly  working  herself  through  the  hindrances  to  her 
full  and  free  development.      Afterwards  she   said  once  that 
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she  had  started  with  the  feeling  that  she  was  made  to  be 
happy,  and  with  the  belief  that  happiness  comes  naturally 
sooner  or  later  to  all  girls.  But  she  came  by  degrees  to  realise 
that  it  lay  in  her  own  '  power  to  be  happy  or  not :  that  the 
chances  were  so  much  against  it,  that  it  was  necessary  to  act 
decidedly  and  see  clearly,  and  put  all  thoughts  of  crowns 
without  crosses  out  of  one's  head  for  good.' 

About  many  of  her  difficulties  and  ideas  she  consulted 
Dr.  Creighton.  Her  letters  have  not  been  kept,  but  some 
extracts  from  his  letters  to  her  will  show  what  he  thought 
of  her  difficulties  and  of  the  girl  who  was  fighting  them. 

Feb.  1,  1885. — All  that  you  say  is  so  true,  so  direct,  so  utterly 
straightforward  and  to  the  point.  I  wish  there  were  more  like  you.  .  .  . 
But  I  wanted  you  to  think  about  your  parents  and  their  views.  What  are 
your  parents  to  do  ?  They  want  to  do  for  you  all  that  they  can.  They 
want  to  give  you  a  full  opportunity  of  seeing  what  the  world  is.  Are  they 
wrong  in  that  even  if  you  do  not  care  about  it  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  No 
parent  likes  so  to  behave  that  their  children  in  after  life  may  say  or  think 
k  you  kept  me  in  igorance  :  you  kept  me  shut  up  :  you  did  not  show  me  the 
world.  I  made  a  wrong  choice  because  I  did  not  know  the  facts.1  Your 
parents  wish  you  to  see  the  world  and  see  what  you  think  of  it.  What 
you  do,  what  you  make  of  your  experience,  that  is  left  to  yourself.  Every- 
body lias  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  greatest  step  one  has  to  make  is 
to  realise  one's  own  responsibility.  .  .  .  One  has  to  learn  that  one's  soul 
is  one's  own,  that  one's  life  is  in  one's  own  hands.  To  settle  the  question  one 
needs  experience.  Therefore  I  say  be  glad  to  get  it  and  look  out  for  it 
wherever  you  go.  .  .  .  Look  at  all  the  people  you  come  across  :  ask  your- 
self what  they  are  doing,  what  they  are  aiming  at,  how  they  are  trying  to 
satisfy  themselves.  Then  say  :  '  Will  these  things  do  for  me  ?  '  Don't  do 
like  other  people  if  that  won't  satisfy  you.  Be  true  to  yourself.  I  would 
not  say  that  to  everybody  :  but  you  have  a  self  which  is  precious.  I  wish 
that  more  people  knew  as  well  as  I  do  what  a  precious  self  it  is.     I  know 
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it  and  I  love  it  dearly.  Believe  that  I  follow  you  always  with  the  deepest 
possible  interest  and  with  many  prayers. 

April  ii. — I  have  a  lot  of  things  which  I  want  to  say  about  vour 
'  behaviour  '  as  you  call  it.  I  know  what  you  mean.  You  are  told  that 
you  are  not  lively  enough,  do  not  make  yourself  attractive,  are  stiff  and 
irresponsive.  But  you  will  remember  that  there  is  no  greater  failure  than 
a  manner  which  means  nothing  and  is  only  on  the  outside.  You  can  no 
more  make  a  manner  than  you  can  fly.  Manner  is  only  an  expression  of 
character,  and  it  owes  its  charm  entirely  to  that  fact.  Now  you  have 
plenty  of  character  of  your  ow  n,  and  a  very  dear,  nice  good  character  it  is. 
Don't  forget  that.  But  you  have  not  been  much  encouraged  to  show  it, 
and  you  do  not  think  it  worth  while.  The  only  thing  that  I  can  say  is 
that  it  is  worth  while  showing  it.  Really  the  object  of  life  so  far  as 
society  goes  is  to  be  something  and  to  make  what  one  is  effective.  This 
requires  practice  :  it  requires  sympathy  with  those  one  is  speaking  to  :  it 
needs  curiosity  to  see  what  they  are.  .  .  .  Now  you  have  grown  up  with 
a  notion  of  keeping  your  own  character  back,  and  you  have  been  rather 
encouraged  to  do  so.  You  are  now  called  upon  to  be  more  lively.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  do  so.  You  must  show  your  real  self.  Only  so  does 
anyone  gain  social  success  or  profit.  .  .  .  But  you  will  say,  'I  have 
nothing  to  show.1  This  is  not  so  :  the  simplest  things  are  after  all  the 
most  beautiful  and  give  the  greatest  pleasure.  Everybody  delights  in  a 
frank,  simple  straightforward  girl.  It  is  the  introduction  of  self-con- 
sciousness, of  affectation,  of  striving  to  seem  something  which  thev  are  not, 
that  makes  people  ridiculous  or  wearisome.  Think  over  my  remarks  and 
see  if  there  is  not  something  in  them.  Nothing  that  is  merely  conven- 
tional is  ever  successful. 

May  14«. — I  am  always  giving  you  horribly  wise  advice.  I  think 
you  will  vote  me  an  intolerable  old  bore.  Amongst  balls  and  dinners, 
concerts  and  theatres,  calls  and  garden  parties,  my  letters  will  be  dull  forms 
of  amusement.  But  I  return  to  the  charge  undismayed  and  continue  my 
remarks  on  things  in  general  and  youiielf  m  particular.  I  feel  that  I  can 
say  anything  to  you,  and  I  hope  that  j  du  reel  you  can  say  anything  to  me. 

But  the  chief  danger  that  I  see  in  store  for  you  is  a  tendency  to  grow 
cynical  without  knowing  it.     There  is  a  certain  amount  of  cynicism  in  all 
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of  us,  but  it  has  to  be  checked  by  other  things.  I  suppose  that  cynicism 
is  natural  to  one  who  observes  the  current  of  life  without  plunging  into  it. 
People  seem  to  strive  after  such  little  things,  to  waste  their  energies  over 
what  profits  not,  to  do  little  acts  of  meanness,  to  try  and  show  themselves 
something  that  they  are  not.  You  see  all  this  and  see  it  keenly.  You 
are  yourself  straightforward,  and  therefore  see  the  weaknesses  of  others. 
It  is  well  to  do  so,  but  there  is  need  of  something  to  make  one's  observa- 
tion useful.  What  is  needed  is  sympathy.  We  should  all  of  us  try  to 
feel  something  of  the  divine  love  towards  man,  in  spite  of  his  weaknesses. 
'  Men  my  brothers,1  should  be  a  thought  constantly  before  us.  I  freely 
admit  that  what  is  called  '  society '  is  a  sore  trial  to  one's  charity  .... 
Yet  most  heads  are  not  entirely  empty  and  most  hearts  are  not  entirely 
cold.  There  is  often  a  great  deal  of  mute  misery  concealed  under  an 
jiffectation  of  frivolity.  One  can  try  to  understand  and  help  all  sorts  of 
people,  and  no  one  is  quite  hopeless.  You  never  know  what  you  may  do 
if  to  your  observation  you  add  a  readiness  of  sympathy.  Therefore  I  say, 
do  not  only  look  at  people  from  the  outside  but  try  to  understand  them 
from  the  inside. 

July  %. — I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  you  since  I  saw  you.  I 
think  that  I  shall  always  be  a  little  afraid  of  you.  You  are  so  strong  and 
so  reserved  that  you  seem  to  be  another  sort  of  creature  to  ordinary  folk. 


CHAPTER   II 

MARRIAGE 

She  came,  no  more  a  phantom  to  adorn 
A  moment,  but  an  inmate  of  the  heart, 
And  yet  a  spirit,  there  for  me  enshrined 
To  penetrate  the  lofty  and  the  low. — Prelude  xiv.  269. 

In  the  hunting  field  and  elsewhere  in  Northumberland, 
Dorothy  had  occasionally  met  Sir  Edward  Grey.  His  home. 
Fallodon,  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  Xewton.  She  kept 
him  at  a  distance  as  she  did  every  other  man,  and  in  speaking 
of  him  said  that  he  was  exactly  the  kind  of  young  man 
whom  the  Swiss  would  call  'l'heritier  Anglais.'  At  Easter. 
1886,  the  whole  YViddrington  family  went  to  London  for 
the  season,  to  a  house  in  Lower  Berkeley  Street.  Dorothy 
often  met  Sir  Edward  at  balls.  They  talked  of  books  and 
many  things,  and  soon  found  out  how  many  interests  they 
had  in  common.  Dorothy  enjoyed  the  friendship,  and  was 
nervously  alarmed  lest  it  should  be  spoilt  by  his  betraying 
any  of  that  tendency  to  flirt  which  had  made  other  men  so 
distasteful  to  her.  Had  he  done  so,  she  would  at  once  have 
shrivelled  up  and  withdrawn  into  her  shell.  Unconsciously, 
she  betrayed  her  growing  interest  in  him  to  Miss  Herbert. 
She  showed  much  anxiety  that  Miss  Herbert  should  go  with 
her  to  a  garden  party  at  Lady  Pease's,  and  she  accomplished 
her  desire  in  spite  of  various  difficulties.     The  moment  they 
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left  the  party,  she  said,  *  Well,  what  did  you  think  of  him  ? ' 
She  had  not  mentioned  Sir  Edward,  and  Miss  Herbert  was 
obliged  to  ask  who  she  meant  by  ■  him.' 

Their  engagement  was  a  surprise  to  Dorothy  herself.  But 
she  had  no  doubts,  beyond  the  doubt  whether  such  unexpected 
happiness  could  last.  We  see  a  little  of  what  she  felt  from 
the  following  letters : 

To  Miss  Constance  Herbert. 

Leasowe  Castle,  Birkenhead :  Tuesday. 
I  wanted  to  write  to  you  so  much  and  was  delighted  to  get  your 
letter.  I  seem  not  to  have  had  a  moment  to  talk  to  you  since  the 
great  event  happened,  and  yet  I  know  I  should  have  more  pleasure  in 
telling  you  about  it  all  than  anyone  else  I  know  ....  As  it  is  I  am 
lost  in  gratitude  and  happiness  which  it  is  ridiculous  even  to  try  and 
write  down  or  speak  about,  and  yet  I  am  awfully  depressed  at  times 
when  I  think  what  a  life  of  tremendous  possibilities  mine  will  be. 
I  don't  feel  anything  in  me  likely  to  turn  into  what  I  feel  to  require, 
but  I  suppose  something  always  comes  of  doing  one's  best,  and  I  am  so 
changed  for  the  better  even  in  this  short  time  that  I  think  I  must  respond 
to  the  developing  influences  I  am  sure  to  meet  with  ....  I  seem  to  have 
become  fond  of  you  in  quite  a  different  way  lately,  which  is  part  of  the 
good  effect  of  what  has  happened  I  suppose.  You  will  always  be  an 
element  in  my  life,  and  it  will  be  your  fault  if  we  ever  lose  sight  of  each 
other  ....  I  am  enjoying  this  very  much.  I  reflect  that  I  shall  probably 
never  be  here  as  a  girl  again,  and  I  make  the  best  of  it  and  tear  about  the 
sands  with  an  apology  for  a  frock  and  no  shoes  and  stockings  on,  and  we 
spend  most  of  our  time  on  the  roof,  where  we  transport  rugs,  dogs, 
cushions,  books,  rats  and  doves,  and  have  foolish  conversations  and  many 
obscure  jokes.  Occasionally  I  forget  where  I  am  and  get  dreaming,  and 
then  they  call  me  a  lop-eared  donkey  and  throw  things  at  me. 

Your  loving 

Dobothv. 
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To  Miss  Ella  Pease. 

6  Lower  Berkeley  St. :  July  16,  1885. 
I  did  enjoy  your  nice  letter  of  congratulation  so  much,  you  said 
some  really  nice  things  to  me,  and  left  out  all  semblance  of  astonishment 
which  pleased  me  very  much.  You  know  I  can't  help  feeling  that  everv 
one  must  be  quite  as  surprised  as  I  am  myself,  and  that  they  must  think 
just  as  I  do,  that  he  is  much  too  young  to  marry,  and  ought  to  have  '  done 
better.1  However,  people  are  so  wonderfully  nice  to  me  that  I  am  quite 
dazed  by  it,  and  I  can't  one  bit  express  how  the  sweet  behaviour  of  the 
Grey  family  affects  me.  One  thing  I  feel  strongly  is  that  my  capabilities 
of  friendship  have  been  somehow  increased  hugely  and  I  think  of  vou  with 
still  greater  pleasure  than  I  have  ever  done  before. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Dorothy. 

Fallodon :  Aug.  19,  1885. 
I  should  have  written  before,  but  I  am  a  horridly  bad  correspondent 
and  my  feelings  are  not  to  be  measured  by  my  letters.  I  do  wish  vou 
could  have  been  here  with  me,  it  would  have  increased  my  present 
state  of  beatitude,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  would  have  been  quite 
good  for  me.  I  hear  from  Alice  that  you  don't  intend  to  be  much  at 
Alnmouth  this  winter.  I  feel  quite  low  about  it.  I  had  so  looked 
forward  to  having  some  hunting  with  you.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  keep  the  lovely  *  Lapwing '  (her  horse)  at  Alnmouth  and 
come  over  by  train  whenever  there  was  a  meet  handy  ?  I  mean  to  go 
really  hard  this  season,  partly  as  an  effectual  outlet  for  my  feelings,  which 
are  getting  quite  altogether  too  much  for  me,  partly  because  I  shall 
never  be  thoroughly  independent  again,  and  partly  because  I  have  got  a 
new  horse  which  I  think  seems  like  a  good  one. 

She  had  now  got  what  she  called  '  one  clear  and  luminous 
fact'  in  her  life.  She  could  take  refuge  from  herself  in 
another.  She  wrote  :  '  I  hardly  realise  that  I  exist  as  a  per- 
sonality, and  it  was  always  the  idea  that  I  stood  alone,  and 
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was  not  an  essential  part  of  anything  better  than  I  could  ever 
hope  to  be,  that  was  an  ever  present  blight.' 

The  effect  of  love,  the  great  revealer,  upon  her  is  clearly- 
shown  in  the  following  letter  : 

Corryfourly,  Bridge  of  Cally,  Blairgowrie,  N.B. :  August  30,  1885. 
Dear  Mr.  Creighton, — You  must  think  I  am  going  to  follow  the 
advice  you  so  kindly  gave  me,  and  drop  your  acquaintance  suddenly  and 
for  always.  This  is  not  likely  to  come  to  pass  however,  only  each  time 
I  have  tried  to  write  to  you  I  felt  there  was  such  a  huge  amount  of  feeling 
in  me  that  I  should  have  liked  to  talk  to  you  about,  and  gave  it  up  in 
despair.  But  after  all,  why  should  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  you  any 
more  of  myself,  when  I  am  convinced  you  know  more  than  I  do  ?  It  is 
comfortable  to  feel  that  the  greatest  in  oneself  has  never  been  expressed, 
and  yet  is  understood  by  a  true  friend.  I  find  out  every  day  more  what 
a  much  greater  thing  this  love  is  than  I  had  ever  pictured  it.  I  think  I  had 
always  despised  it  a  little  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  thought  that  it 
must  be  blinding  and  lowering  to  some  parts  of  one's  nature  at  any  rate  ; 
instead  of  this  I  feel  sure  now  that  there  is  not  one  little  scrap  of  good  in 
me,  or  one  cranny  of  character  that  has  not  got  its  capabilities  of  good 
increased  a  thousand  fold.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  though  that  I  have 
not  yet  risen  above  vagueness,  and  I  believe  no  more  now  than  I  did 
before  in  my  power  of  influencing  for  good.  Edward  assures  me  to  the 
contrary,  but  how  can  it  be  called  influence  when  every  thought  and 
feeling  I  have  originates  in  him  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  men  have  the 
power  of  taking  back  to  themselves  the  good  or  evil  that  they  have 
created  in  women.  I  don't  believe  we  have  much  control  over  ourselves 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  the  direction  of  our  lives  entirely  depends  on 
whether  the  man  we  are  forced  to  love  is  good  or  bad.  I  feel  wildly 
rebellious  sometimes  at  the  thought  of  my  lost  freedom.  I  had  got  to 
think  latterly  that  I  could  make  a  life  for  myself  and  direct  it  well,  and 
took  such  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  being  a  nurse  as  I  shall  never  take  in 
anything  again.  Now  I  shall  have  to  combat  with  my  happiness  if  I  am 
to  do  any  good  in  the  world,  instead  of  being  driven  to  do  good  as  a  means 
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of  getting  it :  the  motive  power,  however,  has  been  increased  in  proportion 

to  the  difficulty,  which  is  the  supreme  good  effect  of  love  that  I  had  never 

suspected.  .  .  . 

Your  loving 

Dorothy. 

The  imprisoned  spirit  was  freed.  At  the  threshold  of  life 
she  had  found  the  force  which  enabled  her  to  be  herself,  as  she 
herself  wrote  :  '  I  stand  up  and  feel  large  and  full  of  possi- 
bilities.' 

In  one  of  the  letters  written  during  her  engagement  she 

says : 

I  awoke  this  morning  to  the  fact  that  I  am  bored  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life.  I  wonder  why  I  never  felt  it  before.  I  suppose  it  was  because, 
having  no  object  whatever  in  my  life,  it  did  not  strike  me  as  worse  to  pass 
tune  in  one  way  than  another,  and  I  had  no  plan  of  occupation  beyond 
a  vague  idea  of  self-improvement  and  readiness  to  do  anything  if  anything 
came  in  my  way  to  do,  which  it  hardly  ever  did ;  but  now  it  is  very 
different,  and  things  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  come  crowding 
into  my  mind  whenever  I  think. 

Edward  Grey  and  Dorothy  Widdrington  were  married  at 
Newton  on  October  20,  1885.  A  friend  remembers  her  on 
her  wedding  day  as  the  most  radiantly  beautiful  young  thing 
she  had  ever  seen.  She  looked  'glorious  and  beautiful,  and 
when  she  entered  the  room  she  took  the  breath.' 

After  the  wedding,  they  drove  straight  to  Fallodon.  He 
led  her  into  the  old  library,  his  grandfather's  favourite  sitting- 
room,  which  was  now  to  be  their  own  particular  room,  and 
together  they  stood  at  the  window  and  looked  out  on  the 
burnished  gold  of  the  great  beeches  on  the  lawn.  They  spent 
a  quiet  fortnight  at  Fallodon  before  plunging  into  the  turmoil 
of  a  contested  election. 
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A  feeble  and  unsuccessful  contest  in  1880  had  been  the 
only  attempt  for  many  years  to  break  the  Percy  supremacy 
in  North  Northumberland.  But  in  1885  Sir  Edward  had  been 
accepted  as  Liberal  candidate  for  the  Berwick  division,  and  had 
made  his  first  speech  to  the  electors  of  his  future  constituency 
at  Alnwick.  The  excitement  of  this  first  election  was  delight- 
ful to  Dorothy.  She  was  really  living  at  last.  With  the 
simplicity  of  a  child  she  describes  her  enjoyment  in  a  letter  to 
Miss  Herbert : 

Fallodon :  Nov.  3rd,  1885. 

I  have  been  a  long  time  in  writing  to  you,  but  I  knew  you  would 
not  be  angry  and  other  people  would  have.  I  have  quite  settled  down 
here  now  and  everything  gets  nicer  and  nicer  every  day,  which  I  suppose 
can't  last,  though  our  happiness  does  seem  to  be  established  on  a  pretty 
firm  footing.  I  had  more  excitement  last  night  than  I  thought  I  was 
capable  of  feeling.  Edward  had  a  meeting  at  Crookham,  quite  a  small 
place,  for  which  he  had  made  up  a  speech  in  preparation,  and  we  went 
by  train  to  Cornhill  and  dined  at  the  little  inn  there. 

A  reporter  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  came  in  while  we  were  eating, 
said  he  had  heard  the  meeting  was  to  be  an  extraordinary  one  and  insisted 
on  Edward's  dictating  to  him  his  speech  as  he  had  not  time  to  go  on  to 
Crookham.  It's  a  fearfully  hard  thing  to  begin  a  speech  in  cold  blood  in 
a  public  room  with  people  coming  in  and  looking  astonished  at  a  man 
taking  it  all  down  in  shorthand,  but  Edward  managed  it ;  and  we  started 
in  a  brougham  for  Crookham.  When  we  were  about  half  a  mile  from  it  we 
were  met  by  about  a  thousand  people,  all  roaring  and  screaming,  and  part  of 
them  with  torches,  and  they  took  out  the  horses  and  pulled  us  up  to  the 
chapel  where  Edward  was  to  speak.  The  row  was  fearful  when  we  got  out, 
and  still  worse  when  we  got  inside.  Cheers  for  Lady  Grey  and  the  young 
Bart,  kept  up  for  ever  so  long,  and  I  was  presented  with  a  bouquet.  They 
were  very  pleased  with  the  speech,  which  Edward  had  to  make  more  of 
than  he  expected,  and  when  it  was  over  we  were  again  dragged  to  a  man's 
house  where  we  had  tea,  and  after  that  we  thought  it  was  all  over ;  but  no, 
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the  horses  were  not  allowed  to  be  put  in,  and  those  wretched  people 
dragged  us  two  whole  miles  on  our  way  to  Belford.  It  was  very  exciting 
and  nice  of  them,  but  there  had  been  a  misunderstanding  about  our  horses 
following  us,  and  we  waited  about  twenty  minutes  in  the  road  with  the 
crowd's  enthusiasm  cooling  down,  the  torches  gradually  going  out,  and 
feeling  very  uncertain  whether  we  were  ever  going  to  get  home  at  all. 
However,  the  horses  came  up  at  last  with  the  driver  very  drunk,  who  had 
been,  only  with  the  very  greatest  difficulty,  made  to  see  why  the  people  could 
not  pull  us  all  the  fourteen  miles  to  Belford.  We  got  off'  at  last  and 
enjoyed  the  drive  very  much,  and  the  one  from  Belford  to  Fallodon  still 
more,  as  it  was  a  perfect  night  and  we  were  in  the  dog-cart  with  a  fast 
horse  and  had  our  fur  rug  (and  each  other).  It  was  twenty-four  miles 
altogether,  and  past  two  when  we  got  home.  My  face  feels  quite  stiff 
to-day  with  smiling  so  much,  and  my  mouth  is  certainly  several  sizes 
larger.  I  should  like  to  go  to  a  meeting  every  night,  but  am  only  to  be 
allowed  a  few  I  believe.  Tell  Ida  we  shan't  hunt  to-morrow  as  there  is 
a  meeting.  .  .  . 

Your  loving 

Dorothy. 

When  Parliament  met  the  Greys  settled  in  a  little  house 
in  Hereford  Square.  The  following  letters  tell  of  Dorothy's 
life  there. 

To  Miss  Constance  Herbert. 

17  Hereford  Square,  London,  S.W.:  Feb.  2,  1886. 
....  I  am  disappointed  in  you  very  !  I  thought  you  were  above 
sending  a  photograph  of  yourself,  accompanied  by  the  remark  that  you 
consider  it  nattering.  There  was  no  inducement  whatever.  The  photo 
is  not  one  bit  flattering,  and  it's  the  best  likeness  I  ever  saw.  I  am 
quite  delighted  with  it,  and  it  is  in  my  book  with  'She's  pretty  to  walk 
with,1  &c,  underneath.  My  life  is  a  funny  mixture  just  now.  I  spend 
a  deal  of  time  in  the  shop  buying  soap,  candles,  and  the  like,  and  then 
come  home  and  hear  all  about  Parliament  and  its  intricacies.  Sometimes 
I  go  to  big  evening  parties  or  Edward  brings  home  some  men  to  dinner, 
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and  then  some  evenings  I  am  alone  from  four  till  three.  I  have  got 
this  house  very  nice  at  last  and  feel  a  fearful  sybarite,  as  you  may 
think,  but  I  have  begun  German  lessons  by  way  of  contrast  to  all  the 
sweets.  .  .  .  Don't  squirm  and  never  write  to  me  again.  I'm  not  a  pleasant 
character  I  know,  and  am  likely  to  become  much  worse  with  all  the  spoiling 
and  pandering  I  am  getting  just  now,  but  try  and  ignore  it. 

Yours, 

D. 

To  Miss  Ella  Pease. 

London  :  Feb.  6, 1886. 
I  keep  on  proving  myself  a  bad  correspondent  to  you,  but  really  it 
is  not  from  want  of  interest  as  you  know.  ...  I  have  only  had  one 
day's  skating  all  this  time,  which  was  at  Fulmer.  I  made  the  most 
of  it,  as  I  skated  hard  from  ten  till  six  without  once  sitting  down, 
and  enjoyed  it  fearfully  as  you  may  think.  I  have  got  settled  down  at 
last  in  this  little  house,  which  we  both  like  very  much.  It  is  very  clean 
and  new,  and  belongs  to  an  old  bachelor  who  knows  how  to  make  himself 
cosy.  I  have  a  little  conservatory  with  ferns,  an  aviary,  half  of  which 
is  full  of  our  bachelor's  foreign  birds,  and  the  other  part  occupied  by  a  pair 
of  whistlers  which  are  very  amusing,  though  they  are  still  rather  wild.  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  time  to  myself  of  course  when  Edward  is  at  the  House. 
He  goes  about  four  and  comes  home  about  two  in  the  morning.  I  find 
the  most  convenient  plan  of  living  is  to  sit  up  till  he  comes,  and  then  break- 
fast very  late  next  morning,  have  no  lunch  and  a  good  tea  before  he  goes 
away  again.  I  generally  read  from  8.30  till  1,  and  don't  find  it  at  all  too 
long,  though  perhaps  I  might  if  I  had  not  got  the  being  told  about  every- 
thing that  has  been  going  on  to  look  forward  to  at  the  end.  It's  very 
interesting  being  mixed  up  in  it  all,  but  rather  disappointing  too  I  must 
say.  The  Irish  bother  is  so  fearfully  unsatisfactory,  people  taking  up 
Home  Rule  not  because  they  think  it  will  do  any  good,  but  because  they 
can't  see  anything  much  better  to  do.  Everyone  prodding  his  neighbour 
to  speak  out,  and  then  dropping  on  him  when  he  does  so.  It  is  really  a 
most  unpropitious  time  to  have  gone  into  Parliament.  People  seem  to  me 
to  think  a  split  inevitable,  and  of  course  an  immense  deal  depends  on  how, 
when,  and  where  the  split  with    one's  party  is   made.  ...  I  wonder  if 
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politicians  are  as  gloomy  in  the  North  as  they  are  here.  You  will  see 
Edward,  I  daresay,  when  he  speaks  at  the  Bishop's  meeting.  John  Morley 
has  asked  him  to  go  and  help  him  too,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  tempted 
to  come  down  and  manage  a  little  visit  to  Newton  if  it  seems  too  long  to 
stay  here  along. 

Do  you  remember  you  asked  me  in  your  letter  if  I  agreed  with 
Meredith's  idea  of  its  being  cowardly  to  look  at  people  through  other 
people's  eyes  ?  I  think  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  means  one  takes  to  form 
judgments  of  character  which  is  surely  a  help  and  not  at  all  cowardly.  But 
I  agree  that  when  once  one's  mind  is  made  up  as  to  a  person's  character,  it 
is  cowardly  to  go  back  on  oneself  and  take  refuge  in  the  world's  opinion. 
We  should  both  be  so  pleased  if  you  will  come  and  occupy  our  spare  room 
some  time  when  you.  are  up  for  shopping  or  passing  through  London. 
Please  do  propose  your  dear  self  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Dorothy  Grey. 

To  a  Friend. 

17  Hereford  Square :  April  13. 
You  seem  a  little  low  and  I  really  don't  think  you  have  any  reason, 
but  you  were  always  ridiculously  humble-minded,  and  it's  a  dreadful  fault. 
.  .  .  People  do  so  lose  sight  of  the  fact  (in  running  after  self-appreciation 
and  happiness)  that  nobody  gets  one  step  nearer  either  than  a  life  well 
lived.  I  can  tell  you  from  experience  that  an  unfair  share  of  happiness, 
such  as  I  have,  only  results  in  exactly  the  same  quantity  as  I  had  before  I 
got  it.  The  feeling,  to  begin  with,  that  one  has  not  deserved  it,  swallows 
a  great  deal,  and  then  follow  feelings  that  one  must  strive  to  deserve  it, 
with  the  conviction  that  one  can  never  do  so.  One's  inner  life  is  after  all 
one's  motive  power  for  happiness  or  anything  else,  and  I  am  fatalist  enough 
to  think  that  the  tone  of  one's  inner  life  can  never  be  changed  by  circum- 
stances. How  curious  it  is  that  one  never  knows  if  one  is  writing  nonsense 
or  not.  Edward  finds  the  same,  and  I  think  the  fact  is  an  awakener  as  to 
how  fearfully  we  live  by  contrast.  One  only  thinks  one  can  judge  conversa- 
tion better  than  writing  because  one's  production  is  contrasted  with  a 
similar  production  from  another  mind.     I  have  just  been  stirred  up  to 
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speculation  of  this  sort  by  a  long  conversation  with  my  doctor,  who  in  his 
last  visit  suddenly  developed  depths  of  philosophy  quite  bewildering.  I 
could  not  help  plunging  down  after  him,  but  at  the  end  treated  him  to 
my  favourite  theory  that  there  is  no  room  for  anything  in  the  world  but 
simplicity  and  truth,  which  he  had  to  agree  to.  I  have  quite  enjoyed 
having  been  prevented  from  mixing  with  my  *  friends.'' 1  It  was  delightful 
to  see  Edward  sitting  down  with  the  engagement  book  and  stopping 
everything. 

Dorothy  at  once  set  to  work  to  make  use  of  the  many  free 
hours  of  the  early  years  of  married  life  for  study  and  reading 
that  she  might  make  up  for  some  of  what  she  felt  to  be 
the  deficiencies  of  her  education.  She  read  political  economy 
and  philosophy,  as  well  as  history,  always  her  special  delight. 
At  that  time  she  was  inclined  to  be  severe  on  general  and 
desultory  reading,  and  said  to  a  friend  who  defended  it,  ■  It 
is  just  dram-drinking  neither  more  nor  less,  you  are  only 
enjoying  a  pleasure  for  the  moment  without  thinking  of  its 
effect.' 

In  1887  she  read  a  little  Schopenhauer  and  wrote,  '  This 
philosophy  is  a  world  in  itself  certainly,  and  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  many  points  of  contact  with  the  ordinary  world, 
but  I  find  it  a  great  help  in  keeping  one's  inner  life  fresh, 
and  preventing  one  from  being  crushed  by  the  material  part 
of  life.' 

Her  wish  to  be  of  use  made  her  undertake  work  on  a 
Charity  Organisation  Committee,  and  also  go  to  help  with  a  girls' 
club  in  East  London.  A  friend,  who  went  with  her  to  visit 
the  girls  during  their  dinner  hour,  says,  '  She  would  take  flowers 
for  them,  and  she  looked  beautiful  standing  among  the  rough, 

1  She  had  got  a  slight  attack  of  measles. 
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hard-worked  girls,  but  she  was  shy,  and  I  do  not  think  she 
felt  it  work  she  could  do  successfully  or  easily.' 

She  always  longed  to  help  other  women.  Some  years 
later,  when  they  were  living  in  Grosvenor  Road,  walking  back 
at  midnight  once  from  the  House  of  Commons,  they  saw  a 
weary  white-faced  little  girl  about  twelve  years  old  cleaning 
the  windows  of  a  little  public-house.  The  friend  who  was 
with  them  never  forgot  the  thrill  of  indignation  in  Dorothy's 
voice  as  she  said,  '  How  hideous !  how  can  women  sit  at 
home  and  let  such  things  be  possible  ? '  The  vision  of  that 
child  was  long  present  in  Dorothy's  mind.  It  made  her  think 
deeply  about  the  lives  of  working  women  and  girls,  and  deter- 
mined to  do  what  she  could  to  help  them.  Later,  she  joined 
the  British  Women's  Temperance  Association,  and  gave  what 
time  and  thought  she  could  to  its  work.  In  1890  she  got 
Mr.  John  Burns  to  take  her  to  see  the  confectioner  girls  who 
were  out  on  strike,  and  afterwards  to  a  meeting  of  the 
barge-builder  strikers.     It  was  to  her  a  most  interesting  day. 

More  important  for  the  development  of  the  rich  powers  of 
her  nature  than  either  efforts  to  improve  her  own  mind  or  to  be 
of  use  to  others,  was  the  fact  that  Dorothy  was  now  living  in 
close  companionship  with  one  who  shared  her  tastes,  her  interests, 
her  ideals.  Dorothy  and  Edward  Grey  were  not  only  wife  and 
husband,  they  were  comrades,  friends,  playfellows.  Dorothy, 
whose  great  desire  had  always  been  to  be  real,  to  be  true  to 
herself,  was  now  living  under  conditions  which  made  it  possible 
and  even  easy  for  her  to  find  herself,  as  all  those  must  do  who 
are  to  count  for  anything  in  life.  In  truth  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  her  real  life  had  hardly  begun  before  her  marriage. 
At  first  it  seemed  as  if  she  did  not  dare  to  count  upon  the 
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continuance  of  this  wonderful  happiness.  She  distrusted  her- 
self and  her  own  happiness,  she  did  not  dare  to  let  herself  go. 
But  time  brought  the  peace  of  perfect  security,  and  made  her 
confident  of  herself  and  sure  of  the  abiding  nature  of  her 
happiness.  '  It  is  going  very  well,  I  think  it  will  last,'  she 
said  to  a  friend  after  she  had  been  married  four  years. 

Dorothy's  love  was  the  big  thing  in  her  life,  and  was  itself 
the  prime  cause  and  motive  of  her  growth.  From  the  first  she 
was  one  of  those  who  think  more  of  the  joy  of  loving  than  of 
being  loved.  Therefore  hers  was  an  unselfish  love,  she  was  never 
exacting.  Separation  was  always  hard  for  her  to  bear,  but 
she  was  ashamed  at  feeling  '  dull  and  dank '  when  Edward 
was  away,  'like  sea  weed  getting  dry  and  unable  to  expand.' 
She  felt  that  her  happiness  could  have  done  her  no  good  if  it 
made  her  less  able  to  stand  alone  than  before  she  was  married. 
There  was  no  jealousy  in  her  love.  She  never  wished  to 
absorb  Edward  or  keep  him  from  his  friends,  and  rejoiced  when 
lie  made  new  friends.  She  wished  him  to  be  keen  about  sport, 
and  writing  in  1888  she  said  that  though  she  did  not  think 
that  she  would  be  in  his  way  in  sporting,  yet  perhaps  he  would 
be  keenest  in  sport  when  he  had  men  friends  with  him.  She 
would  never  have  tried  to  keep  him  from  any  work  that  it  was 
right  or  good  that  he  should  do,  or  from  any  pleasure  that  was 
a  real  pleasure,  for  the  sake  of  that  quiet  life  together  in  the 
country  which  was  ever  her  deepest  joy.  Her  only  question 
was  what  was  the  right  work,  the  best  life,  the  true  pleasure. 
She  wrote  in  1893,  '  I  was  wondering  to-day  whether  we  are 
chrysalises  in  London  and  butterflies  at  our  cottage,  but  I  think 
we  are  too  old  to  be  butterflies  now.  It  is  certain  that  we 
have  halos  round  our  heads  at  Fallodon.' 
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One  who  saw  them  constantly  says  :  '  She  must  have  been 
to  him  the  most  perfect  conceivable  of  companions.  One 
never  indeed  failed  to  see  that  it  was  so.  They  were  equals  in 
mind  and  in  purpose.  They  had  their  own  world  into  which 
they  withdrew.     It  was  a  possession  which  they  held  sacred.' 

Before  her  marriage  Dorothy  had  had  little  opportunity  to 
make  friends.  She  had  not  discovered  what  a  capacity  for 
friendship  she  had.  People  found  that  she  was  not  easy  to 
know  at  first.  She  was  a  little  antagonistic  to  the  world,  and 
one  felt  that  she  had  not  lived  in  congenial  surroundings,  and 
had  drawn  barriers  round  herself,  all  of  which  had  to  be  broken 
down. 

The  first  woman  friend  whom  she  made  after  her  marriage 
helped  much  to  break  down  these  barriers  both  for  herself  and 
others.  Mrs.  Francis  Buxton  remembers  meeting  her  at 
dinner  soon  after  her  marriage,  dressed  in  white,  tall,  dignified, 
and  rather  silent  but  full  of  interest.  When  Dorothy  came  to 
see  her,  the  ordinary  London  call  ended  in  a  real  talk,  and  when 
she  left,  Mrs.  Buxton  realised  what  a  strong  individuality  she 
had  found.  I  can  well  remember  with  what  a  thrill  of  interest, 
almost  excitement  in  her  voice,  Dorothy  said  to  me  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  during  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  '.  I  have  made 
a  friend.'  That  friendship  did  much  for  her,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  many  others,  but  no  other  seems  to  have  given  such  a 
perfect  sense  of  trust  and  security,  and  she  was  not  slow  to 
show  her  gratitude.  '■  You  and  Francis  are  always  so  kind  to 
us,'  comes  again  and  again  in  her  letters.  *  We  always  get  into 
low  spirits  when  you  are  away,'  she  wrote  once  when  the 
Buxton's  were  going  abroad.  In  1892  she  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Buxton,  ■'  I  felt  so  lonely  after  staying  with  you.     It  is  such  a 
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luxury  to  me  to  be  with  you,  not  an  idle  luxury,  but  a 
richness  that  makes  me  expand  and  grow,  I  am  always  much 
better  for  seeing  you.'  And  at  another  time,  conscious  of  what 
this  friendship  had  done  for  her,  she  wrote,  '  Dear  Mary,  how 
long  it  is  since  you  have  made  me  feel  warm,  how  many  years, 
and  it  is  always  the  same.'  Only  a  few  days  before  her  death, 
when  Mrs.  Buxton  was  expressing  pleasure  at  being  able  to 
help  her  out  of  some  small  difficulty,  she  said,  '  Dear  Mary,  to 
whom  could  I  go  but  to  you  if  I  wanted  anything  ? ' 

In  those  early  days  her  friends  soon  found  out,  what 
perhaps  remained  true  all  through  life,  how  much  more  she 
shone  and  how  much  happier  she  was  in  intimate  conversation 
with  three  or  four  than  in  a  larger  company.  They  talked 
much  on  political  questions.     Mr.  Buxton  writes  of  that  time : 

She  was  by  hereditary  instinct  a  Conservative,  but  her  large  and 
active  mind  had  liberated  her  from  all  preconceived  ideas,  and  every 
question  that  came  up  was  treated  by  her  on  its  own  merits,  in  the  clear 
cold  light  of  reason.  Regardless  of  anything  so  petty  as  'party1  she 
always  desired  to  get  at  the  absolute  truth  of  every  question,  and  was  an 
outspoken  opponent  of  any  kind  of  indirect  answer  or  ad  captandum 
argument.  Her  downright  question  '  Why ,  often  startled  and  almost 
terrified  a  careless  talker,  but  was  in  truth  to  those  who  knew  her  the 
best  proof  of  her  keen  attention  and  interest. 

Those  who  in  the  first  months  of  her  London  life  met  the 
beautiful  and  stately  girl,  somewhat  cold  in  manner  with  a 
kind  of  shy  aloofness  which  kept  others  at  their  distance, 
could  not  but  wonder  what  life  was  going  to  make  of  her, 
whether  London  society  would  ever  win  her  to  care  for  its 
ideals.  Her  beauty,  so  uncommon  in  its  stateliness,  in  its 
expression  of  radiant   health  and  strength,  could  not  fail  to 
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attract  attention.  Mr.  Lowell,  at  that  time  American  Minister 
in  London,  was  dining  at  the  same  house  with  her  one  night, 
and  immediately  on  sitting  down  to  dinner  asked  his  hostess 
who  the  beautiful  woman  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  was. 
When  told  that  she  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Wid- 
drington  who  fought  at  Chevy  Chase,  he  said,  '  That  is  the 
greatest  pleasure  that  I  have  as  yet  had  in  your  country, — to 
see  such  a  splendid  creature,  the  descendant  of  one  whom  we 
in  America  admire  as  one  of  our  ancestral  heroes.' 

Dorothy  had  been  told  too  often  that  she  was  beautiful 
not  to  accept  it  as  a  fact,  but  she  took  it  calmly  and  critically. 
She  used  to  say  that  her  beauty  would  not  last,  that  her 
features  were  too  small  to  allow  her  to  be  a  handsome  old 
woman.  She  never  sought  for  admiration,  and  hated  any 
expression  of  it,  or  any  attempt  at  a  compliment.  In  later  life 
she  wrote,  after  observing  the  conduct  of  one  who  courted 
attention,  '  I  feel  so  thankful  that  men  don't  fall  in  love  with 
me,  when  I  see  that  sort  of  thing  going  on.  One  may  not 
have  so  much  fun  in  one's  life,  but  at  any  rate  what  little 
influence  one  has  on  people  can  be  used  to  help  instead  of 
hinder  their  work.'  To  live  her  own  life,  and  make  that  life  a 
beautiful  and  perfect  thing,  was  her  desire.  She  soon  found 
that  the  claims  of  society  interfered  with  this,  and  felt  no 
difficulty  in  disregarding  them  altogether.  She  never,  except 
when  Edward  was  in  office,  went  to  political  parties,  and 
never  to  Court  balls.  '  I  have  discovered  that  if  you  don't  go 
and  say  nothing  about  it,  nobody  ever  finds  it  out,'  she  said. 
But  she  neglected  no  official  duty  that  was  right  for  her  as 
Edward's  wife.  During  the  first  year,  a  few  country  house 
visits  were  paid,  but  more  and  more  she  withdrew  from  all 
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society  but  that  of  her  real  friends.  *  There  are  so  very  few 
people  I  would  rather  have  with  me  than  away,'  she  wrote  not 
long  after  her  marriage.  In  truth  she  cannot  be  said  to  have 
wanted  any  society  but  her  husband's,  and  when  he  was  not 
there  she  could  be  absolutely  content  alone.  Yet  she  loved 
her  friends.  As  the  years  went  on  their  number  grew,  and  she 
increasingly  felt  the  delight  and  stimulus  of  good  talk,  and  the 
interest  of  discovering  the  ideas  and  qualities  of  others.  At 
first  her  observations,  always  acute  enough,  were  apt  to  be  a 
little  cynical ;  it  sometimes  seemed  as  if  she  saw  more  readily 
the  ridiculous  or  the  mean  in  others  than  the  good.  But  time 
and  experience  widened  her  view,  and  her  growing  interest  in 
others  gave  her  new  insight. 

Already  during  the  days  of  her  engagement,  Dorothy  had 
begun  to  delight  in  fishing.  She  wrote  from  Scotland  in 
August  1885,  '  I  have  been  fishing  with  fly  all  morning.  I 
shall  never  fish  with  worm  again.  I  caught  one  very  nice  fish 
and  had  two  bites.'  After  their  marriage  Edward  took  her  to 
his  favourite  haunts  on  the  Test  and  the  Itchen,  beloved  since 
his  school  days  at  Winchester.  They  also  fished  when  they 
visited  friends  in  the  country.  From  one  house  she  writes  : 
'  My  hostess  is  charming  but  very  delicate,  which  makes  me  feel 
a  little  guilty,  as  I  walk  a  great  deal  and  fish  tremendously  while 
she  can  only  totter  about  and  sit  on  seats.'  During  these 
years  the  Francis  Buxtons  had  some  fishing  on  the  river  Spean 
in  Scotland,  and  the  Greys  often  stayed  there  with  them. 
'Dorothy  always  fished  with  Edward,  generally  taking  out 
her  book  and  reading  at  odd  moments,  but  preferring  as  a  rule 
to  watch  him  when  she  was  not  fishing.  She  was  very  strong, 
and  remained  erect  and  graceful  as  ever  while  wading  in  deep 
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water  and  casting  the  heavy  salmon  line,  even  at  the  end  of  a 
long  day.' 

In  spite  of  her  delight  in  English  country  pursuits,  she  had 
dreams  of  foreign  travel.  In  July  188G  she  writes :  ■  My 
object  at  present  is  to  get  Edward  to  like  travelling,  and  1 
thought  a  three  months'  trip  to  India  would  be  the  best  way 
of  achieving  it,  but  now  find  that  finances  positively  forbid. 
We  are  going  to  console  ourselves  in  the  autumn  by  making  a 
new  pond  at  Fallodon  and  preparing  small  breeding  places  for 
the  ducks.' 

In  the  following  year,  her  plan  of  a  journey  to  India  was 
carried  out.  Some  of  those  who  entertained  them  remember 
vividly  the  impression  she  made.  The  coldness  of  her  manner, 
due  in  great  part  to  shyness,  made  some  think  her  proud,  but 
no  one  could  fail  to  be  interested  in  her. 

In  India,  she  first  met  Mrs.  Neville  (now  Lady)  Lyttelton, 
who  afterwards  in  London  became  a  close  friend,  who  writes : 
;  They  came  to  Mahableshwar  both  the  picture  of  youth  and 
keen  interest  and  enjoyment.  (Dorothy  was  then  twenty- 
three.)  Her  looks  were  brilliant,  light  brown  hair,  parted  on 
her  forehead,  but  soft  and  wavy,  great  clear  grey  eyes,  a  fresh 
pink  and  white  almost  ruddy  complexion,  tall,  alert,  upright 
with  a  strong  springy  step,  the  very  embodiment  of  activity 
and  youth  and  strength.  I  remember  her  in  a  very  plain, 
close-fitting  black  velvet  evening  gown.  Then  as  always,  un- 
usually independent  and  capable  about  all  practical  things, 
such  as  dressing  and  packing,  she  was  travelling  without  a 
maid.  I  cannot  remember  what  we  talked  about,  but  I  know 
that  we  laughed  a  great  deal  and  that  she  regretted  that 
Edward  should  have  to  go  home  and  go  into  politics.' 

F 
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The  following  letters  tell  of  Dorothy's  own  enjoyment : 
To  Miss  Ella  Pease. 

Agra :  Dec.  26,  1887. 
.  .  .  We  have  hitherto  been  entirely  prosperous,  and  I  have  more 
than  ever  the  feeling  that  everything  is  too  good  to  last ;  it  has  been  a 
succession  of  meeting  interesting  people  and  seeing  beautiful  things 
ever  since  we  landed.  Certainly  the  society  part  is  the  least  pleasant ; 
but  the  only  way  to  hear  about  things  is  to  talk  to  people  who  live 
amongst  them,  and  we  have  done  a  good  deal  of  it  already.  I  find 
most  people  suspect  one  of  having  come  out  to  India  to  find  definite  solu- 
tions to  all  the  Indian  problems  (of  which  there  are  many)  and  write  a 
book  about  them  when  one  gets  home.  Edwin  Arnold,  Wilfrid  Blunt, 
Samuel  Smith,  &c,  have  done  so,  and  we  get  the  legacy  of  suspicions. 
One  rather  funny  thing  I  have  come  across  a  good  deal  is  that,  though 
people  will  abuse  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  most  violently,  they  use  the 
same  arguments  against  any  interference  from  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Home  Rulers  use  :  '  How  can  the  House  of  Commons  understand  our 
Jand  system,  or  expect  things  to  go  right  when  they  send  out  Governors 
and  Viceroys  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  India  ? '  The  three  rulers  we 
have  come  across,  Lord  Iteay,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  and  Sir  Auckland  Colvin, 
are  all  good  Liberals,  but  from  all  accounts  it  is  greatly  the  exception  to 
find  a  Liberal  either  in  the  army  or  among  collectors,  magistrates,  or  any 
of  the  Civil  Servants.  ...  It  is  all  very  interesting  to  us,  but  I  don't 
know  if  it  will  be  to  you.  One  of  the  most  useful  things  in  a  visit  to 
India  is  that  one  views  England  from  a  distance,  and  I'm  sure  one  gets  a 
wider  view.  This  is  the  most  wonderful  place  for  buildings  we  have  yet 
been  in,  and  the  culmination  of  all  white  marble  is  the  Taj  Mehal.  Each 
time  one  sees  it  again  it  takes  one's  breath  away  more,  and  it  becomes 
more  necessary  to  touch  it  to  make  sure  it  is  real ;  it  is  purity  itself  and 
the  perfection  of  carving  and  inlay  work,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
quite  where  its  beauty  lies.  The  beauty  is  not  good  beauty  though,  and, 
like  all  these  splendid  buildings,  it  might  be  the  work  of  gods,  men,  or 
devils,  and  one  doesn't  quite  know  which.     They  have  none  of  the  wisdom 
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of  life  or  human  sympathy  about  them,  and  they  breathe  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  men  who  built  them.  All  the  same,  it  is  only  possible  to  keep 
one's  little  stock  of  judgment  when  one  is  away  from  them,  in  then- 
presence  every  part  of  one  is  taken  captive,  like  in  that  of  some  beautiful 
fascinating  woman  that  one  does  not  quite  approve  of.  Edward  always 
talks  of  the  '  Sun,  Moon,  and  Taj  '  now,  and  we  have  the  sad  feeling  that 
we  shall  never  admire  anything  again  after  having  seen  it,  though  I  hope 
this  will  wear  off  after  a  time.  The  luxury  of  the  palaces  is  quite  inde- 
scribable ;  of  course,  water  in  this  dry  country  has  a  beauty  unknown  in 
ours,  and  they  had  streams  running  through  their  rooms  in  marble  chan- 
nels, inlaid  with  beautiful  stones,  and  into  their  baths,  over  coloured  lights 
and  through  perforated  marble  screens,  and  nearly  miles  of  fountains 
beautifully  arranged  with  cypress  trees,  and  marble  courtyards  and  great 
bushes  of  scarlet  poinsettias.  We  spent  Christmas  Day  at  Futtehpore 
Sikhri,  a  red  sandstone  palace  on  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  a  boundless  plain. 
We  lived  in  a  separate  little  house  belonging  to  the  palace,  four  rooms 
opening  into  each  other  in  arches,  very  massive  and  absolutely  covered  with 
most  exquisite  carving  ;  it  seemed  great  sacrilege,  as  we  had  excellent  meals 
provided  in  it,  and  one's  tub  in  a  sort  of  little  mosque  place,  and  very 
luxurious  armchairs ;  but  one  has  to  get  used  to  these  things.  We  once 
lodged  in  a  mosque  pure  and  simple,  and  made  ourselves  very  comfortable 
in  it.  People  are  tremendously  hospitable  and  kind,  and  the  Rajas,  where 
there  are  any,  are  exceedingly  useful.  The  one  at  Jey pore  lent  us  a  splendid 
carriage  and  an  elephant  to  go  about  on,  and  the  one  here  lent  us  two 
riding  horses  which  we  were  to  have  gone  out  pig-sticking  on  ;  but  it  did 
not  come  off,  as  we  went  lovely  rides  instead.  I'm  never  tired  of  poking 
about  these  funny  towns ;  the  people  do  anything  in  the  street,  which 
greatly  adds  to  the  interest,  and  their  lovely  dresses  are  an  endless  source  of 
joy.  Altogether  it  is  impossible  to  be  grateful  enough  for  it  all,  and  I 
can't  believe  we  shall  never  see  it  again.  We  make  great  plans  of  coming 
out  again  some  day  entirely  for  sport,  and  living  about  in  tents  in  the 
jungle  quite  independent  of  everybody.  Sport  out  here  is  so  entirely  more 
respectworthy  than  in  England.  We  have  had  delightful  weather  all  the 
time,  and  haven't  come  across  a  single  discomfort  of  any  sort,  I  expect 
because  we  weren't  on  the  look  out  for  them,  as  people  grumble  at  the 
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hotels  and  railway  travelling,  &c,  when  we  think  it  all  delightful.     It  is  a 
great  thing  to  be  green,  I  am  sure.  .  .  . 

Your  loving 

Dorothy. 

Fallodon  :  Thursday,  Feb.  23,  1888. 
How  nice  of  you  to  write  and  welcome  us  home.  It  is  rather  cold 
and  gloomy  certainly  after  India,  but  coming  home  is  a  solid  pleasure 
which  is  not  affected  by  the  niceness  of  the  place  one  has  come  to  it  from, 
happily.  .  .  .  India  already  seems  like  a  beautiful  dream,  and  we  are 
so  hard  at  work  on  huge  boxes  of  letters  and  papers  and  speeches  that 
we  have  not  time  to  draw  odious  comparisons  between  to-day  and  this  day 
a  month  ago.  .  .  . 

On  the  whole  India  did  not  take  hold  of  her  imagination. 
She  felt  its  people  very  strange,  as  if  she  had  nothing  to  do 
with  them  and  would  rather  leave  them  alone.  The  wonderful 
buildings  did  not  really  attract  her.  Reflection  made  her  feel 
that  the  Taj  was  not  nearly  so  fine  or  so  human  as  an  English 
cathedral.  It  was  the  wonderful  scenery  of  the  Himalayas 
that  produced  the  strongest  impression  upon  both  her  and 
Edward. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE    COTTAGE 

Thus  while  the  days  flew  by  and  years  passed  on, 
From  nature  and  her  overflowing  soul, 
I  had  received  so  much,  that  all  my  thoughts 
Were  steeped  in  feeling. — Prelude  ii.  396. 

The  claims  of  politics  made  long  journeys  impossible  for  the 
Greys,  and  love  of  fishing  and  of  English  country  became  too 
strong  to  allow  a  taste  for  foreign  travel  to  grow  up,  so  that 
the  journey  to  India  proved  to  be  the  only  one  they  ever  took 
by  choice.  As  the  years  went  on,  they  grew  increasingly  sure 
of  what  they  wanted,  and  as  they  saw  clearly  what  they  wanted 
so  they  determined  to  make  their  own  life.  In  1888  Dorothy 
wrote  : 

I  get  more  and  more  to  realise  what  a  fatal  thing  it  is  to  have  such 
an  ideal  life  as  ours  if  one  has  to  behave  as  if  it  was  an  ordinary  one.  We 
separate  and  live  in  London  and  mix  up  with  people  just  the  same  as  if 
we  were  unable  to  live  without  it.  I  sometimes  get  to  think  that  we 
.should  do  some  good  before  we  die,  if  only  we  were  not  handicapped  by  the 
cares  of  the  world.  It  seems  necessary  to  waste  such  heaps  of  time  before 
we  can  get  an  hour  or  two  well  spent,  and  yet  there  are  all  sorts  of  side- 
lights which  show  us  the  good  of  human  converse  or  something  of  the  sort, 
and  one  gets  puzzled.  I  believe  we  have  arrived  at  the  state  when  we  have 
got  all  the  good  out  of  people  that  we  shall  ever  get. 

Ordinary  society,  country  house  visiting,  week-end  parties 
were  all  neglected.     As  little  time  as  possible  was  spent  in 
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London,  and  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  country,  and  es- 
pecially in  fishing.  Every  year  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
Edward  fished  on  the  Itchen.  Then,  when  the  'glory  of 
the  woods  in  the  south  of  England  was  over,  when  the  water 
meadows  seemed  to  grow  a  little  too  soft,  the  air  to  lack 
freshness,  the  even-flowing  chalk  stream,  so  clear  and  gentle, 
so  docile  and  perfectly  under  control,  seemed  just  a  little  tame,' 
they  would  go  to  the  far  north  of  Scotland  and  '  the  rough, 
noisy  streams  and  great  brown  pools  clearing  after  a  flood.' 

Dorothy  seldom  fished  on  the  Itchen,  and  delighted  in  her 
fishing  on  the  Scotch  rivers,  yet  perhaps  the  happiest  part  of 
her  happy  life  was  spent  in  the  Itchen  valley.  The  first  year 
they  stayed  at  the  Plough,  the  little  inn  in  the  tiny  village  of 
Itchen  Abbas.  Then  for  some  years  they  stayed  in  a  fishing 
cottage  belonging  to  Lord  Northbrook.  At  last  in  1890  they 
made  a  home  of  their  own  on  the  Itchen,  so  dear  as  to  become 
in  truth  for  them  a  sacred  place,  where  they  felt  '  hidden  and 
safe,'  sure  of  the  joy  and  peace  that  each  day  would  bring 
without  fail,  for  each  day  was  like  the  living  waters  of  the 
Itchen,  a  never-failing  spring  of  peace  and  pure  delight. 

An  avenue  of  tall  limes  leads  across  a  gently  sloping  field 
to  the  half-acre  of  land  on  which  their  Cottage  stands.  Here 
the  avenue  abruptly  ends,  the  last  three  great  trees  standing  in 
the  little  garden  and  sheltering  the  Cottage.  These  limes 
seem  alive  with  long-tailed  tits  who  build  their  nests  high  up 
among  the  thick  foliage.  Below  the  Cottage,  the  field  slopes 
abruptly  to  the  water  meadow,  where  the  Itchen  and  all  the 
little  streams  which  flow  from  and  into  it  wind  swiftly  and 
silently  amongst  great  masses  of  flowering  reeds  and  yellow 
flags,  marsh  agrimony  and  purple  loosestrife.     On  the  other 
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side  of  the  water  meadow,  the  deep  woods  of  Avington  Park 
slope  gently  upwards.  The  air  is  full  of  the  song  of  birds,  the 
cries  and  splashing  of  the  waterfowl,  and  the  hum  of  the  bees 
amongst  the  limes.  The  scents  of  the  Cottage  are  as  character- 
istic as  its  sounds.  A  hedge  of  sweet  briar  encloses  the  garden, 
and  in  the  little  square  behind  the  Cottage  which  is  given  up 
to  flowers,  there  is  room  for  a  wealth  of  sweet-scented  things. 
This  little  garden  is  all  light  and  colour ;  open  towards  the 
west,  it  seems  in  the  evening  to  catch  and  hold  amongst 
the  flowers  the  last  glory  of  the  sun.  In  front  of  the  Cottage 
is  a  little  lawn  with  a  border  of  roses,  where  the  birds,  sure  of 
a  loving  welcome,  come  daily  to  be  fed.  There  is  no  path 
anywhere,  not  even  through  the  lime  avenue,  nothing  to  point 
the  way  to  the  Cottage  to  the  passer-by  along  the  Winchester 
road.  It  lies  safe  and  secluded,  hidden  amongst  its  trees  from 
all  curious  eyes,  and  yet  a  walk  of  five  minutes  across  the  field 
brings  one  either  to  the  station  or  to  the  little  village.  Next 
to  the  garden  lies  an  old  chalk  pit,  full  of  trees  and  bramble 
bushes,  the  haunt  of  many  birds.  Here  kingfishers,  red- 
backed  shrikes  and  nightingales  have  been  observed  to  breed. 
The  cows  used  to  get  in  from  the  field  and  disturb  the  peace 
of  this  refuge  for  the  birds,  and  it  was  a  great  joy  to  the  Greys 
when,  in  1902,  they  were  able  to  rent  the  chalk  pit.  They 
railed  it  in  to  keep  out  the  cows,  and  planted  bulbs  and 
flowering  shrubs  without  disturbing  the  brambles  and  wild 
roses.  A  white  bench  was  placed  amongst  the  bushes,  and 
here  Dorothy  would  sit  to  watch  the  birds. 

The  Cottage  itself  was  simple  enough,  '  a  tin  cottage '  as 
Dorothy  always  called  it,  with  its  roof  painted  red,  its  walls 
covered  with  trellis,  so  that  it  is  buried  in  creepers,  honey- 
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suckle,  roses,  clematis,  amongst  which  many  birds,  black- 
birds, thrushes,  chaffinches,  robins,  and  wagtails  build  their 
nests.  It  was  meant  only  to  serve  as  a  necessary  shelter,  for 
all  real  life  was  lived  out  of  doors,  but  like  everything  that 
Dorothy  touched,  it  has  a  dainty  charm  of  its  own.  The  little 
sitting-room  with  its  great  window  opening  down  to  the 
ground,  has  its  walls  hung  with  blue  linen,  and  there  is  a  bit 
of  soft  blue  carpet  on  the  floor.  The  comfortable  chairs  and 
sofa  are  covered  with  blue  and  white  chintz,  and  on  the  wall 
are  two  long  rows  of  books.  No  servant  lived  at  the  Cottage  ; 
but  a  woman,  the  same  faithful  Susan  Drover  all  the  time, 
came  across  the  fields  from  the  village  to  cook  and  clean. 

To  their  Cottage  the  Greys  came  to  catch  the  first  signs  of 
spring  when,  in  spite  of  the  cold  March  wind,  white  violets 
could  be  found  in  sheltered  corners.  At  each  visit  there  was 
some  new  beauty  to  discover  ;  '  the  first  tufts  of  grey  green 
leaves  on  the  honeysuckle'  round  the  cottage  windows,  the 
first  song  of  the  nightingale,  the  first  green  trees  in  fresh  new 
leaf,  '  so  fresh  and  bright,  showing  up  with  such  a  happy  spirit 
against  those  still  bare  and  brown,  like  something  surprised  by 
a  great  joy,  which  catches  your  eye,  and  asks  you  to  share  its 
delight.' 

Every  week  end  during  the  early  spring  and  summer  was 
spent  at  the  Cottage,  so  that  they  saw  the  most  beautiful 
season  of  the  year,  the  time  of  blossom  and  promise,  at  its  best. 
No  outsider  was  allowed  to  disturb  their  peace.  Dorothy 
always  felt  very  keenly  the  strain  of  social  life,  she  needed 
complete  rest,  and  felt  that  the  only  way  in  which  she  could 
do  her  duties  in  the  world  was  by  securing  a  refuge  where  she 
could  be  sure  of  perfect  peace.     She  determined  therefore  to 
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enter  into  no  relations  with  the  people  of  Itchen  Abbas  and 
the  neighbourhood.  She  wrote,  '  There  is  so  much  business 
that  is  necessary,  one  has  to  protect  oneself  from  the  unneces- 
sary or  one's  life  would  be  too  full  of  dust.'  When  someone 
called,  the  call  was  not  returned,  and  it  was  soon  understood 
that  she  wished  to  be  left  to  herself.  For  nineteen  years  she 
knew  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  birds,  the  streams  and  all  the 
moods  of  the  Itchen  valley,  as  no  one  else,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  knew  nothing  of  her  except  as  a  tall  figure 
wandering  in  the  water  meadow,  or  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the 
station  shed  when  she  was  waiting  for  a  train,  looking  almost 
fiercely  aloof  in  her  desire  that  no  one  should  notice  her.  It 
was  only  a  very  few  favoured  friends  who  were  ever  allowed 
to  visit  the  Cottage,  and  those  few  came  for  the  most  part  when 
Dorothy  was  there  alone.  One  or  two  were  on  very  rare 
occasions  invited  to  stay  at  the  village  inn  and  spent  their  days 
at  the  Cottage.  But  Dorothy  had  no  jealousy  in  her  love,  she 
did  not  wish  to  keep  the  Cottage  for  herself,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer,  when  they  were  in  Scotland,  she 
liked  to  lend  it  to  such  friends  as  would  appreciate  it.  She 
could  not  bear  that  it  should  be  wasted,  and  she  loved  to 
hear  news  of  the  dear  place  when  she  was  away  from  it. 

Since  1902  she  has  allowed  me  each  year  to  learn  to  love 
it  in  all  the  beauty  of  its  late  summer  moods,  when  the  reeds 
are  tall  in  the  water  meadows,  and  the  hedges  glow  with 
crimson  and  purple  berries.  It  was  lent  to  me  so  sweetly  and 
graciously  ;  she  seemed  to  wish  to  make  me  feel  that  it  added  to 
her  happiness  to  know  that  I  and  mine  were  enjoying  and 
loving  their  dear  Cottage  and  the  lovely  Itchen  country. 

No  doubt  Dorothy's  passion  for  the  peace  and  seclusion  of 
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the  Cottage  lessened  her  opportunities  for  intercourse  with 
others.  There  were  those  even  amongst  her  friends  who  were 
anxious  lest  she  should  be  led  away  by  what  they  feared  might 
grow  into  a  love  of  selfish  ease,  and  were  alarmed  lest  her 
delight  in  a  simple  country  life  and  her  hatred  of  London 
might  draw  her  husband  away  from  politics.  It  is  true  that 
she  was  perhaps  never  quite  clear  as  to  the  compelling  nature 
of  the  call  to  a  political  life.  She  felt  that  it  most  probably 
was  the  call  of  duty,  but  one  who  had  her  confidence  on  this 
point  writes :  '  There  was  never  absent  from  her  mind  the 
element  of  doubt.  But  for  the  certainty  that  a  capricious 
resolution  was  the  last  thing  she  would  have  permitted  herself 
to  form,  I  should  never  have  felt  sure  that  she  would  not  have 
counselled  him  to  withdraw  from  it  all.'  But  since  politics 
were  not  to  be  deserted,  since  much  of  life  had  to  be  what 
Dorothy  called  '  dusty,'  rather  than  criticise  her  devotion  to 
the  seclusion  of  the  Cottage,  it  will  be  well  to  try  to  under- 
stand what  her  life  there  meant  to  her. 

She  would  never  have  become  the  woman  she  was  without 
long  quiet  spaces  in  her  life.  Communing  with  nature  did 
for  her  much  what  religion  does  for  others.  It  lifted  her  out 
of  herself,  it  made  her  move  among  big  thoughts,  a  lonely 
soul,  and  yet  in  touch  with  all  the  harmonies  of  nature  till 
she  found  her  place  in  it  and  became  part  of  it.  She  often 
spent  days  at  the  Cottage  absolutely  alone  when  Edward 
had  to  be  in  London.  She  would  sleep  there  alone  with 
windows  and  doors  open,  or  sometimes  have  her  bed  carried 
outside  on  to  the  lawn.  Once,  when  alone  at  night,  she  saw 
the  face  of  a  tramp  looking  in  at  the  window,  but  this  did  not 
make  her  afraid.     She  would  sit  for  hours  at  a  time  among 
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the  reeds  bordering  the  Itchen,  listening  to  the  busy  chatter 
of  the  sedge  birds,  watching  the  dabchicks  as  they  dived  in 
the  clear  water,  and  the  swooping  flight  of  the  swallows  over 
the  valley.  Or  she  would  wander  through  the  great  trees  and 
copses  of  the  park  to  the  wide  open  downs  which  lie  on  either 
side  of  the  rich  Itchen  valley,  to  watch  the  plovers  and  wheat- 
ears,  and  listen  for  the  stone-curlews.  It  was  the  custom  at 
the  Cottage  to  dine  at  half-past  five  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
fishing,  and  after  dinner  they  would  spend  the  long  spring 
evening  in  a  rambling  walk,  staying  out  sometimes  till  mid- 
night on  a  cold  spring  night,  when  the  moon  was  full  and  the 
ground  stiff  with  frost.  As  they  came  back  in  the  dusk  over 
the  meadows,  they  could  see  the  welcoming  light  of  the  lamp 
in  the  cottage  window  shining  out  across  the  valley.  Tea  was 
waiting,  the  lamps  were  lit,  windows  and  doors  stood  open, 
but  there  was  no  one  there  except  the  owls  calling  among  the 
trees.  Susan  had  long  since  finished  her  work  and  gone  home 
to  her  cottage  over  the  fields. 

On  Sundays  there  was  no  fishing.  In  the  morning  gene- 
rally a  book  of  the  Prelude  would  be  read  aloud.  Wordsworth 
was  their  high-priest  in  the  study  of  nature.  A  long  walk 
followed.  The  country  round  the  Cottage  gives  many  op- 
portunities for  varied  walks.  In  one  afternoon  it  is  possible 
to  pass  over  wide  stretching  open  downs,  bare  and  dry  with 
their  puddled  dew-ponds  ready  to  catch  the  rain  water,  their 
scattered  clumps  of  beech  wood,  their  great  lonely  yew  trees 
standing  here  and  there  like  black  sentinels,  and  then,  through 
commons  and  woodland  past  isolated  farms,  lying  high  without 
streams  or  running  water,  till  one  drops  down  again  into  the 
rich  luxuriance  of  the  Itchen  valley,  with  its  long  grass  and 
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reeds  and  tangles  of  flowers,  with  its  numberless  streams,  its 
villages  at  every  mile,  its  huge  woods  and  parks. 

When  bicycles  were  introduced  it  was  possible  to  explore 
a  still  further  range  of  country.  Dorothy  first  took  to 
bicycling  at  Fallodon  in  1895.  She  writes  on  October  12  of 
that  year : 

Yesterday  we  bicycled  thirty  miles  across  the  moors  and  round  north. 
The  wind  was  against  us  going,  and  we  thought  all  the  time  how  lovely 
to  come  back  in  front  of  it,  and  the  horrid  thing  just  dropped  as  we 
turned  to  come  home  and  soon  changed  and  was  against  us  again.  This 
always  happens  I  see,  and  bicycling  is  only  nice  if  everything  is  quite 
favourable. 

But  she  soon  grew  to  enjoy  bicycling  and  prefer  it  to  driving, 
for  the  perfect  silence  of  the  wheels  made  it  easy  to  enjoy  the 
birds  as  she  glided  past. 

In  1896  bicycles  were  first  brought  to  the  Cottage.  The 
Greys  had  meant  to  get  out  at  Alton  and  ride  to  Itchen 
Abbas, '  a  reckless  and  hard-hearted  innovation  which  was  stopt 
by  the  weather.'  It  seemed  afterwards  as  if '  it  would  have 
been  inconsiderate  and  wanting  in  reverence  to  a  place  which 
had  kept  itself  so  unchanged  for  them,  to  rush  into  it  on 
bicycles  for  the  first  time.  So  the  bicycles  were  walked 
humbly  and  thoughtfully  down  the  avenue  and  left  to  begin 
slowly  the  great  part  they  would  play  in  cottage  life.' 

The  months  spent  year  after  year  in  the  same  dear  place 
gave  time  for  associations  to  gather  round  each  well-known 
spot ;  the  withy  bed  where  the  reeds  meet  high  above  one's 
head  as  one  walks,  '  the  stretch  of  flowering  grass  like  a  milky 
way  under  dark  green  trees,'  the  copse  where  the  nightingales 
sang,  the  bridge  over  the  swift  silent  stream  were  not  only 
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enjoyed  for  themselves  but  '  lit  by  happy  memories  falling  on 
them  like  gleams  of  light '  till  each  particular  place  had  its  own 
special  associations  and  joys.  Small  things  in  the  parks  and 
farms,  unnoticed  probably  by  their  owners,  gave  them  all 
kinds  of  peculiar  joys.  There  was  one  particularly  fine  wild 
rose  in  a  corner  of  the  park  which  year  after  year  they  kept 
carefully  free  from  the  brambles  that  threatened  to  choke  it. 
Each  Sunday  had  its  own  delight.  The  Sunday  when  the 
fresh  green  of  the  young  beeches  was  at  its  best  was  called 
Beech  Sunday,  and  there  was  Lilac  Sunday,  and  Wild  Rose 
Sunday,  and  Lime-flower  Sunday,  and  many  others. 

Each  coining  was  full  of  a  new  joy,  each  going  of  the  tender 
sorrow  of  parting  from  a  trusted  friend.  One  hot  July  day, 
when  they  came  into  the  garden  glorious  with  the  great  blow 
of  roses,  a  wren  filled  the  air  with  its  happy  song,  and  then 
flew  over  the  cottage  from  the  poplar  in  the  field  below  to  the 
limes  in  the  avenue,  singing  all  the  way.  '  It  is  like  a  blessing,' 
Dorothy  said. 

The  best  part  of  their  happiness  seemed  bound  up  with  the 
Cottage.  As  Dorothy  expressed  it,  there  was  '  a  great  feeling 
of  safeness  everywhere  about  the  Cottage.'  There  she  could 
most  easily  be  herself.  She  wrote  once,  '  I  am  not  at  all  a 
good  London  wife,  but  I  know  I  am  a  good  cottage  wife.'  Of 
the  character  of  Dorothy's  love  for  nature  a  friend  writes,  '  I 
never  knew  a  woman  to  care  so  much  about  the  country  who 
patronised  it  so  little  ;  but  the  meaning  in  it,  and  the  joy  of 
it,  passed  readily  from  her  own  calm,  deep  realisation  into  the 
consciousness  of  her  comrade.'  *  Nature  was  her  atmosphere, 
her  closest  confidant.'  '  Simple  and  familiar  things  easily 
yielded  up  for  her  their  essential  poetry.' 
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It  was  not  to  the  mere  dreamy  delight  in  nature  that 
Dorothy  gave  herself.  Her  early  love  of  wild  things  led  her, 
now  that  she  had  opportunity,  to  devote  herself  to  a  real 
study  of  birds  and  their  ways.  She  took  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  learn  the  notes  of  different  birds,  and  would  sit  with 
Edward  under  a  tree  time  after  time,  listening  to  the  song  of 
a  bird.  Afterwards  they  would  test  their  memories,  trying 
whether  they  could  recall  the  song.  Dorothy  read  much 
on  natural  history,  and  delighted  specially  in  the  books  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson.  When,  to  her  great  delight,  she  came  to 
know  Mr.  Hudson,  he  felt  at  once  that  her  feeling  for  nature 
was  quite  uncommon,  and  more  in  sympathy  with  his  own 
than  that  of  anyone  he  had  ever  met.  Her  desire  to  make  his 
acquaintance  had  led  her  to  ask  him  to  call  upon  her,  and  he 
remembers  that  the  first  impression  she  made  upon  him  was 
one  of  strong  surprise  ;  he  had  an  immediate  sense  of  her  being 
quite  different  from  other  people.  When  in  the  country  with 
her,  he  was  struck  with  the  extraordinary  quickness  of  her 
observation.  He  had  gone  down  to  Itchen  Abbas  to  observe 
the  habits  of  reed-buntings,  and  went  with  her  into  the  water 
meadow  to  try  to  hear  one.  It  was  June,  and  the  air  was  full 
of  a  multitude  of  songs.  But  in  a  moment  she  said  :  '  There 
it  is  ! '  Right  away  in  the  distance,  across  the  valley,  she  had 
heard  a  reed-bunting,  quite  faint  amongst  the  other  sounds. 
It  was  full  five  minutes  before  Mr.  Hudson  could  hear  it. 
Later  they  came  down  into  the  meadow  with  Edward  to 
try  to  find  a  reed-bunting's  nest,  and  walked  waist  deep 
amongst  the  reeds.  Very  soon,  before  either  of  the  others,  she 
had  found  a  nest. 

Dorothy's  love  for  birds  made  her  readily  agree  to  Mr. 
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Hudson's  request  that  she  would  join  the  Bird  Protection 
Society.  She  became  a  life  member  in  1895,  and  wrote :  '  I 
have  used  no  feathers  except  ostrich  feathers  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  have  induced  several  people  to  give  up  aigrettes. 
I  will  take  more  trouble  now,  and  get  them  to  join  the 
Society.  I  should  like  to  see  some  more  of  the  pamphlets  it 
publishes.' 

The  nature  of  her  study  of  birds,  and  of  her  feeling  for  the 
life  at  the  Cottage,  will  be  best  shown  by  some  extracts  from  a 
book  kept  there  in  which  she  occasionally  noted  her  observa- 
tions. 

May  7,  1894. — I  stayed  till  the  afternoon,  and  spent  all  the  morning 
in  the  wild  park,  which  is  in  a  lovely  state  of  light  green  beauty.  I  sat 
clown  by  each  nightingale  and  listened  to  it  till  it  stopped,  then  went  on 
to  the  next,  and  so  on.  I  had  been  listening  for  about  an  hour,  when  I 
heard  a  very  slight  sibilant  sound  that  reminded  me  of  a  wood-wren.  I 
went  to  it,  but  heard  nothing,  and  went  back  to  my  nightingale.  After  a 
bit  I  heard  it  again,  and  went  and  sat  under  the  oak  where  it  was.  I 
heard  little  whisperings  high  up,  and  at  last  came  a  good  long  sibilant  note, 
which  made  me  feel  very  happy,  because  it  was  certainly  a  wood-wren,  and 
wood-wrens  are  much  loved.  I  saw  the  bird — only  one — and  it  sang  at 
intervals  of  about  four  minutes,  very  faintly  generally,  and  there  were  none 
of  the  staccato  notes  which  generally  go  before  the  sibilant  sound.  I 
heard  none  of  the  long  notes  either,  but  the  sibilant  notes  got  stronger  as 
they  went  on  and  the  rest  will  follow.  It  worked  about  in  the  oak  all  the 
time  I  was  with  it,  about  an  hour,  and  I  left  it  there,  hoping  to  find  it 
again  on  Saturday. 

June  2. — The  lesser-spotted  woodpeckers  are  feeding,  and  they  are  in 
very  bad  plumage  and  look  hard-worked.  They  won't  feed  if  we  stand 
nearer  than  the  walnut  tree  in  the  ditch.  Both  birds  feed  ;  they  cling  on 
outside  the  hole  and  dab  their  heads  in  ;  there  is  a  slight  young  bird's  noise 
to  be  heard  when  one  stands  close  underneath  the  nest.  I  found  a  willow- 
wren's  nest  in  the  wild  park,  near  the  sawmill,  on  Saturday,  and  took  E. 
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to  see  them  on  Sunday.  We  sat  on  a  peeled  oak  for  some  time  in  the  sun, 
and  listened  to  the  last  two  or  three  nightingales.  We  had  been  there 
about  twenty  minutes,  when  I  was  ware  of  a  nightingale  slinking  out  of  a 
bramble  close  by  us.  I  looked,  and  found  the  nest  with  four  young  in  it. 
It  was  built  of  dead  leaves  shuffled  together,  and  a  thick  lining  of  skeleton 
leaves  held  them  together.  I  looked  for  more,  but  only  found  one  more 
willow-wren.  On  Sunday  morning  E.,  coming  out  of  the  chalk  pit,  met  a 
robin  with  food  coming  from  our  black  gate.  We  thought  we  might  as 
well  see  where  it  went,  and  when  both  birds  had  very  cautiously  fed,  we 
looked  amongst  the  roots  of  the  lime  which  stands  outside  the  railing,  and 
found  a  large  young  cuckoo  in  their  nest.  It  heaved  up  and  down  when  we 
looked  at  it,  and  pecked  very  savagely  and  opened  its  huge  scarlet  throat. 
We  fed  it  with  hard-boiled  egg,  which  it  learned  to  eat  after  a  bit.  It  was 
very  soft  and  grey  and  had  nice  eyes  and  a  spotted  tail.  There  are  many 
kingfishers  to  be  seen  up  and  down  the  river.  They  can  nearly  always  be 
heard  going  up  and  down  the  hidden  brook.  There  has  been  cold  weather 
ever  since  we  left,  and  no  roses  out  except  three  Ideals  on  the  house,  some 
Gloires,  and  the  row  of  pink  Chinas  in  front,  which  look  very  bright  and 
nice.  The  creepers  on  the  house  and  the  sweetbriar  have  grown  more 
this  year  than  any  since  they  were  planted.  There  are  far  more  long-tailed 
than  any  kind  of  tit  about  here.  .  .  .  The  second  brood  of  sparrows  is  in  the 
corner  of  the  roof  over  my  room,  and  the  young  sparrows  which  were 
hatched  in  ivy  on  the  walnut  are  now  helping  to  feed  that  second  brood. 
I  have  seen  a  cuckoo  birdnesting.  It  perched  on  small  blackthorn  bushes 
and  looked  inside  each  one. 

July  2. — The  wren  sang  nearly  all  the  morning.  We  talked  about  it 
while  we  were  at  breakfast,  and  thought  how  nice  it  was  that  we  knew 
enough  to  be  able  to  love  it  so  much,  and  how  many  people  there  were  who 
would  not  be  ware  of  it,  and  E.  said  :  '  Fancy,  if  God  came  in  and  said, 
"Did  you  notice  my  wren  ?"  and  they  were  obliged  to  say  they  had  not 
known  it  was  there.1 

March  11,  1895. — A  most  lovely  day.  I  sat  a  long  time  in  the  dry 
grass,  watching  the  swans  and  coots,  and  when  I  had  sat  there  about  half 
an  hour,  I  heard  a  chiff-chaff'  just  above  me  in  an  oak.  I  wasn't  looking 
out  for  it  at  all,  and  I  felt  as  if  it  might  have  been  singing  for  just  a  minute 
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before  I  heard  it.  I  saw  it  well  through  the  glasses  and  heard  it  twice 
again.  The  grass  in  the  withy  bed  was  crackling  in  the  sun,  and  I  felt 
hot  air  in  my  face  as  I  walked  ....  The  grass  is  quite  colourless,  except 
in  water  meadows  ;  the  great  frost  has  bleached  and  flattened  everything. 
It  is  much  hotter  to-day  than  yesterday,  and  still  one  feels  that  the 
spring  has  not  started,  and  there  might  be  frost  again  in  spite  of  the  chiff- 
chaff'.  I  put  up  a  snipe  in  the  water  meadow.  Three  parters  (partridges) 
chased  each  other  in  the  road  under  the  cottage.  There  is  always  a 
fight  when  three  birds  get  together  at  this  time  of  year,  but  pairing  seems 
to  get  done  with  very  little  wrangling  on  the  whole. 

May  13. — A  splendid  day — 74°.  I  sat  by  the  oak-tree  chalk  pit  an 
hour  and  a  half,  watching  for  kingfishers,  but  they  did  not  come.  Rest  of 
the  morning  spent  in  looking  for  nightingales1  nests ;  found  a  beginning 
only.  I  watched  a  cuckoo  very  close  while  it  was  making  a  lot  of  noise. 
It  opens  its  beak  a  very  little  for  the  first  note  and  shuts  it  up  quite  for 
the  second.  Another  cuckoo  got  up  from  the  ground  nearly  under  my 
feet,  but  I  could  see  no  nest  or  egg  ....  I  am  quite  prepared,  for  the 
nest  I  think  is  a  nightingale's  to  turn  into  a  whitethroat. 

May  20. — The  same  cold  weather — 46°.  1  lit  the  stove  before  lunch. 
Have  not  succeeded  in  finding  a  nightingale's  nest  and  feel  very  low  about 
it.  I  was  sitting  on  a  tree  root  in  a  wet  place,  watching  wagtails,  when 
a  stoat  put  its  head  out  of  a  hole  about  two  inches  off  my  dress,  and  hissed 
and  made  a  noise  like  a  loud,  harsh  water-hen  several  times,  and  then  got 
quiet.  I  saw  a  blackbird  chase  a  squirrel  about  twenty  yards  and  then 
attack  it  as  it  cork-screwed  up  a  large  oak.  It  hit  the  squirrel  several 
times.  I  could  not  see  that  the  squirrel  had  an  egg  in  its  mouth.  Three 
cuckoos  flew  about  near  me  ....  One  of  them  I  am  nearly  sure  had  an 
egg  in  its  mouth  and  flew  down  in  several  places  amongst  the  long  grass. 
It  was  followed  and  worried  by  six  little  birds.  I  watched  a  robin  fight. 
Two  cocks  kept  at  it  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  seemed  to  get  their  feet 
locked  together.  A  very  young  thrush  evidently  thought  that  something 
was  being  fed,  as  it  came  rushing  up  to  them  and  opened  its  mouth  at 
them  as  they  struggled.     They  went  away  laughing. 

May  27. — Splendid  day,  nice  breeze  ;  70°.  I  put  a  young  white- 
throat  into  the  nest  with  the  young  cuckoo,  which  I  think  is  about  five 
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days  old.  On  Saturday  it  was  white  and  red,  and  to-day  it  is  a  sort  of 
blue  all  over.  I  put  the  whitethroat  on  to  its  back,  and  it  at  once  stood 
up,  leaning  back,  with  its  wings  spread,  and  jerked  slightly  till  it  got  the 
little  bird  on  to  the  edge  of  the  nest.  I  caught  it  and  put  it  back  at  the 
bottom  of  the  nest,  under  the  cuckoo,  who  waited  for  a  minute  or  two, 
looking  rather  tired.  Then  it  turned  on  its  side  and  rubbed  the  little 
bird  on  to  the  side  of  the  nest  till  it  got  it  squeezed  on  to  its  back  ;  then 
it  waited,  panting.  Then  it  stretched  its  legs  out  on  each  side,  butted  its 
head  against  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  spread  its  wings  backward  and  up, 
and  stood  jerking  for  some  time  till  it  got  the  young  bird  over  the  edge, 
its  head  right  down  all  the  time.  It  stood  in  the  same  position  for  quite 
a  long  time,  to  make  sure  that  the  bird  was  really  out,  and  then  fell  down 
in  a  heap  at  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  quite  exhausted.  It  could  not  have 
stood  up  without  using  its  head  as  a  lever. 

May  17,  1897. — E.  having  gone  up  to  London,  I  have  spoken  no 
word  all  day  except  '  Dinner  at  half-past  seven,  please,  Susan.''  The  wag- 
tails have  been  fiddling  with  the  old  thrush  nest,  but  don't  seem  serious. 
.  .  .  There  were  young  wrens  to  be  seen,  and  I  watched  two  who  were 
climbing  up  trees  and  going  along  branches  and  taking  notice  of  each 
other  all  the  time.  I  felt  very  loving  towards  them,  and  when  I  began  to 
read  again  I  did  not  like  the  book,  Keats's  love  letters.  Keats  and  Fanny 
Brawn  don't  compare  well  with  wrens.  We  have  never  had  such  a 
complete  set  out  of  wrens1  nests  before.  Sitting  by  jaw  hatches  l  after 
sunset  and  getting  sort  of  deaf  with  the  noise,  it  was  nice  coming  away 
and  hearing  all  the  evening  singing  again  ;  an  interval  makes  it  seem 
more  wonderful.  I  found  a  hole  in  a  rotten  branch  just  the  right  size 
for  a  lesser- spotted,  but  it  is  too  low  down  to  be  real,  I'm  afraid.  It  is 
jiew,  though,  and  has  certainly  been  made  by  a  woodpecker.  We  shall  see. 
There  has  been  much  wind  all  day,  and  the  young  lime  leaves  double  up 
so  under  it  that  it  seems  cruel.  In  the  afternoon  it  got  warm  suddenly, 
and  I  have  been  sitting  on  our  bridge  in  the  dark,  with  the  river  so  high 
that  it  touches  the  bridge  and  makes  an  odd  noise. 

June  22. — Up  wren  path  on  the  17th  I  found  a  neAv  cock's  nest,  and  out 
of  it  came  a  stream  of  strong  young  wrens.     On   the    19th,  about    the 

1  A  small  dam  across  the  Itchen  in  the  meadow  near  the  Cottage. 
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same  time  of  day,  7  o'clock,  they  were  in  again.  They  must  go  in  there 
to  sleep.  The  stopping  of  the  singing  of  thrushes  and  blackbirds  seems 
to  make  room  for  other  little  songs.  I  have  heard  more  willow-wrens, 
chiff-chaffs  and  larks  to-day  than  for  some  time. 

April  2-4,  1898. — I  came  down  earlier  than  E.  and  visited  the  longtails. 
The  nest  is  roofed,  but  feels  flimsy,  as  if  it  were  not  lined.     Lots  of  white 

violets  amongst  the  ivy  in  the  larch  wood Up  wren  path  found  a 

large  bed  of  dark  sweet  violets,  and  while  we  were  picking  them  longtails 
came  above  and  were  watched  to  their  nest  high  up  in  an  ash  fork.  I 
watched  another  pair  into  the  tussock  place,  other  side  of  the  shallows,  but 

they  were  idle,  and  did  not  build,  and  could  not  be  found The  swans 

were  sitting  together  on  their  nest,  leaning  far  over  and  pulling  mud  and 
leaves  and  stuff  into  it — a  great  deal  of  neck  work. 

June  24. — Walked  to  Itchen  Wood  by  the  larch  wood,  which  had  sad 
notes  of  nightingales  afraid  for  their  young  in  it.  The  ground  is  all  over 
broad,  smooth  wood  grass  and  creeping  traveller,  and  white  violet  leaves 
are  hidden.  It  is  poppy  time.  They  mix  nicely  with  white  campion  and 
look  out  from  the  tops  of  hedges,  pretending  to  be  tree  poppies.  Mallows 
and  cranesbill  look  nice  together. 

April  27,  1899. — We  came  for  the  first  time  yesterday.  Both  thought 
we  heard  a  faint  sound  of  nightingale  in  the  chalk  pit  as  we  came  through 
the  gate,  and  later  the  bird  was  clearly  heard  to  be  there.  It  sang 
splendidly  at  night  with  a  small  moon.  I  got  close  and  heard  the  full 
notes.  It  is  there  again  to-day,  but  it  is  not  thought  to  be  safely 
established.  We  have  been  regularly  taken  in  by  the  longtails.  We  heard 
them  in  the  south-west  lime  tree,  and  looked  up  for  the  nest.  I  said,  seeing 
a  square  lump  on  a  bough,  '  I  suppose  that's  not  it ' ;  and  E.  said,  '  No, 
not  there n ;  and  to-day,  after  much  watching,  I  saw  a  tit  go  into  the 
lump  and  stay  there. 

May  3. — I  heard  a  great  fuss  of  long-tailed  tits,  and  went  out  and  saw 
nothing  ;  then  the  noise  got  worse,  and  I  looked  up,  and  saw  a  medium-sized 
bird  with  its  head  right  inside  the  nest.  I  shoo'd  it  away  in  a  great 
hurry  before  looking  at  it  through  glasses,  and  then  was  puzzled  what  it 
was.  It  flew  into  a  tree,  from  which  came  the  odd  wryneck  noise  that  I 
have  been  trying  to  make  out.     Some   time  after  I  saw  a  hen   chaffinch 
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make  for  the  nest  twice,  and  the  birds  drove  it  away  with  great  fury.  I 
thought  the  eggs  were  perhaps  broken,  but  the  birds  came  back  very  care- 
fully and  the  hen  was  fed  on  the  nest. 

June  27. — After  having  been  for  that  long  driving  about,  the  Cottage 
seems  even  smaller  and  snugger  than  before.  You  think  of  the  wide 
country  and  place  your  cottage  better.  We  have  taken  to  sleeping  out  at 
last,  having  always  meant  to,  and  never  bringing  it  off.  I  wake  up  a  nice 
lot  and  enjoy  every  night.  When  a  trout  jumps  and  splashes  flat,  it  sets 
all  the  sedge  birds  noising.  A  heron  has  croaked  both  nights,  and  coots1 
sounds  are  very  various.  I  got  the  little  breeze  that  says  'The  dawn,  the 
dawn,1  and  died  away.  The  larks  are  first.  You  couldn't  think  they 
could  see  their  way  up  in  the  dark.  Then  every  sedge  and  reed  warbler 
makes  monotonous,  ugly  noises  ;  then  swallows,  and  last  thrushes,  and  then 
you  go  and  sit  on  the  bridge  and  notice  the  light.  Swallows  skim 
long  before  you  see  a  swift,  but  these  did  not  come  out  of  the  clouds  for 
me.  At  this  time  of  the  year  small  things  drop  out  of  the  top  of  the 
limes  all  night  and  fall  through  the  leaves.  I  thought,  too,  I  heard  light 
bat  wings  in  and  out. 

June  28. — A  thunderstorm  at  6  o'clock.  Great  rain  and  very  peculiar 
hailstones,  quite  round,  pure  hard  ice,  radiating  from  the  middle.  About 
two  of  these  would  go  to  a  thrush's  egg  in  size.  I  picked  up  a  handful 
and  rattled  them  ;  it  felt  funny,  and  they  were  delicious  to  eat.  I  should 
think  there  were  about  forty  on  the  grass  in  front.  They  broke  as  they 
fell  on  the  roof. 

April  28-30,  1900. — Came  here  alone.  A  perfect  day  ;  not  a  breath  of 
wind,  no  cloud,  birds  in  full  spring  song.  ...  A  chaffinch  is  sitting  in  ivy 
on  a  front  poplar,  a  wood-pigeon  in  the  larch  wood,  and  a  silly  robin  is  in 
an  old  tin  pot  stuck  up  in  a  lime  tree  in  the  avenue.  I  heard  about  all 
the  summer  birds  that  belong  to  the  time  and  the  place  in  the  first  half- 
hour  of  being  here. 

June  4. — To-day  has  been  warm  after  four  very  cold  days.  A  gold- 
finch is  finishing  a  nest  on  a  lime  branch  just  opposite  the  kitchen 
window.  I  have  been  up  to  the  high  fields  in  the  north  every  evening  at 
dusk  to  listen  for  stone-Curlews.  Once  I  thought  I  heard  a  cry  that  I  did 
not   know :    two   notes,   the   second   four   notes   higher   than    the   first, 
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ending  long  and  clear,  much  higher  than  a  plover  which  I  heard  at  the 
same  time.  Lying  very  still  under  a  hedge,  two  hares  came  to  within  a  yard 
of  me,  suddenly  got  frightened,  and  rushed  away,  their  feet  making  quite 
a  thundering  on  the  dry  field. 

May  28,  1901. — .  .  .  There  is  a  peewit  in  the  meadow  opposite  the 
Cottage,  which  is  new  and  nice.  It  seems  to  fly  in  just  the  same  way  at 
night  as  in  the  day,  and  fussed  very  much  as  I  sat  on  the  bridge  in  dim 
moonlight.  I  suppose  it  finds  its  nest  all  right  in  the  dark.  .  .  .  We 
walked  to  a  large  dingle  towards  Horseshoe  (a  spot  high  on  the  downs)  on 
Sunday.  It  is  quite  a  wood  and  full  of  birds.  ...  I  found  a  willow- wren 
building  and  a  bullfinch  sitting.  There  is  a  linnet  with  young  in  a  bush 
towards  west  gate,  and  a  yellowhammer  near  it  with  eggs.  Six  rather 
poor  Fortune's  Yellow  roses  are  out,  high  up  in  the  front  of  the  Cottage. 
The  room  is  still  full  of  lilac. 

June  12. — A  hard,  cold  wind.  A  great  deal  of  young  bird  feeding 
going  on.  There  seems  to  be  difficulty  in  getting  it  done  owing  to  the 
ground  being  so  hard.  Blackbirds  and  thrushes  seem  hard-hearted.  I 
saw  a  hen  blackbird  eat  several  things  herself  in  the  face  of  a  screeching 
young  bird  who  hopped  feebly  with  wide  beak.  The  noise  made  by  two 
young  blackbirds  was  painful  all  afternoon.  Robins  don't  seem  to  suffer 
so  much,  and  the  young  only  make  a  noise  in  the  crisis  of  the  feed.  A 
willow-wren  feeds  very  attentively ;  looks  anxious  with  full  beak  when  the 
young  bird  in  the  grass  is  found  to  have  moved.  I  expect  blackcaps  are 
very  kind. 

July  2. — There  has  been  much  rain  during  the  last  three  days.  ...  I 
walked  towards  Itchen  Wood,  and  saw  dew-ponds  filling  and  roads  full  of 
running  water.  It  has  been  a  splendid  break  up  of  the  drought.  Our 
lawn  seemed  to  get  green  at  once,  and  the  buds  of  the  lime  flowers  looked 
grateful.  I  walked  over  Itchen  Stoke  down  to  Abbotstone.  The  old 
farm  looked  very  nice  and  the  small  stream  was  very  busy.  The  down 
flowers  are  at  their  best.  Linnets  were  singing  slowly  in  the  brushwood 
clumps. 

April  19,  1902. — Grot  here  at  one.  Warm,  windy,  grey  day.  I 
planted  some  red  and  yellow  willows  in  the  hedge  to  the  left,  in  front. 
I  heard  the  first  willuck  (willow  wTen)  sing  just  as  I  opened  the  gate  on 
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arriving,  and  saw  swallows  and  heard  a  cuckoo  and  blackcap  all  at  once. 
.  .  .  Blackthorn  on  the  chalk  pit  hedge  is  very  fine,  and  there  is  a  black- 
bird's nest  in  it,  overhanging  the  chalk  pit.  One  looks  down  at  it  through 
the  spickly  white  flowers. 

May  10. — Went  to  linnet  down  ;  stayed  there  from  eleven  to  four. 
Could  not  make  sure  the  whinchats  were  building.  There  is  a  small 
beginning  of  a  nest  which  might  be  theirs.  Found  five  linnets1  nests  with 
eggs  and  a  wheatear's  nest  with  eggs.  I  watched  the  hen  bird  several 
times  and  lost  her.  At  last,  after  the  cock  had  been  alone  for  about  half 
an  hour,  she  appeared  and  played  about,  running  out  from  a  small  depres- 
sion in  the  ground  and  flying  back  to  the  same  centre,  and  doing  the  same 
in  different  directions,  always  flying  back  to  the  same  place.  The  runs 
were  about  four  feet  long  I  should  say.  The  cock  took  no  notice.  Then 
she  flew  a  long  way  to  a  patch  of  green  grass,  made  two  flights  straight  up 
in  the  air  a  yard  or  two,  and  down  to  the  same  place,  and  dived  into  a  hole. 
I  went  and  found  the  nest  about  two  feet  from  the  mouth  of  a  rabbit  hole 
which  runs  along  the  ground,  not  deep.  No  bird  was  in  the  nest, 
and  I  got  out  a  lovely  egg  to  look  at,  and  put  it  back,  and  the  bird 
made  no  movement.  Then  I  felt  a  little  to  the  side  of  the  nest,  and  she 
fluttered  softly  against  my  hand.  About  a  minute  after  I  took  my  hand 
away  she  came  out  and  flew  off.  I  saw  one  stone-curlew  and  picked 
up  one  of  its  feathers.  I  noticed  that  a  lesser  whitethroat  has  some 
sharp  squeak  notes,  almost  like  a  mouse  in  grass,  and  makes  one  or  two 
of  them  separate  from  its  ordinary  whitethi*oat  singing  and  from  its 
jabbering.  These  notes  are  quite  unlike  any  other  bird  noises  I  know 
about. 

May  19. — I  went  to  linnet  down  to  find  whinchats,  but  there  were 
none ;  and  as  I  got  up  to  come  away  I  saw  a  stone-curlew  on  the  wing  and 
another  creeping  into  a  whin  bush.  I  watched  it  for  some  time,  and  saw  it 
was  not  on  a  nest,  so  I  hid,  and  it  at  once  went  creeping  low  in  the  ground 
and  sat  down  on  a  mole  heap.  I  thought  that  could  not  be  the  nest,  and 
I  watched  it  for  an  hour.  Then  walked  to  it,  and  though  I  thought  I  had 
my  eye  on  it  all  the  time,  I  did  not  see  it  leave  the  place  ;  but  it  was  gone 
when  I  got  there,  and  I  found  two  eggs  on  the  side  of  a  mole  heap,  lying 
with  a  few  bits  of  chalk  flint. 
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The  next  day  Edward  was  taken  to  see  the  stone- curlew's 

eggs. 

We  spied  and  stalked  and  crept,  and  saw  a  stone-curlew  standing  by 
a  ragged,  lonely  whin  bush  on  the  down,  like  a  sentinel.  As  we  got 
nearer,  it  trotted  off  with  the  step  of  a  ghost  in  the  evening  light,  passed 
the  nest,  and  disappeared.  In  the  nest  we  found  one  egg  and  one  young 
bird,  hatched  since  the  day  before,  which  lay  flat  and  uttered.  Both  the 
egg  and  the  bird  are  coloured  to  match  chalk  flints  that  have  been  a  long 
time  amongst  mole  heaps.  We  daren't  touch  the  bird  or  the  egg,  and  came 
away  excited. 

June  28. — A  blackcap  has  sung  a  little  in  the  chalk  pit,  but  in  bits, 
as  if  it  was  still  caring  for  young  sometimes.  The  willow-wren's  nest  on 
the  Cottage  is  very  tightly  filled  with  young,  and  no  mowing  is  allowed 
near  it.  I  was  awake  for  the  early  singing  to-day  and  yesterday,  and 
there  was  great  difference  between  the  two — hardly  any  singing  this  morn- 
ing. There  was  much  sedge-singing  last  night,  after  the  moon  got  up, 
about  twelve  o'clock. 

August  1. — There  has  been  much  squeaking  of  young  wrens,  who 
seem  to  work  themselves  round  and  round  the  sweetbriar  hedge  and  never 
to  leave  it.  I  have  twice  seen  a  young  chaffinch  trying  to  sing ;  a  very 
poor  attempt — throaty,  and  with  all  the  notes  on  a  level,  but  keeping  the 
time  of  the  ordinary  song.  A  young  robin  has  been  on  the  mat  a  great 
deal,  eating  bread.    There  were  sounds  on  the  roof,  as  of  a  stoat,  last  night. 

August  5. — E.  went  away  for  good  in  the  morning.  I  sat  under  limes 
in  a  breeze  and  there  was  faint  humming  up  above.  Pruned  pink  rose 
hedge  and  finished  the  Ayrshire.  The  sadness  of  going-away  time  settled 
on  me  heavily.     The  time  never  seems  right  for  going  away. 

August  9. — Going  away,  with  hope  of  coming  back  in  October.  It 
rained  yesterday  till  six,  then  came  out  fine  and  still.  I  walked  up  towards 
linnet  farm  and  looked  towards  the  parks.  A  low  sun  made  the  yellow 
corn  and  haystacks  a  brilliant  red  colour.  The  cirl  is  still  singing  to-day, 
and  I  have  heard  last  whispers  of  both  chiff-chaff  and  willow-wren.  The 
sadness  of  leaving  is  mixed  with  uncertainty  as  to  the  fishing  lease  and 
dread  of  having  to  go  altogether.  It  would  be  nice  to  grow  old  here  and 
the  partings  would  not  be  so  poignant. 
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October  20. — Monday.  We  came  on  Saturday,  and  it  is  not  thought 
that  we  have  ever  been  here  at  this  time  of  year  before.  Leaves  on  our 
limes  are  thin,  but  oaks  and  ashes  are  quite  green.  .  .  .  We  walked  up 
the  hill  towards  Itchen  Wood  with  the  sun  hot  on  our  backs,  and  ate 
blackberries  and  nuts  all  the  way  as  we  went.  We  lunched  in  a  safe  place 
on  the  south  side  of  the  wood  on  Plasmon  biscuits  and  grape  fruit — very 
good.  .  .  .  To-day  a  new  stove  has  been  fixed  in  the  sitting-room,  and 
our  poor  old  one  (littil)  was  stood  out  in  the  rain  and  looked  very  piteous. 
It  has  been  very  kind  and  warm  to  us,  though  ugly  and  not  very  clever. 
The  new  one  is  nice  to  look  at  and  shows  much  more  fire,  but  I  don't  like 
it  yet.  .  .  .  The  lime  leaves  are  beautiful  on  our  lawn,  all  shades  of  cream 
colour  and  very  soft ;  I  have  heard  several  bits  of  thrush  song,  but  no  con- 
tinuous singing. 

Nov.  6. — I  lie  reading  in  the  sitting-room,  with  dead  leaves  rustling 
in  at  the  window  out  of  the  dark.  .  .  . 

Nov.  27. — I  go  to-day  to  Fallodon,  having  been  here  nice  and  safe  for 
four  weeks.  .  .  .  The  near  meadows  are  all  mowed  and  have  water  in 
them.  Many  snipe  come  in  them  and  make  their  noise  at  night.  I  put 
up  a  lot  of  at  least  forty  one  evening.  I  have  seen  two  water-rails,  and 
there  is  a  sound  to  be  hear4  which  I  think  must  be  made  by  them — rather 
dabchicky,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  rabbit  squeal.  I  have  tried  to  find  out 
about  it,  but  it  is  difficult.  The  winter  here  is  much  softer  than  in  the 
North,  and  it  seems  much  easier  for  fine  days  to  be  warm  and  for  the 
sun  to  get  through  the  clouds.     Dear  Hampshire ! 

May  2,  1903. — Came  on  a  soft  day,  and  found  cottage  quite  safe  still. 
Heard  a  distant  willuck  for  my  first  summer  bird.  .  .  .  It  is  wonderful  to 
come  here  into  full  spring  straight  from  Rosehall,  where  no  spring  was.  It 
is  like  sinking  down  into  a  delicious  pool. 

May  18. — Brilliant  sun  day.  Sat  out,  but  with  a  rug  and  coat. 
Stared  at  the  young  beech  leaves  in  tame  park,  and  felt  very  green.  A 
turtle  crooned  on  a  long  time,  and  the  singing  of  birds  was  pleased  to  have 
the  sun  out. 

July  24. — Came  for  the  last  summer  visit.  Much  upheld  by  knowing 
that  we  shall  be  here  again  in  November. 

July  30. — Went  away  North.     Had  a  very  wet  evening  for  the  last. 
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This  dear  cottage  is  verv  much  a  hostage  to  fortune.  I  wish  I  could  feel 
that,  having  had  so  much  good  in  it,  I  could  bear  not  to  have  any  more ; 
but  I  have  no  feeling  of  that  sort,  and  fret  to  think  of  the  end,  though 
with  great  thankfulness. 

Oct.  24. — Came  here  alone  on  the  23rd.  A  fine  evening,  with  a  new 
moon  in  it.  Limes  still  thick  with  leaves  and  a  good  many  roses  out.  .  .  . 
The  garden  is  to  be  changed,  and  I  feel  nervous  about  it. 

Nov.  5. — A  vast  lot  of  titticks  (long-tailed  tits)  were  round  about  me 
as  I  sat  under  the  limes.  Thev  stayed  more  than  an  hour,  going  round  and 
round  the  cottage,  getting  inside  the  trellis,  dangling  from  the  lonicera, 
and  one  knocked  its  head  against  the  side-window.  Their  tails  looked 
rather  cold,  and  thev  were  shabby  and  small,  but  very  happy. 

Nov.  28.— Going  away  on  a  fine  grey  day,  very  grateful  for  my 
cottage  cure.  The  month  has  been  full  of  beauty  and  meadow  colours  and 
soft  davs  of  winter  sun.  Thrushes  have  sung  very  well  since  the  first  week 
of  November.  The  cirl  has  been  about  every  day,  and  many  kinds  of  wag- 
tails go  flitting  bv  the  river.  There  is  a  little  hoarse-throated  owl,  which 
we  have  loved  very  much.  Once  it  flew  over  the  valley,  hooting  all  the 
time  as  it  went.  I  saw  the  rail  again  yesterday  and  heard  its  sound  many 
times,  and  the  noise  of  dabchicks  is  very  clear  all  day  and  quite  late  at 
night.  Five  months  is  far  too  long  a  time  to  be  away  from  cottage  joys, 
and  I  am  very  home-sick. 

April  29,  1904. — I  came  yesterday,  straight  from  Rosehall,  with  a  great 
sense  of  plunging  into  spring  ;  .  .  .  it  was  wonderful  to  find  swallows  taking 
themselves  for  granted,  and  to  pick  up  the  various  notes,  all  rich  and 
plentiful.  A  nightingale  in  the  chalk  pit  sings  as  if  it  meant  to  stay.  I 
am  hoping  that  it  has  noticed  the  new  fence  that  keeps  away  the  cows.  If 
it  nests,  we  shall  feel  consecrated.  The  garden  is  promising,  and  there 
is  a  verv  fine  bed  of  poet's  narcissus  in  chalk  pit.  but  the  meadows  are 
best. 

Ma\f  14. — There  have  been  two  verv  warm-feeling  days,  and  the  green 
is  at  its  best.  We  trailed  to  the  copper-beech  place,  but  they  were  not 
well  out.  The  apple  blossom  is  very  fine,  and  makes  one  notice  many  little 
orchards  not  known  of  before.  I  found  a  nice  crab-tree  to  pick  from ;  .  .  . 
a  nightingale  was  singing  to  it,  and  it  was  very  pink  and  beautiful.     The 
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very  old  crab-tree  with  small  flowers  in  wild  park  is  quite  wonderful.  We 
saw  it  in  a  pink  evening  light  and  loved  it  very  much. 

July  1. — I  got  here  at  12,  and  found  a  full  summer  day.  Picked  a 
large  bunch  of  sweet  peas  and  set  the  room  smelling.  Then  thought  that 
perhaps  not  enough  had  been  made  of  the  wild  forget-me-nots,  so  got  a 
large  bowlful,  and  found  a  rich  little  clump  of  musk  near  where  the  old 
willows  were  cut  down.  The  blackcap  is  still  singing  very  much  in  the 
chalk  pit  and  the  moles  are  still  uprooting  the  Shirley  poppies  there,  but 
the  blackcap  is  more  real  than  the  moles.  It  is  sad  to  see  its  old  nest  (the 
blackcap's  nest  had  been  plundered  by  jackdaws).  Each  little  stick  was  put 
in  so  softly.  I  watched  it  building,  and  for  several  hours  one  day  it  sang  a 
few  notes  of  happy  song  just  before  it  put  in  a  stick  and  just  after.  There 
was  great  happiness  in  each  coming  back  to  the  nest,  and  in  each  starting 
away,  and  in  each  dive  down  into  the  bush.  You  feel  that  blackcaps  are 
great  nest  lovers,  and  yet  this  cock  was  quite  happy  a  few  hours  after  the 
young  birds  were  taken. 

Aug.  4. — I  go  to-morrow.  .  .  .  This  morning  a  willow-wren  sang 
quietly  about  twenty  times  and  a  chiff-chaff  spoke  often  during  the  day  in 
the  chalk  pit.  Small-tail  (a  cock  chaffinch)  came  for  bread  and  the  old 
blacker  (blackbird)  cock,  and  our  dear  young  blacker  eats  out  of  the  plate. 
I  went  up  to  Itchen  Wood  last  night  and  saw  a  low  sun  over  much  ripe 
corn.  The  nearest  fields  are  cut.  Traveller's  joy  on  all  the  hedges  is 
good,  and  some  splendid  bits  had  run  up  a  haystack  and  were  flowering. 
Dear  country  and  dear  time  ! 

Oct.  23. — Came  yesterday.  I  picked  a  rose  table  full.  ...  I  have  sat 
out  all  day,  drinking  in  great  peace  and  loving  my  cottage.  ...  I  walked 
down  Chilland  meadow  towards  a  splendid  sunset,  and  walked  back  facing 
a  full  moon  and  a  very  good  star.  Foinaven  and  Arkle  '  are  very  fine,  but 
this  place  is  dearest. 

Nov.  23. — Eight  degrees  of  frost.  I  went  down  to  Chilland  before  the 
sun  had  melted  the  white  on  grass  and  reeds.  Ice  was  at  the  edges  of  the 
side-streams  and  a  slight  mist  came  where  it  was  melting.  There  was 
brilliant  sun  and  a  light  blue  haze  down  the  valley,  and  colours  were  very 
wonderful.   .   .  .  Great  sadness  seems   to  have  fallen  all  over  the  Itchen 

1  Mountains  near  Rhiconich,  where  they  had  just  been  staying. 
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country  since  Lord  Northbrook  died  last  week.  Nothing  will  ever  be 
quite  the  same  as  it  was.  He  was  the  reason  of  our  having  come  here, 
and  his  kindness  made  a  shelter  for  us. 

Nov.  29. —  ...  It  is  my  last  day  here.  .  .  .  There  was  a  rose- 
coloured  sunset,  which  coloured  the  river.  I  sat  on  jaw  hatches  to 
watch  it,  and  thought  of  our  coming  back  here  next  May  with  the  winter 
behind  us. 

May  2,  1905. — I  came  on  April  28  from  Cassley,  and  the  grass  every- 
where seems  very  thick  and  soft  after  the  little  wiry  Scotch  stuff.  The 
wind  was  blowing  cuckoo  notes  from  tame  park  and  a  chiff-chaff  spoke  in 
a  quietly  settled  way  in  the  chalk  pit.  I  had  rather  too  much  gardening 
to  do  for  the  first  two  days,  but  the  forget-me-not  row  is  so  good  and  blue 
and  fat  that  it  makes  gardening  seem  worth  while.  There  were  no  garden 
sadnesses,  except  that  voles  have  eaten  up  the  last  lot  of  delphiniums.  .  .  . 
A  brood  of  thrushes  and  blackers  come  to  the  bread,  and  spread-tail 
(another  cock  chaffinch)  turned  up  just  as  I  was  getting  afraid  he  wouldn't. 
His  tail  is  quite  wonderful.  Small-tail  comes  too,  and  a  pair  of  old 
robins  feed  each  other  in  a  foolish,  sentimental  manner,  standing  on 
the  bread. 

May  15. —  .  .  .  The  tame  spink  (chaffinch)  nests  ought  to  be  found 
and  a  feeding  robin  ought  to  be  followed  to  its  young  ;  but  it  seems  nicer 
to  have  the  chalk  pit  quite  quiet  for  the  nighter  (nightingale).  It  is  the 
first  time  we  have  ever  had  one  really  settled  in  there. 

May  28. — A  warm  time  at  last,  but  not  hot.  The  nightingale  moon 
of  last  week  all  wasted  by  clouds  and  wind  and  could  not  be  sat  under. 
The  bird  in  the  chalk  pit  hardly  speaks. 

July  3. — I  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fishing  with  a  vague 
feeling  in  my  mind  that  I  had  heard  an  unknown  bird  sound  on  Saturday. 
I  sat  on  the  hatches  by  the  great  poplar  and  wondered,  and  as  I  stood  on 
Martyr  Worthy  Bridge  I  heard  it — a  most  strange  sound,  which  I  had  only 
half  been  conscious  of  before.  It  was  watery  and  bell-like — six  repeated 
notes  with  a  slightly  falling  cadence.  It  had  a  slight  connection  with  a 
female  cuckoo  noise,  but  was  certainly  not  that.  It  was  behind  me,  and  I 
could  not  j  udge  the  distance  well,  and  it  was  only  made  once  in  the  hour  I 
was  there.     It  is  just  possible  that  it  was  made  by  an  indiarubber  toy  or 
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by  some  sort  of  foreign  bird  in  the  corner  Easton  cottage  ;  but  I  think  it 
was  in  the  reeds,  not  far  oft'  me.     Could  it  possibly  be  a  bittern  ? 

The  poor  cottage  has  now  got  a  good  armchair  instead  of  the  hard 
old  basket  one,  and  a  very  springy  and  lovely  sofa,  the  old  couch  being 
used  for  outside  sitting.  There  is  also  a  new  blue  dado,  and  new  matting 
on  the  floor,  and  we  have  chintz  curtains  and  covers  of  a  blue  knotted 
ribbon  pattern  on  a  white  ground.  I  am  not  sure  that  all  this  is  right, 
but  I  am  liking  it  very  much.  Brilliant  salmon-coloured  gladioluses  are 
just  coming  out. 

July  14. — I  have  had  seven  whole  hot  days  under  the  limes,  smelling 
them  all  the  time  and  being  glad  of  them.  Long  walks  and  wanders  have 
been  done  after  dinner,  and  much  sitting  out  with  the  moon.  There  has 
been  no  rain  for  a  long  time,  but  the  dryness  is  not  oppressive  and  the 
garden  is  very  good.  A  young  cuckoo  has  been  flying  about,  making  a 
noise  like  a  kingfisher.  The  hen  shrike  has  been  much  on  the  north  fence 
of  the  chalk  pit,  evidently  guarding  young,  and  twisting  her  tail  round 
and  round  in  an  odd  way  ;  but  I  saw  no  young  and  no  cock.  A  lovely 
glowworm  was  found  on  Morn  Hill.  It  is  sad  that  we  so  seldom  see 
them. 

Oct.  19. — I  came  yesterday,  and  Susan  says  the  garden  was  all  good  till 
the  night  before,  when  there  was  much  frost.  Even  chrysanthemums  are 
killed,  and  great  fat  roses  are  hanging  limp  brown  .  .  .  the  lawn  is  covered 
with  shrivelled  green  lime  leaves.  Of  course  there  are  also  brown  lime 
leaves  coming  down,  but  no  lovely  cream-coloured  carpet.  .  .  .  The 
whole  country  seems  quite  colourless  and  odd. 

Nov.  22. — The  gardening  has  been  stayed  by  frost,  but  my  last  evening 
is  very  warm,  with  a  south  changed  wind,  and  I  may  just  get  done  what 
has  to  be  done  to-morrow  morning.  A  Paul's  single  crimson  rose  is  to 
climb  up  a  stick  in  the  chalk  pit,  and  a  spring-flowering  shrub  bed  has 
been  made  and  filled.  Two  new  orris  beds  are  made,  one  with  white 
Florentines  and  one  with  Pallidas,  and  an  oldest  of  all  Celine  Forestier 
rose  is  put  in  the  bed  where  rambler  chose  to  die.  .  .  . 

It  is  thought  best  to  confess  that  two  lots  of  Danysz  virus  have  been 
put  down  to  destroy  the  voles.  The  destruction  of  the  chalk-pit  lilacs 
drove  us  to  this  cruelty. 
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In  the  following  lines  Dorothy  once  tried  to  express  what 
the  Cottage  life  meant  to  her ;  lines  left  imperfect  and  never 
finished,  but  which  still  show  her  feeling : — 

Dear  Itchen  country,  kind  through  all  the  year, 
Soft  winter  brightness  and  full  summer  green. 
Light-soiled  and  joyful,  all  the  seasons  seem 
Specially  meaning  and  full-hearted  here. 
The  water  meadows  lying  in  cool  dusk 
Stretch  westward  to  the  arch  of  evening  light. 
The  soft  mist  rises,  rolled  in  lines  of  white, 
Wrapping  the  river  with  its  yellow  musk. 
Dear  Cottage,  with  its  happiness  and  peace 
And  quiet  breathing  leisure,  sweetly  spent 
Far  from  all  ugliness  and  tiresome  show, 
A  place  for  watching  nature's  still  increase, 
A  refuge  from  all  hurt  till  life  shall  end, 
A  nest  where  love  and  wisdom  still  may  grow. 

Such  was  the  background,  the  foundation  of  Dorothy's 
life.  People  who  met  her  in  the  world  outside  felt  that  she 
seemed  to  breathe  a  purer  air  than  others,  to  live  ever  in  the 
company  of  high  and  noble  thoughts.  She  knew  how  to 
remain  herself  in  spite  of  distracting  elements  around  her. 
And  this  power  to  be  herself  she  drew  from  these  quiet  spaces 
which  she  made  for  herself  in  her  life.  She  had  at  all  times  a 
singular  capacity  for  knowing  what  she  wanted  and  making 
straight  for  it,  and  this  capacity  she  showed  pre-eminently 
when  she  made  for  herself  the  cottage  life.  Its  influence  on  her 
was  very  deep  ;  it  helped  much  to  make  her  what  she  was.  She 
was  ever  full  of  gratitude  for  what  the  Cottage  did  for  her.  '  I 
am  so  happy  here,'  she  wrote ;  '  this  little  cottage  is  very  kind 
to  me.' 
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For  everyone  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  some  form  quiet 
spaces  in  their  life  ;  and  Dorothy  seems  to  remind  us  that  we 
must  do  this  if  we  would  keep  our  lives  from  growing  '  dusty.' 
To  those  who  knew  her  the  country,  with  its  deep,  simple  joys, 
will  ever  speak  of  one  who  so  well  loved  and  understood  its 
message  of  life  and  joy.  'Nature's  still  increase,'  with  its 
constantly  repeated  promise  of  new  life,  goes  on. 

I  gazed.     'Twas  the  scene  of  the  frame 
With  the  face,  the  dear  life  for  me  fled. 
No  window  a  lute  to  my  name, 
No  watcher  there  plying  the  thread. 
But  the  blackbird  hung  pecking  at  will, 
The  squirrel  from  cone  hopped  to  cone  ; 
The  thrush  had  a  snail  in  his  bill, 
And  tap-tapped  the  shell  hard  on  a  stone. 

G.  Meredith. 
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Attention  springs, 
And  comprehensiveness  and  memory  flow, 
From  early  converse  with  the  works  of  God 
Among  all  regions  ;  chiefly  where  appear 
Most  obviously  simplicity  and  power. 

This  did  I  feel  in  London's  vast  domain. 

The  Spirit  of  Nature  was  upon  me  there  ; 

The  soul  of  Beauty  and  enduring  Life 

Vouchsafed  her  inspiration  and  diffused 

Through  meagre  lines  and  colours,  and  the  press 

Of  self-destroying,  transitory  things, 

Composure  and  ennobling  Harmony. — Prelude  vii.  740. 

It  was  some  time  before  Dorothy  learnt  to  love  Fallodon  and 
look  upon  it  as  her  home.  During  the  early  years  of  her 
married  life  she  always  tried  to  spend  as  much  of  her  time  in 
the  North  as  possible  at  Newton,  a  place  to  which  she  was 
much  attached.  At  first  Edward's  grandmother  and  his 
mother  and  sisters  continued  for  a  while  to  live  at  Fallodon, 
so  that  Dorothy  hardly  felt  that  it  was  her  own  house.  She 
felt  tenderly  towards  old  Lady  Grey,  and  was  always  interested 
in  getting  her  to  talk  of  the  past,  and  anxious  not  to  hurt  her 
feelings  by  doing  anything  too  opposed  to  her  ideas.  In  1893, 
when  Lady  Grey  died  and  her  body  was  brought  back  to 
Fallodon  to  be  buried,  Dorothy  wrote  to  her  absent  brother- 
in-law,  George  Grey : 

It  is  the  last  link  with  your  grandfather  gone  :  and  she  was   such  an 
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interesting  grandmother,  with  such  funny  ways.  It  was  very  touching  at 
Fallodon  station  in  the  morning.  I  had  arrived  an  hour  sooner  than 
vour  mother  and  came  to  meet  her.  Your  grandmother  had  such  a  lot 
of  home-comings,  and  that  was  the  last.  They  were  rather  like  our  home- 
comings, I  expect — pleased  to  see  the  place  and  feel  the  rest  and  peace  of  it 
and  wishing  she  could  stay  more.  There  is  really  nothing  sad  in  a  death 
like  that.  She  had  finished  all  her  work  and  had  the  happiest  old  age  pos- 
sible, and  died  quickly,  without  pain  ;  it  is  only  associations  that  are  sad. .  .  . 
After  the  funeral  E.  and  I  walked  back  by  the  quarry  and  talked  about 
your  grandmother,  and  laughed  about  her,  and  cried  a  little,  and  stored 
her  up  in  our  minds. 

After  1888,  when  both  Mrs.  Grey  and  old  Lady  Grey  had 
made  themselves  homes  elsewhere,  and  Dorothy  and  Edward 
could  feel  that  Fallodon  was  quite  their  own,  she  quickly 
learnt  to  love  it  and  to  look  upon  it  as  indeed  her  home, 
though  it  never  held  the  special  place  in  her  heart  that 
belonged  only  to  the  Cottage. 

Fallodon  is  a  quiet  old  red-brick  house,  standing  on  slightly 
rising  ground  among  fine  trees,  with  its  garden  sloping  down 
to  a  pond.  Its  situation,  two  miles  from  the  sea  and  about  three 
miles  from  the  moors,  has  nothing  special  to  recommend  it,  but 
the  place  has  a  quiet  charm,  a  sort  of  old-fashioned  grace  of  its 
own.  There  are  many  expressions  of  her  love  for  it  scattered 
throughout  Dorothy's  letters.  In  1892  she  wrote :  '  It's  no 
good  having  a  home  if  one  does  not  sometimes  live  in  it,  and 
we  do  love  this  place  so  much.'  Again,  in  the  winter  of  the 
same  year,  when  only  able  to  spend  a  very  short  time  there, 
she  writes :  '  The  time  will  be  all  too  short  to  stanch  the 
home-sickness,  which  is  wasting  us.'  A  couple  of  years  later, 
walking  on  a  grey  winter's  day  along  a  dull  road  between  low 
hedges  and  bare  fields  just  outside  the   Fallodon   gates,  she 
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said :  '  It's  absurd,  and  I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  one  loves 
eveiy  bit  of  this  country,  and  yet  it's  quite  ugly.'  The  follow- 
ing letter  also  shows  her  feeling  for  Fallodon  : 


To  Miss  Ethel  Arnold. 

Fallodon :  Jan.  4,  1895. 
I  was  so  excited  by  getting  here  that  I  have  not  written  any  letters. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  weather  to  be  enjoyed.  Snow-storms  and 
thaws,  and  frosts  and  winds  and  sunshine,  and  I  just  walk  about  and  love 
it  all.  I  like  there  to  be  a  great  wind  when  I  get  out  of  the  train  at 
this  station.  The  smell  of  it  makes  one  so  quickly  feel  that  one  really  is 
in  the  country.  This  time  there  was  a  very  great  wind  and  frost  too. 
There  has  been  a  huge  flock  of  bramble  finches  about  the  house  to-dav. 
They  are  such  nice  birds  and  very  seldom  come,  but  always  in  huge 
flocks.  The  two  wild  teal  drakes  are  here,  and  have  delightful  ways. 
We  have  got  two  pinioned  ducks  for  them  to  flirt  with,  and  we  hope  they 
will  stay. 

The  Fallodon  garden  had  always  been  lovingly  tended,  and 
Dorothy  soon  discovered  its  capacities  and  increased  them. 
The  new  pond,  made  in  1886,  with  its  flock  of  waterfowl,  its 
island  in  the  middle,  and  banks  planted  with  clumps  of  red-  and 
yellow-stemmed  willows,  that  glow  like  flames  in  the  dusk  of  a 
winter  afternoon,  proved  a  great  delight.  Dorothy  was  much 
interested  in  trees  and  knew  and  loved  all  the  old  ones,  besides 
making  many  new  plantations.  To  the  last  she  was  always 
full  of  plans  for  improving  the  place.  In  1897  she  writes  : 
*  I  am  making  a  rose  garden  with  a  hedge  round  it,  and  a 
summer  house  at  one  side.  I  think  it  will  turn  out  well.  We 
began  by  burying  the  old  donkey  in  the  middle  bed,  so  the 
roses  ought  to  grow  well.' 

Whilst  they  still  shared  the  house  with  Sir  Edward's  family, 
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the  library  had  been  their  own  particular  sitting-room.  It  is 
a  quiet,  homely  room,  with  walls  lined  with  books  in  faded  old 
bindings.  Dorothy  loved  this  room.  In  1895  she  writes  :  '  It 
is  a  much-blessed  place  this,  and  its  library  is  very  sacred.  It 
has  freezias  and  Roman  hyacinths  in  it,  and  is  warm.  I  have 
settled  the  Borrow  books  in  their  nice  library  shelf  and  entered 
them  in  the  catalogue  with  great  satisfaction.  I  rather  think 
I  shall  read  "  Wild  Wales "  to-night.'  She  made  no  great 
changes  in  the  old  room.  Some  shelves  were  rilled  with 
modern  books  ;  there  was  always  a  table  covered  with  flowers, 
two  big,  busy -looking  writing  tables,  a  comfortable  chair  and 
sofa  with  large  white  washing-silk  cushions.  She  made  the 
squirrels  so  tame  that  they  came  across  the  lawn  from  the 
beech -trees  to  the  open  window  to  be  fed.  After  a  time 
they  learnt  to  come  into  the  room  and  feed  from  her  hand, 
or  open  the  box  in  which  the  nuts  were  kept  and  get  them 
out  for  themselves.  Her  letters  contain  frequent  allusions 
to  them. 

1897. — The  squirrel  comes  more  and  more.  I  give  it  Laxton's  latest 
(a  strawberry),  so  big  it  can  hardly  hold  them  in  its  hands,  and  then  laugh 
at  it. 

1902. — My  squirrels  come  on  my  lap  now.  I  think  two  do,  but  it  may 
be  three.  They  jump  up  near  my  shoulder  and  run  along  my  arm  to  my 
hand,  just  like  the  old  one  of  all. 

In  1904  the  number  of  tame  squirrels  had  increased. 
*  I  don't  feel  quite  safe  when  there  are  three  in  the  room 
and  one  in  the  basin  and  one  outside,  all  at  once.  It  is  too 
much.' 

For  many  years  the  library  was  their  one  sitting-room. 
Dorothy  went  on  maturing  her  plans   of  what  she  could  do 
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to  improve  the  rest  of  the  house,  without  really  changing  its 
character.     At   last  she  was  able  to  carry  out  her  ideas.     In 
1901  she  wrote  :  ■  We  are  doing  a  lot  to  this  house,  turning  five 
rooms  into  two,  and  it  is  an  even  greater  success  than  I  hoped.' 
There  were  moments  when  her  spirit  rebelled  at  what  seemed 
like  irreverence  to  the  past.     She  wrote  whilst  the  work  was 
going  on :  'I  am  now  hating  the  idea  of  the  new  plan,  and 
wishing  we  were  not  to  have  any  change ' ;  and  again  :  '  I  think 
of  the  pickaxes  hurting  our  Fallodon.'     Still,  when  the  work 
was  done,  she  wrote  :  '  I  enjoy  the  house  a  good  deal  and  walk 
about  and   look  at  it.'     She  liked  her  new  drawing-room  so 
much  that  she  took  to  sitting  in  it  more  than  in  the  dear  old 
library.     Her  taste  in  furnishing  was  quite  her  own,  and  her 
own  character  was  stamped  upon  her  rooms.     The  impression 
they  made  was  one  of  freshness,  simplicity  and  colour.     The 
rooms  are  not  large,  but  seem  spacious  because  they  are  not 
overcrowded   with   furniture    and  ornaments ;    everything    is 
restful  and  harmonious.     The  chairs  and  sofas  are  very  com- 
fortable,  their   chintz   covers  were  made  by  herself,  the  one 
accomplishment  of  which  she  was  really  proud.     She  wished 
to  be  true  in  everything  to  the  character  of  the  house  and  make 
no  needless  changes.     Her  principle  was  that  things  that  had 
always  been  in  the  house  must  be  kept  there.     To  one  of  the 
few  among  the  old  relations  who  remained,  and  who  some- 
times visited  her,  she  wrote  : 

Sept.  29, 1899. 

We  did  so  enjoy  having  you  here.  I  was  rather  frightened  beforehand, 
thinking  you  could  hardly  help  disliking  many  of  the  changes,  but  you  were 
so  kind,  and  concealed  it  if  you  did. 

It  was  so  encouraging  to  be  told  that  you  thought  there  was  a  good 
deal  here  now  that  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  past.     I  daresay  we 
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might  disagree  in  opinion  about  many  things  if  you  knew  us  better,  but  I 
do  think  you  would  always  find  us  reverent-minded  and  trying  to  do  our 
best. 

Her  home  seemed  an  appropriate  setting  to  her  life.  In 
all  her  arrangements  there  was  a  fastidiousness  and  sense  of 
choice.  Nothing  seemed  to  have  come  there  by  chance,  for 
there  was  no  drifting  with  her. 

She  had  the  gift  of  knowing  how  to  be  served  well. 
There  was  never  any  fuss  or  sense  of  unrest  in  the  house,  no 
anxious  eye  watching  the  servants,  no  interruption  of  talk  to 
give  orders.  The  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  household 
was  considered  in  every  way.  The  servants  were  provided 
with  bicycles  ;  after  a  time  they  had  their  own  pony-cart,  their 
own  subscription  to  a  lending  library,  their  own  newspapers. 
She  wished  that  they,  too,  should  be  able  to  lead  their  own  life. 

Sometimes,  when  Edward  was  busy  in  London,  Dorothy 
used  to  go  down  alone  to  Fallodon  for  a  few  days  to  see  after 
the  laying-out  of  the  garden  or  the  planting  of  new  trees. 
Then  her  letters  told  him  of  everything  that  she  had  seen 
and  enjoyed  in  the  place  so  dear  to  them  both.  Especially 
she  told  of  the  doings  of  the  ducks  on  the  pond.  Each  was 
known  and  cared  for  as  an  individual ;  all  their  characters 
were  studied,  their  habits  observed  and  noted.  Partridges 
raised  each  year  under  a  hen  were  another  special  interest. 
She  took  great  pains  to  tame  them,  and  was  distressed  when 
they  refused  to  be  friendly  with  her.  Sometimes  the  thought 
of  Edward  toiling  away  in  hateful  London  made  it  difficult 
for  her  to  enjoy  as  she  should  the  dear  remembered  joys.  But 
at  least  she  sent  him  as  much  of  the  country  feeling  as  she 
could  by  her  careful  chronicles  of  all  she  saw  and  felt.     She 
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told  of  the  weather,  of  the  distressing  drought,  of  the  delicious, 
refreshing  rain,  of  the  wild  winds,  of  the  roses  as  they  came 
out,  of  the  doings  of  the  birds,  tame  or  wild.  Each  tiny  thing 
was  an  interest,  for  each  was  so  much  loved. 


To  E.  G. 

Fallodon :  March,  1892. 
I  arrived  last  night  in  a  mighty  wind ;  a  pure,  rushing  wind  that  took 
hold  of  me.  All  the  hollies  in  the  drive  were  whispering,  and  the  large 
trees  above  roared  loud.  Is  not  it  a  noble  sound  ?  I  had  a  leaping  feeling 
in  me  as  I  walked  from  the  station ;  it's  a  wonderful  walk  when  one  has 
come  home.  I  sat  up  in  my  room  after  dinner,  with  lamps  and  a  nice  book, 
and  the  wind  shook  everything  outside.  This  morning  I  went  out  a  little 
before  breakfast,  just  to  feel  the  new  gravel  and  see  if  Henderson  had  cut 
the  creepers.  .  .  .  The  same  wind  is  on,  but  quite  warm,  and  a  bright  sun. 
It's  too  noisy  to  hear  the  birds  properly,  but  they  are  all  singing,  and  one 
comes  and  suddenly  hears  a  thrush  and  waits  to  hear  it  again,  and  then 
goes  on  to  find  another.  ...  I  sat  in  the  sun  for  about  an  hour  and 
picked  snowdrops,  which  are  romping  about.  The  leaves  have  been  blown 
about  so  by  the  wind  that  the  poor  little  white  things  are  buried  up  to 
their  necks  and  look  half  stifled.  There  is  a  suspicious  smell  of  buds  in 
the  air.  I  think  it  must  be  the  wild  currant,  which  has  tiny  green 
leaves.  .  .  .  It's  very  funny  to  be  here  and  sort  of  bursting  with  happiness, 
though  you  aren't  with  me.  I  now  and  then  feel  a  pang,  but  it  is  so  very 
nice  to  be  home  again  I  can't  feel  anything  but  gratefulness  and  pleasure. 
The  garden  is  full  of  the  funny  small  spring  flowers — aconites,  hepaticas, 
primulas,  much  too  small  to  pick,  but  so  nice  to  look  at  and  stroke.  .  .  . 
It's  very  brilliant,  all  the  place  ;  sun  on  all  the  walls,  and  such  a  sky  !  I 
am  getting  quite  drunk  and  stupid,  I  love  it  all  so.  I  wish  one  could  talk 
to  the  trees  in  their  language.  I  had  a  great  feeling  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
the  old  silver  (a  fir  tree).  There  are  little  clumps  of  grass  where  the  trees 
were  cut  down  just  like  little  graves.  The  water  hens  are  verv  active  with 
their  tails  just  now,  and  all  look  extra  busy  and  important.  I  shall  go 
and  roll  about  on  the  grass — I  am  so  happy  !     It  seems  so  sad  that  you 
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are  in  London,  but  somehow  you  seem  identified   with  the  place,  so  that 
I  don't  feel  alone. 

The  partridges  did  a  nice  thing  yesterday.  I  found  them  in  the  new 
flower-bed  when  I  came  back  from  seeing  you  off,  and  I  whistled  and  they 
ran  to  me  and  followed  me  up  to  the  glass  door,  running  close  behind  me, 
and  fed.  They  fed  twice  in  the  day  and  slept  under  the  limes.  There 
was  a  fearful  wind  all  day,  and  all  the  ducks,  except  the  cresteds  and 
whistlers,  went  to  the  new  pond  and  got  close  up  under  the  bank  near  the 
boathouse  ;  there  was  only  just  room  for  them  under  the  sheltered  part, 
and  they  sat  close  together,  in  a  row,  asleep  ;  so  funny  and  snug,  all  under 
the  rushes.     They  got  bored  with  the  wind,  I  could  see. 

November  2. — Last  night  was  so  lovely  and  full  of  moon  and  frost  that 
I  went  out.  There  was  no  wind  at  all,  and  it  didn't  feel  cold.  I  went  all 
round  the  new  pond,  and  two  chillies  [chili  pintails]  followed  me  just  as 
they  would  in  the  day.  Manders  [mandarins]  were  threeping  in  the  old 
ponds,  and  one  of  my  Javs  [Java  whistlers]  spoke.  I  wish  they  got  more 
sleep. 

Fallodon :  Thursday  night,  1893. 

Our  home  is  still  in  existence.  I  found  when  I  got  into  the  library 
that  I  had  been  unconsciously  doubting  whether  I  should  find  it  still  safe  ; 
and  I  went  into  the  middle  of  the  lawn  and  looked  up  at  the  many 
windows  and  felt  very  glad  to  see  them  all  again.  There  were  all  the 
usual  little  different  smells  as  I  walked  down  the  drive.  Beech-trees  and 
their  nuts  make  the  air  very  nice  and  Fallodon-like.  It  was  a  splendid 
evening,  just  a  little  fresh  breeze  and  a  stirring  of  trees,  but  a  quiet,  blue 
sky  and  a  gentle  sunset.  I  went  through  the  gate  under  the  big  beech, 
and  sat  down  on  the  grass  under  an  elm,  and  looked  across  to  the  moors,  and 
cherished  every  bit  of  daylight  and  cloud,  and  felt  dimly  how  sad  it  was 
that  such  moments  have  to  be  cherished  so  very  much — it  is  because  our 
time  is  so  short ;  but  what  I  felt  most  was  the  rest  of  it  all  and  the  pure- 
ness.  .  .  .  When  I  am  looking  up  into  a  tree  and  listening  to  the  stillness 
and  breathing  it  up,  I  do  lose  myself  very  much  and  become  part  of  it  all. 
It  comes  across  me  that  you  will  walk  along  the  horrid  streets  Avhile  I  am 
garden-gazing  to-morrow,  and  the  thought  of  you  in  your  nasty  room 
struck   me  hard  while  I  was  sitting  under  the  tree  looking  at  the  sunset. 
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These  thoughts  are  my  punishment  for  having  been  disloyal  and  left  you. 
...  I  must  go  out  and  enjoy  the  night,  and  then  to  bed. 

Every  little  bit  of  green  about  the  place  seems  to  have  a  happiness  ot 
its  own.  I  had  an  interview  with  some  of  the  huge  scarlet  poppies  in  the 
garden,  stared  at  them  till  I  couldn't  see  anything,  and  seemed  to  be 
absorbed  in  a  sort  of  blaze  of  red  light,  and  part  of  it  myself.  Colour  is  a 
wonderful  thing. 

Fallodon:  March  21, 1894. 

....  It  was  very  sweet  to  see  the  young  trees  as  I  drove  up  in  the 
train  last  night.  They  make  a  wonderful  show  and  have  quite  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  place  already.  It  was  just  a  quarter  to  six  when  I  walked 
down  the  drive,  and  I  have  never  in  my  life  heard  better  thrush  music ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  our  thrushes  are  the  best  in  the  world.  I  did  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  hear  a  blackbird,  but  there  was  so  much  sound  that 
individual  birds  were  merged.  ...  In  the  night  I  leaned  out  and  could 
hear  peewits  in  the  distance  in  a  sort  of  circle  of  faintness  surrounding  our 
woods.  I  wish  they  came  on  the  'lands.1  It  is  so  nice  of  them  to  be  awake 
all  night.  ...  I  have  been  planting  hard.  ...  I  think  my  wood  will  be 
lovely.  .  .  .  The  day  is  warm  and  still,  I  got  quite  hot  carrying  my 
bundles  of  trees  and  laying  them  down.  The  birds  sang  in  bursts.  Some- 
times for  an  hour  there  is  no  sound  at  all,  and  then  they  all  begin.  Do 
you  think  this  means  nests  ?  Primroses  and  daffodils  are  out  ....  all 
spring  garden  flowers  are  blazing.  ...  I  feel  I  shall  have  done  a  great 
deal  before  you  come,  and  used  up  a  great  deal  of  happiness.  Luckily  the 
store  is  not  limited  as  long  as  one  is  in  the  country,  and  there  will  be  still 
more  used  up  when  you  come. 

March  22,  1894. 

....  The  day  is  lovely  again  :  very  warm  and  still,  with  a  light  haze 
all  round.  I  sat  out  to  hear  the  last  of  the  thrushes  last  night,  they  sing 
till  past  seven  o'clock.  I  saw  two  owls  fly  over  the  lawn,  evidently  flirting. 
A  great  deal  of  owl  noise  is  made  at  dusk  now,  and  in  the  night. 

Friday,  March  23,  1894. 
God  is  good.     I  have  found  a  long-tailed  tit's  nest  in  the  old  wood. 
To-day.  being  a  non-planting  day,  I  went  directly  after  reading  your  letter 
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to  the  old  wood,  feeling  very  happy  because  of  your  coming  on  Saturday 
night.  I  walked  very  slowly  round  the  paths,  listening  hard  for  long- 
taileds  (tits).  I  found  a  thrush  on  a  nest  near  the  west  gate  and  put  it  off'. 
The  nest  was  all  over  soppy  mud  inside,  and  the  poor  thing  must  have 
been  sitting  on  to  dry  it.  How  disagreeable  this  must  be.  ...  As  I  was 
passing  out  from  under  the  old  yew  tree  I  heard  long-taileds  to  the  left  of 
me.  I  went  to  the  west  path  and  sat  down,  and  at  once  saw  two  dear 
things  fly  to  an  old  thorn  tree  half  way  between  me  and  the  old  yew.  I 
watched  them  go  back  to  the  same  place  three  times  and  then  I  went 
tremblingly  to  the  thorn,  and  there  it  was,  within  easy  reach,  in  a  fork. 
We  know  that  all  these  nests  are  lovely,  but  I  really  think  this  one  will  be 
surpassingly  splendid.  It  is  only  just  begun  and  you  will  be  able  to  watch 
them  well  on  Sunday.  They  are  terribly  bold,  and  built  hard  with  me 
standing  about  ten  feet  off.  They  bunt  with  their  breasts  and  twine  with 
their  beaks,  and  I  saw  them  tear  off  tiny  strips  of  birch  skin.  I  feel  sure 
they  use  it  to  tie  the  nest  together.  ...  I  found  several  new  thrush  and 
blackbird  nests,  and  one  which  I  believe  to  be  a  mizzler  (mistle  thrush). 
Then  I  have  got  a  wren's  nest  ....  and  a  beginning  of  what  looks  like 
a  great  tit  in  the  old  Avail.  This  is  one  morning's  work,  as  I  have  been 
working  too  hard  to  birdVnest  before.  ...  I  sat  out  late  and  saw  the 
same  two  owls  fly  past  in  the  same  way  at  the  same  time.  I  like  things 
to  happen  every  day,  it  makes  one  feel  so  safe. 

Fallodon  :  July  30,  1894. 
...  I  feel  more  used  to  the  place  to-day,  but  your  going  has  in- 
terrupted the  sequence  of  country  feeling.  I  think  it  means  a  great  deal 
this  not  getting  used  to  the  place  till  three  or  more  days  have  passed,  but 
it  does  not  mean  that  one  has  it  in  one  to  get  out  of  the  country  habit 
altogether.  One  might  stay  in  town  for  a  year  and  I  don't  think  it  would 
take  more  than  three  days  to  throw  it  off'.  After  all,  perhaps,  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  one  cannot  take  on  different  natures  too  easily.  It  is  right 
that  there  should  be  a  gap  between  town  and  country,  not  to  be  bridged 
over  merely  by  railways  ...  If  I  were  thoroughly  used  to  the  place  I 
should  have  all  sorts  of  bird  things  to  tell  you  at  whatever  season  of  the 
year  it  was,  but  when  one  is  in  a  shy  state  one  sees  and  hears  less  and 
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does  not  understand  things  quickly.  While  I  was  picking  sweet  peas,  I 
was  ware  after  some  time  that  there  were  two  robins  singing  with  their 
mouths  shut ;  they  had  been  doing  it  for  a  long  time  quite  near,  and  I  had 
not  been  attending  to  them,  and  nearly  missed  hearing  them  consciously 
altogether.  All  these  things  come  from  one's  mood  and  pile  up  till  one 
feels  that  nothing  is  happening. 

Fallodon  :  April  22, 1895. 

The  day  began  most  gloriously,  and  I  sat  outside  the  glass  door  after 
breakfast  and  heard  thrushes  all  around.  A  common  swallow  came  quickly 
over  the  wall  and  skimmed  about  the  lawn,  but  did  not  speak.  I  think  it 
knew  it  was  the  first  I  had  seen  ...  I  am  planning  to  do  all  my  work  to- 
day and  to-morrow  and  take  Wednesday  off"  and  go  to  the  moors.  I  really 
must  hear  the  curlews  again  before  I  die  ...  I  feel  full  of  thanks  for  my 
lovely  holiday.  Just  think  of  all  the  splendid  air  we  have  breathed  in 
these  ten  days  and  all  the  dear  things  we  have  looked  at. 

April  23  .  .  .  The  daisies  on  the  lawn  have  come  on  very  fast  and  the 
spring  is  getting  on  well  in  the  warm  weather.  It  would  be  very 
wonderful  to  stay  here  and  see  it  all  happen,  and  it  may  be  some  years 
yet  before  we  may,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  our  love  for  the  country 
will  not  grow  dim,  and  that  gives  me  courage  to  wait.  The  smell  of 
the  air  to-day  was  very  wonderful  and  made  me  thrill  all  over. 

Dorothy  cared  for  the  flowers  and  trees  and  birds  as 
if  they  were  her  friends  ;  she  seemed  to  wish  them  to  know 
how  much  they  were  loved,  and  to  want  to  feel  sure  that  they 
were  happy.  Perhaps  it  was  easier  for  her  to  be  friends  with 
them  than  with  human  beings,  but  the  people  on  the  estate 
were  not  neglected.  She  visited  them  and  looked  after  them 
in  every  possible  way,  and  entertained  the  necessary  school- 
feasts,  though  this  never  came  easily  to  her. 

But  with  all  her  love  of  Fallodon  the  Cottage  kept  the  first 
place  in  her  heart,  and  as  the  years  went  on  the  Cottage 
always  grew  dearer.     Work   of  many  kinds  gathered  round 
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Fallodon,  but  nothing  disturbed  the  cottage  peace.  In  1900 
she  wrote  from  Fallodon  :  '  I  am  not  grateful  enough  for 
this  place,  but  I  really  think  I  am  over  grateful  for  my 
Cottage,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  counted  to  have  the  right 
quantity  of  gratefulness  if  both  are  taken  together.' 

When  they  first  began  to  invite  guests  to  Fallodon, 
Dorothy  was  very  humble  as  to  her  powers  of  amusing  them. 
In  1892  she  wrote  :  '  I  always  feel  that  the  one  thing  people 
can  have  here  is  rest,  and  that  if  they  want  it,  it  is  rather  a 
nice  thing  for  them  to  come,  and  if  they  don't  it  is  horrid  for 
them.'  At  first  certainly,  visitors  were  often  an  anxiety. 
She  wrote  in  1894  :  '  I  have  been  hating  all  the  people  who 
are  staying  here,  and  this  is  not  right  or  kind.  I  have  worked 
hard  and  things  have  not  gone  badly  ...  all  the  same  it  is 
not  honest  to  have  people  staying  here  unless  we  can  be 
quite  sure  of  not  wishing  them  away.'  Again  in  1895 : 
1  People  have  been  staying  here,  and  we  both  work  very  hard 
to  make  things  nice,  and  get  no  letters  written.  It  has  really 
been  very  nice  ...  it  did  quite  beautifully.  We  were  quite 
happy  and  the  talk  was  delightful.'  Another  time,  after  an 
uncongenial  visitor,  she  wrote  :  '  I  feel  towards  night  as  if  I 
had  been  standing  in  an  absurd  attitude  all  day.  Last  night 
came  a  little  man  .  .  .  who  is  full  of  sense  and  I  find  him  a 
great  relief.' 

It  was  a  delightful  house  to  stay  in,  in  spite  of  all  her 
anxieties.  Mrs.  Herbert  Paul  describes  her  first  visit  in  1892 
as  follows : 

Dorothy  and  Edward  met  us,  looking  like  two  happy  boys  :  she  in  her 
tweed  dress  and  cap  of  the  same  texture  as  his.  There  was  no  more 
perfect  hostess  to  her  friends ;  all  her  arrangements  were  full  of  thought 
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and  consideration.  I  saw  how  much  she  cared  for  good  talk  and  what  a 
delight  she  had  in  reading ;  I  saw  how  books  took  possession  of  her  and 
became  part  of  her  life.  She  had  not  read  much  then,  and  she  was  on  the 
look  out  for  books  that  she  could  really  care  about.  She  did  not  care  to 
read  a  book  unless  she  thought  it  could  be  something  to  her.  Expedi- 
tions were  made  almost  every  day  to  some  of  the  many  interesting  places 
in  the  neighbourhood,  when  everything  was  planned  and  carried  out  with 
a  combination  of  simplicity  and  exquisite  care.  We  usually  lived  in  the 
atmosphere  of  some  book  we  were  reading,  Hogg's  *  Life  of  Shelley,1  or 
'  Tristram  Shandy,1  or  Wordsworth's  Poetry.  They  never  tired  of  quoting 
or  being  quoted  to.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  her  out  of  doors.  She  never 
said  more  than  '  very  nice 1  about  the  things  she  most  cared  for,  but  there 
was  a  thrill  in  her  voice  and  a  shining  light  in  her  eyes  which  made  one 
realise  how  deep  her  enjoyment  was.  I  shall  never  forget  her  look  of 
almost  passionate  delight  when  we  found  and  watched  a  brood  of  long- 
tailed  tits  huddled  together  on  a  twig  just  before  they  were  '  fledged.1 

Dressed  in  the  severest  simplicity  of  short  tweed  skirts  in 
the  day,  Dorothy  would  '  wear  rather  sumptuous  dresses  at 
night.'  Her  dresses  were  always  individual — fresh,  simple, 
long  flowing  lines  and  quiet  colours.  When  the  Pauls  visited 
Fallodon  three  years  later  Dorothy  had  just  taken  to  bicycling. 

It  was  Whitsuntide,  with  glorious  weather.  We  lunched  out 
of  doors  every  day  at  distant  spots,  we  driving  ourselves  while  they 
bicycled.  We  used  to  see  them  over  the  low  hedges  far  ahead,  gliding 
steadily  along,  she  looking  the  picture  of  triumphant  strength  and  health. 
This  visit  (in  1895)  made  me  first  realise  the  sweetness  of  her  nature  and 
the  thoroughness  with  which  she  carried  out  her  kindness.  I  had  not  been 
well,  and  we  were  going  to  France  for  our  holiday,  but  I  happened  to  say 
that  I  rather  dreaded  travelling.  '  You  mustn't  go,1  she  said,  '  it  will  be 
so  hot  and  stuffy  in  little  French  towns ;  you  must  come  to  Fallodon.1 
She  pressed  it  so  eagerly,  with  the  beautiful  shining  look  in  her  face  which 
came  into  it  when  she  was  pleased  with  an  idea,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
resist.     I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  sacrifice  to  her,  for  she  and  Edward  were 
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to  have  been  alone,  but  she  threw  herself  into  the  plan  and  gave  me  the 
most  charming  resting  time.  Dislike  of  illness  or  weakness  was  then 
part  of  her  nature,  so  that  her  sympathy  with  me  was  a  real  moral 
victory. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  same  year  there  came,  amongst  other 
visitors,  the  Neville  Lytteltons,  whom  the  Greys  had  first  learnt 
to  know  in  India.  When,  some  years  after  the  Indian  journey, 
Dorothy  unexpectedly  met  Mrs.  Lyttelton  at  a  London  party, 
her  face  lit  up  with  sudden  pleasure.  She  soon  called  on  her  ; 
arrangements  for  further  meetings  were  made,  and  friendship 
came  quickly.  In  London  for  some  years  they  both  lived  in 
Grosvenor  Road,  and  saw  one  another  almost  daily.  Once 
when  Dorothy  had  arrived  from  the  North,  and  Mrs.  Lyttelton, 
though  she  knew  of  her  coming,  had  taken  no  immediate 
notice  of  it,  a  note  came  round  complaining,  '  I  don't  like  to 
arrive  and  not  be  welcomed.'  She  was  at  once  asked  to  come 
in  to  dinner,  and  came  a  little  put  out  because  Edward 
had  had  to  dine  out,  having  made  an  engagement  before  he 
knew  the  time  of  her  arrival ;  but  she  grew  peaceful  and 
contented  as  she  sat  and  listened  to  the  Bach  Chorales  which 
Mrs.  Lyttelton  played  to  her.  After  the  Lytteltons'  first 
visit  to  Fallodon,  Dorothy  wrote  :  '  Katherine  Lyttelton  turns 
out  to  be  much  more  than  we  thought.'  Mrs.  Lyttelton 
writes  of  this  visit : 

She  was  still  the  picture  of  health.  We  bicycled  to  the  sea  and  up  on 
to  the  Chillingham  moors,  and  read  out  loud  Matthew  Arnold  and  George 
Meredith,  and  A.  Birrell's  '  Res  Judicata?.1  It  was  the  early  days  of 
bicycling,  and  Neville  came  a  frightful  crash  into  a  little  stream  at  the 
bottom  of  a  stony  hill,  and  dislocated  his  shoulder.  I  remember  her 
extraordinary  vigour  and  promptitude,  bicycling  off  to  a  farm  to  fetch  a 
wagonette,   remembering    to    borrow   sofa    cushions   and   pillows ;    then 
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bicycling  on  for  the  doctor,  so  that  he  was  in  the  house  a  few  minutes  after 
we  were.  There  was  no  fuss,  no  demonstrative  sympathy,  but  everything 
done  and  thought  of  quickly  and  effectually.  I  felt  braced  and  supported 
at  every  point  by  her  presence.  We  shared  every  kind  of  joke  over  the 
giving  of  the  chloroform  and  the  fussing  of  the  servants,  and  Nevilles 
rudeness  to  the  doctor  mider  the  chloroform,  and  dear  Austin  Bin-ell's 
remark  under  stress  of  sympathy  that  Neville  '  went  up  the  stairs  like  a 
hero.1 

I  remember  her  looking  brilliant  in  a  diaphanous  yellow  chiffon  gown 
on  that  visit,  and  I  have  an  impression  of  endless  jokes  and  fun. 

With  all  care  for  her  guests,  the  love  of  her  garden  and  of 
her  birds  was  never  forgotten. 

She  would  disappear  in  order  to  see  the  bulbs  planted  or  superintend 
the  making  of  a  new  rose  bed.  She  delighted  in  a  brood  of  young 
partridges  which  had  been  hatched  under  a  hen,  and  which  used  to  crouch 
under  her  petticoats  whenever  there  was  a  hawk  about.  When  the 
partridges  disappeared  with  a  whirr  into  the  bushes  at  dusk,  she  would 
scamper  after  them  in  order  to  see  where  they  roosted.  She  often  stayed 
late  talking  in  my  room,  and  yet  I  heard  her  most  nights  walking  round 
the  garden  in  the  moonlight,  or  in  the  wind  and  rain  to  experience  the 
night  with  Edward  after  we  were  all  gone  to  bed. 

Miss  Mildred  Hugh  Smith  (now  Mrs.  Sydney  Buxton)  was 
at  Fallodon  for  the  first  time  in  1891.     She  writes  : 

Dorothy  first  taught  me  to  understand  the  country,  and  it  was  a  new 
experience  to  see  how  it  was  a  part  of  their  lives.  Every  tree  was  a  friend 
and  had  a  special  character.  At  that  first  visit  they  both  had  a  great 
passion  for  conifers,  with  which  I  was  unable  to  sympathise,  and  wa< 
thought  very  poorly  of  in  consequence.  This  passion  died  away  later  and 
was  talked  of  as  a  youthful  aberration.  We  used  to  go  for  expeditions 
every  day  and  lunch  out  of  doors.  All  through  everything  one  felt  that 
it  was  their  wonderful  happiness  together  which  made  a  bit  of  life  spent, 
by  their  side  so  perfect.     She  was  very  strong  then,  and  they  could  share 
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physical  sport  and  exercise  in  such  a  way  that  out  of  door's  as  well  as  in 
they  could  always  be  together. 

Other  frequent  visitors  were  Ella  Pease,  Catherine  Dent, 
and  Ethel  Arnold.  Miss  Pease  remembers  how  one  winter 
they  agreed  each  to  mark  their  favourite  passages  in  the 
Prelude.  In  the  following  autumn  (1895)  some  happy  days 
were  spent  under  the  trees  at  Fallodon  comparing  the  passages 
that  had  been  marked.  At  another  time  she  was  there  just 
after  the  death  of  someone  for  whom  Dorothy  cared  much, 
and  Dorothy  told  her  that  she  had  been  by  herself  for  two 
days  on  the  moors,  thinking  over  her  friend's  characteristic 
ways  and  her  personality  so  that  she  might  never  forget  them. 

Miss  Ethel  Arnold  describes  as  follows  her  first  meeting 
with  Dorothy,  which  took  place  at  a  Foreign  Office  reception  : 

I  was  taken  to  where  she  and  Sir  Edward  were  standing  in  the  centre 
of  a  small  group,  of  whom  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  one.  I  can  see  her 
now  as  she  stood  there  in  the  full  heyday  of  her  glowing,  vigorous  beauty. 
I  remember  being  first  struck  with  her  eyes,  keen,  searching,  brilliant,  yet 
with  a  kind  of  restlessness  lurking  in  them.  She  said  something,  I  forget 
what,  and  Sir  William  gave  one  of  his  amused  chuckles,  and  said, '  Ah  !  but 
then  you  know  you  are  always  so  tempestuous.1 

This  was  an  adjective  by  which  a  friend  had  once  described 
Dorothy,  and  which  always  clung  to  her,  so  that  she  was 
constantly  teased  for  her  tempestuous  moods.  Miss  Arnold, 
amongst  many  delightful  days  during  her  first  visit  to  Fallodon, 
recalls  specially  an  expedition  to  Warkworth  Castle,  which  she 
made  alone  with  Dorothy. 

I  shall  never  forget  her  face  and  the  curious  hush  which  came  over  her 
as  we  stood  in  the  little  hermitage.  The  ground  seemed  sacred  to  her, 
hallowed  by  the  memory  of  a  great  love.     It  revealed  a  new  side  of  her,  a 
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side  to  which  pure  romance  and  deep  emotion  made  instant  and  strong 
appeal.  We  came  very  close  to  one  another  that  day.  Reserve  melted 
away  and  she  talked  more  freely  and  fully  than  she  ever  did  again. 

Of  the  quality  of  her  friendship  Miss  Arnold  writes  : 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  one's  relations  with  her  that 
whereas  one  seemed  in  one  sense  to  have  known  her  always,  so  utterly 
frank,  straightforward  and  simple  was  her  attitude  towards  those  she  cared 
for,  in  another  sense  it  was  a  never-ending  source  of  surprise  that  one 
knew  her  at  all.  With  all  her  frankness,  amounting  at  times  to  brusquerie, 
or,  as  she  would  put  it  laughingly  herself,  *  brutality,'  to  her  friends,  there 
was  always  a  certain  elusiveness  about  her,  a  something  wild  and  untamed, 
from  which  came  her  sense  of  kinship  with  all  the  wild,  shy  creatures  she 
loved  so  well.  It  gave  to  intimacy  with  her  the  zest  of  a  perpetual  sur- 
prise. She  was  ever  a  woman  of  moods,  not  capricious  nor  wilful,  but 
spontaneous,  natural ;  one  day  tender,  sunny,  child-like  in  her  enjoyment 
of  all  that  life  and  intercourse  with  those  she  loved  could  bring  her,  the 
next  reserved,  cold,  aloof,  when  approach  to  her  was  difficult,  and  one  felt 
that  the  squirrels,  birds,  or  flowers  she  loved  with  such  passion  meant  more 
to  her  than  any  human  creature. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  who  also  saw  much  of  her  during  these 
years,  writes : 

She  was  a  perfect  type  of  a  modern  Diana,  of  Ben  Jonson's  queen  and 
huntress,  a  country  woman  and  a  sportswoman,  out  of  place  in  London. 
She  also  suggested  to  my  mind  in  some  of  her  phases  one  of  George 
Meredith's  heroines.  She  had  very  little  education,  and  at  this  time  had 
not  read  much.  But  she  became  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  her  memory 
was  unusually  retentive.  She  loved  the  best  literature,  and  her  sense  of 
humour  was  unfailing.  Her  laugh  was  delightful.  It  was  even  pleasanter 
than  her  voice,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  She  did  not  suffer  fools 
gladly  ;  pompous  boobies  were  her  special  abhorrence  ;  and  her  sarcasm  was 
very  formidable.  To  humble  folk,  especially  if  they  had  any  brains,  she 
was  excessively  kind.     In  congenial  society  she  loved  conversation,  and 
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I  have  spent  a  week  at  Fallodon  with  my  wife  and  other  guests  during 
which  her  flow  of  talk  never  flagged.  She  was  an  excellent  listener, 
always  understanding  what  was  meant,  not  merely  what  was  said.  With 
strangers  she  was  very  shy,  and  her  neighbours,  unless  they  really  wanted 
her  help,  were  not  encouraged  to  call.  Perfect  candour  was  the  founda- 
tion of  her  character,  so  that  you  always  knew  where  you  were  with  her. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  tone  in  which  she  said  to  a  self-important  man  of 
letters,  who  observed  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  surpassing  interest  that  he 
could  not  read  Meredith,  '  Why  should  you  ?  ' 

Another  close  friend  during  the  whole  twenty  years  of  her 
married  life  was  Mr.  Haldane.     He  writes  : 

My  friendship  with  them  grew  rapidly  into  an  intimate  one.  They 
trusted  me  and  I  trusted  them.  Not  the  smallest  cloud  ever  came  between 
us  ;  no  change  of  circumstances  ever  touched  the  relationship.  There  was 
nothing  effusive  in  it ;  but  it  stood  for  what  was  deep  and  real  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  change.  To  believe  what  was  true  was  her  constant  anxiety  ; 
and  this  made  her  delightful  as  a  friend.  No  shadow  of  self  crossed  her 
horizon.  She  never  pressed  a  point  because  it  was  her  point.  Resolute  in 
conviction,  she  was  always  ready  to  be  convinced,  because  she  was  borne  on 
by  the  constant  resolve  to  be  true  in  thought  as  well  as  in  act. 

It  seemed  to  those  who  had  known  Dorothy  from  her 
youth  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Haldane's  intellectual  influence 
over  her  was  very  strong ;  at  any  rate,  she  delighted  in  inter- 
course with  him. 

The  Arthur  Aclands  were  also  at  Fallodon  during  these 
years.  Mrs.  Acland  was  specially  struck  by  her  power  of 
selection. 

She  could  and  she  did  steer  herself,  and  she  did  abide  by  what  was  of 
value,  and  she  seemed  to  do  it  without  regret  for  the  rest  of  things.  By 
means  of  this  power,  she  attained  to  far  more  of  the  best  and  the  highest 
than  seems  possible  to  most  people.     It  went  through  most  things,  even 
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into  her  clothes  and  into  her  tjardenina;.     There  was  an  absence  of  Coil- 
ed o 

scious  effort  and  a  simplicity  about  it  all  which  were  very  striking.  She 
aimed  at  the  best  and  rejected  the  rest,  and  never  wasted  time  in  accumu- 
lating trifles,  nor  in  lingering  with  regret  over  the  things  which  did  not 
come  quite  right,  or  which  had  to  be  done  without. 

It  was  a  great  delight  and  interest  to  her  to  get  to  know 
Edward's  younger  brother  George  when  he  came  home  from 
South  Africa  for  a  while.  Their  common  love  for  nature  and 
wild  creatures  made  intimacy  easy,  and  they  were  a  great  deal 
together  during  the  time  that  he  was  able  to  spend  in  England. 

Circumstances  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  see  much  of  Dr. 
Creighton  at  this  time,  but  no  year  passed  without  their 
meeting,  and  their  friendship  remained  unchanged.  He  had 
the  deep  joy  of  seeing  the  free  and  happy  development  of  the 
child  he  had  loved  and  whose  promise  he  had  discerned. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  give  some  idea  of  Dorothy's 
intimate  circle,  and  there  was  at  this  time  no  larger  social 
circle  in  which  she  made  her  influence  felt.  Much  though  she 
enjoyed  the  society  of  her  friends,  none  of  them  who  had  any 
insight  can  have  failed  to  see,  as  one  of  them  says,  that  she  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  her  husband's  company,  and  liked  dis- 
cussing questions  with  him  all  day  long.  In  a  sense  everything 
else  was  an  interruption,  certainly  everything  else  was  second 
best,  and  she  often  felt  that  if  she  could  not  have  him  she  would 
like  best  to  be  alone.    To  be  alone  was  always  happiness  for  her. 

The  delight  in  fishing  continued  to  grow.  Mr.  Buxton 
remembers  her  coining  to  join  him  for  some  fishing  on  the 
Test. 

Edward  was  to  have  come,  but  at  the  last  moment  was  prevented  and 
sent  Dorothy  instead.     Her  delight  and  enjoyment   of  the  unexpected 
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pleasure  of  two  or  three  days1  fishing  was  as  deep  and  spontaneous  as  a 
child's.  She  caught  some  fine  trout,  but  I  remember  that  she  gave  me 
quite  a  scolding  for  catching  one  bigger  than  hers. 

Miss  Arnold  describes  fishing  with  her  in  Scotland  from  a 
boat  in  a  beautiful  loch  up  in  the  hills,  where  golden  trout 
with  flesh  pink  as  salmon  abounded. 

She  was  too  impatient  to  make  a  good  loch  fisher.  The  monotony  of 
the  casting  bored  her,  and  she  was  for  ever  tangling  up  her  line  because 
her  eyes  would  wander  from  the  business  in  hand  to  watch  the  doings  of 
a  flock  of  mergansers  in  another  part  of  the  loch  or  the  flight  of  a  heron 
close  at  hand.  Every  now  and  then  I  laughed  immoderately  at  her  re- 
signed face  as  she  handed  her  tangled  line  to  the  patient  boatman  for 
disentanglement.  At  the  end  of  the  day  she  had  caught  but  two  trout, 
which  was  not  surprising  as  her  flies  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  the  boatman's  hands  instead  of  in  the  Avater.  On  the  other  hand 
she  was  a  .magnificent  salmon -fisher,  threw  a  clean,  long  line  and  could 
gaff  her  own  fish  neatly  and  well.  She  could  make  a  straight  and  light 
cast  of  twenty-six  yards  with  a  15-foot  rod  with  no  appearance  of  great 
effort.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  her  salmon-fishing  :  her  strong, 
perfectly  built  figure,  in  its  well- cut  tweed  clothes,  standing  out  against  a 
background  of  moor  and  sky  was  an  embodiment  of  grace  and  healthful 
vigour. 

To  Miss  Ethel  Arnold. 

Fallodon  :  Sept.  2,  1895. 
I  am  glad  you  fished  Muie  that  day  because  I  thought  of  you  doing 
it,  while  we  were  having  our  long  thirty-mile  drive  to  Guisachan.  It 
was  a  glorious  drive  all  along  the  Beauly,  but  we  felt  nervous  about 
its  lasting  good  and  big  till  the  end  of  the  miles,  and  it  is  very  small  at 
Guisachan.  We  had  two  days  on  it.  On  the  first  we  each  got  a  grilse 
of  five  pounds  and  on  the  second  we  each  got  nothing.  Edward  went 
one  stalk  and  missed  his  stag.  I  fished  a  lake  where  trout  are  got 
5  lbs.  and  frequently  3  lbs.     A  boy  who  fished  with  me  got  a  lovely  2^ -lb. 
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and  I  tangled  my  line  all  day  and  got  nothing  at  all.  What  I  liked  best 
was  riding  over  the  hills  on  ponies  with  Lady  T.  and  Lady  Battersea.  The 
country  is  splendid  beyond  anything  I  ever  saw.  .  .  .  We  came  home  on 
Thursday.  Aleen  Cust  is  here  and  we  fish  the  quarry  and  go  pottering. 
I  spent  a  morning  in  tying  up  scarlet  gladioli  to  sticks  in  the  sun  and  got 
happy  and  dazed  with  the  colour.     It  is  quite  beautiful  to  be  home  again. 

Mnewells  :  October,  1894. 
I  go  out  fishing  all  day  for  bull  trout,  but  they  won't  have  me  at  all. 
However,  the  little  river  is  quite  the  loveliest  in  its  way  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  dippers  sing  in  their  nice  little  water-gurgling  way,  and  play  about  on 
the  stones. 

A  furnished  house  was  rented  for  the  time,  always  as  short 
a  time  as  possible,  that  they  were  obliged  to  spend  in  London. 
After  the  first  years  they  took  a  house  in  Grosvenor  Road, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  the  view  over  the  river,  and  partly 
because  it  was  so  near  to  Waterloo  Station,  and  therefore  most 
convenient  for  the  weekly  journey  to  the  Cottage.  By  a  little 
rearrangement  of  the  furniture,  the  addition  of  a  few  things, 
the  removal  of  others,  above  all  by  the  presence  of  her  books 
and  of  her  wealth  of  flowers  from  Fallodon,  Dorothy  could 
make  even  a  furnished  house  seem  as  if  it  belonged  to  her. 
She  was  glad  to  be  near  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  partly 
because  she  always  enjoyed  listening  to  the  debates,  and  partly 
because,  when  Edward  was  in  office,  it  helped  her  through 
long  days  of  separation  to  be  able  to  go  to  see  him  in  his  room, 
if  only  for  a  minute.  She  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the 
Ladies'  Gallery,  and  sat  through  all  the  Home  Rule  debates, 
forgetting  weariness  and  discomfort  in  the  intense  absorp- 
tion of  her  interest.  But  all  the  same,  politics  seemed  to  her 
chiefly  an  interruption  to  the  kind  of  life  which  she  would  have 
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chosen  for  them  to  lead.  The  claims  of  a  political  life  *  made 
it  difficult  for  them  to  hold  fast  to  what  they  valued  most,  the 
life  together  amid  country  surroundings  and  the  books  and  the 
people  who  depended  on  them.'  She  would  have  been  glad 
to  feel  that  Edward  might  have  withdrawn  from  a  political 
life  without  obvious  neglect  of  duty,  for  she  was  totally  with- 
out any  ambition  for  him  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
This  does  not  mean  that  she  was  not  keen  that  he  should 
succeed  in  public  life.  If  he  was  to  be  a  politician  she  would 
wish  him  to  play  a  real  part ;  her  doubt  was  whether  they 
might  not  lead  a  better  life  if  he  was  out  of  politics.  It  was 
not  that  she  was  not  keenly  interested  in  politics  from  the 
first.  Already  in  1886  she  was  a  strong  Home-Ruler.  She 
objected  to  the  Unionists  for  their  want  of  frankness,  and 
wrote,  '  they  do  not  like  to  state  their  reasons.'  Their 
arguments  seemed  to  her  futile — '  one  gets  to  think  one 
must  be  very  dull  not  to  see  some  sense  in  their  arguments.' 
She  felt  so  keenly  that  she  wrote,  '  my  quill  quite  runs  away 
with  me  on  this  subject.' 

About  the  Parnell  crisis  she  wrote :  '  It  has  been  a  most 
exciting  time.  Parnell's  fight  for  life  has  really  been  quite 
sublime.  The  way  in  which  he  managed  to  turn  people's  minds 
away  from  the  real  cause  of  the  situation  and  concentrate  them 
on  the  political  results  was  wonderful.' 

At  each  election  there  was  a  sort  of  hope  that  Edward 
might  not  be  returned.  After  the  election  of  1892,  she  wrote 
to  Mr.  Francis  Buxton  : 

It  is  very  nice  to  be  congratulated  by  you  ...  we  were  so  thankful  when 
our  election  was  over,  but  I  don't  think  E.  hated  it  nearly  as  much  as  he 
expected  to.     It  was  quite  a  clean  fight,  I  thought.  ...  I  don't  feel  that 
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it  was  any  good  winning  an  election  somehow,  I  rather  wish  E.  was  ont  of 
Parliament  just  now,  and  I  rather  wish  the  Liberals  had  not  got  a  majority  ; 
it  is  all  very  cowardly  I  know,  and  one  is  always  weakly  discontented  with 
one's  own  present-day  politics. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  when  Edward  was  appointed  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Buxton : 

I  am  very  proud  about  it.  It  is  good  that  E.  will  get  a  straight  start 
and  have  lots  of  work  and  responsibility.  ...  It  (the  nature  of  the 
Cabinet)  means  that  the  things  we  believe  in  are  going  to  be  done  in  time. 

But  a  day  or  two  after  she  wrote  again : 

We  hear  that  the  work  of  the  F.  O.  is  frightful.  I  do  hope  Edward 
will  bear  it  well,  but  I  feel  rather  miserable. 

Dr.  Creighton's  letter  of  congratulation  was  answered  as 
follows  : 

Fallodon  :  Sept.  13, 1892. 

Dear  Bishop, — We  both  enjoyed  your  nice  letter  of  congratulation.  I 
am  sure  you  are  right,  and  I  wish  I  agreed  with  you  that  foreign  politics 
are  the  only  politics.  You  speak  as  an  historian  and  your  view  is  large, 
but  I  am  lower  and  incline  to  think  that  '  the  registering  of  public  demands,1 
if  rightly  done,  may  be  a  useful  and  even  glorious  work. 

I  would  rather  Edward  had  been  made  Under-Secretary  to  Local 
Government  Board.  How  interesting  to  try  and  instil  a  really  fine  public 
spirit  into  small  local  governments  newly  created  on  the  right  lines  ;  but 
everybody  says  that  would  have  been  the  dullest,  and  that  Edward  has 
got  the  most  interesting  of  posts,  and  I  suppose  they  are  right.  I  am 
trying  to  remember  which  of  Dizzy's  novels  contains  a  man  who  prided 
himself  on  possessing  a  gallery  of  the  portraits  of  Under-Secretaries  whose 
chiefs  were  in  the  Lords.     They  are  splendid  beings  it  seems. 

We  still  look  upon  political  life  as  an  experiment,  and  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  it  can  now  be  tried  fully.  Edward  will  have  opportunities  for 
speaking,  fighting,  and  understanding,  and  if  we  find  we  cannot  keep  our 
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hearts  in  towns,  nor  live  rightly  crowded  up  with  horrible  people,  Ave  shall 
still  be  young,  and  other  things  will  be  possible  to  us. 

At  present  there  is  everything  to  make  politics  interesting.  Four  out 
of  the  group  of  five  friends  in  the  Government  for  the  first  time,  with 
every  chance  of  making  their  view  of  Liberalism  effective,  Liberal  party  at 
present  in  a  rotten  condition,  but  with  great  aspirations  to  become  sound. 
We  are  to  plunge  into  London  next  Monday,  and  shall  not  have  any  peace 
for  a  long  time.  .  .  .  We  shall  be  wanting  to  come  and  see  you  soon,  and 
you  must  say  if  you  don't  want  us.     We  both  love  you. 

To  Mrs.  A.  E.  Pease  (now  Lady  Pease). 

Aug.  23,  1892. 
Thank  you  for  the  very  nicest  letter  we  have  had  written  to  us  among 
such  a  lot.  You  are  so  nice  and  understanding  about  things.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  Edward  has  such  a  good  start ;  it  is  an  interesting  post  with 
a  first-rate  chief,  and  it  is  much  more  than  we  expected,  but  we  shall  have 
to  begin  a  rather  new  life,  and  I  shan't  see  so  much  of  Edward  or  be  able 
to  join  in  the  work,  I  expect,  and  this  makes  me  rather  sad. 

The  amount  of  London  life  that  office  entailed  was  a  great 
trial.  She  writes  that  summer,  '  I  am  feeling  very  dis- 
heartened because  of  London.  It  comes  sometimes  and 
seems  to  wash  one  quite  away.'  That  year  also  the  death  of  a 
dear  friend,  Mrs.  Sydney  Buxton,  brought  sorrow  close  to  her 
for  the  first  time.     She  wrote  to  Mrs.  Francis  Buxton  : — 

January  3,  1893. — I  have  been  unhappy  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
This  alone  would  put  life  on  the  wrong  side  of  happiness  without  all  the 
rest,  and  I  have  never  realised  it  before.  You  have,  because  you  go  before 
and  I  follow  after.  I  shall  get  to  know  the  full  measure  of  world  sadness 
in  time,  I  suppose.  Everything  in  last  year  was  bad ;  the  election  was 
very  horrible,  and  office  and  London.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  talks 
E.  and  I  have  now  are  about  sad  things,  though  they  generally  end  up 
with  '  Well,  at  any  rate,  Mary  is  still  there,''  and  then  we  feel  happier.  I 
can't  tell  you  what  you  are  to  us. 
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In  1893  they  paid  their  first  visit  to  Dalmeny  and  her 
friendship  with  Lord  Rosebeiy  began.  In  1895  they  were  in 
'  high  hopes '  that  what  had  been  to  them  a  '  terrible '  time 
would  come  to  an  end.  The  Government  resigned,  and 
another  election  had  to  be  fought  and  won.  Dorothy 
describes  the  contest  in  the  following  letters. 

To  Miss  Ethel  Arnold. 

Horncliffe  House,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  July  13,  1895. 

Two  meetings  every  night,  visits  all  day,  staying  in  houses  and  living 
on  high  teas.  I  think  of  everybody  who  is  not  having  an  election  as 
living  in  bliss.  .  .  .  The  meetings  are  all  quiet  and  respectable  and  the 
people  ask  heaps  of  intelligent  questions.  They  write  them  out  neatly  on 
the  pages  of  copy-books  and  hand  them  in  with  an  air.  They  are  mostly 
intended  to  bring  out  still  further  the  merits  of  the  Liberal  party  and 
the  enemy  remains  silent  for  the  most  part.  .  .  .  The  general  propriety 
is  really  distressing  and  Edward  and  Lord  Wark worth  compliment  each 
other  amid  great  applause. 

We  went  to  Tynemouth  to  help  Francis  Blake  the  other  day,  where 
things  were  quite  different.  As  we  were  driving  with  him  to  the  meeting, 
the  carriage  beeame  quite  full  of  the  empty  pea  pods  which  were  thrown 
at  us,  and  coming  home  we  had  a  struggle  through  a  furious  crowd  to 
the  carriage.  My  hat  was  knocked  over  my  nose  by  something  very  hard, 
and  we  all  arrived  at  the  hotel  perfectly  white  all  over  with  the  flour 
which  was  thrown,  coachman,  horse,  carriage  and  everything,  quite  in  the 
old  style.     I  had  never  seen  it  before. 

To  Mrs.   Francis  Buxton. 

Fallodon :  July  26,  1895. 
You   and  Francis   must   be   thanked  first   for  your   congratulations. 
You  are  always  so  nice  to  us  and  there  is  no  telling  how  grateful  we 
are.     It  is  splendid  to  think  that  the  election  is  over.     We  really  did 
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not  work  very  hard.  All  the  work  was  done  by  the  people  themselves 
and  theirs  is  all  the  credit.  They  have  had  no  attention  and  no  advice 
for  the  last  three  years  and  at  a  moment's  notice  it  is  found  that  in 
every  village  there  are  devoted  souls  who  from  real  love  of  Liberalism 
have  kept  the  threads  of  everything.  .  .  .  Wark worth  turned  out  to  be  a 
brilliant  candidate  and  brought  a  huge  armament  of  influence  to  bear. 
The  squires,  parsons  and  publicans  put  their  back  into  it  as  they  have 
never  done  before,  and  the  result  is  that  they  are  upset  worse  than  ever  by 
the  independence  of  poor  men  who  had  no  other  influence  except  such  as 
their  own  personal  convictions  and  character  could  bring  to  bear  on  their 
neighbours.  It  is  very  touching  and  most  embarrassing  and  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  get  free  from  politics,  but  we  are  just  as  decided  as  ever 
that  it  must  be  done. 

She  was  genuinely  disappointed  when  Edward  won  his 
election  with  an  increased  majority,  but  she  rejoiced  that 
the  change  of  Government  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
spend  August  in  Scotland  and  the  autumn  at  Fallodon,  and 
wrote  to  Miss  Pease  :  '  We  are  determined  to  have  a  lovely 
autumn,  I  hope  you  will  come  and  spend  some  days  of  it  and 
bring  the  Prelude ' ;  and  again  in  October :  '  We  have  been 
so  happy  since  the  Government  went  out  that  I  feel  we  could 
cheer  anybody  up  unless  they  were  set  against  us  by  the  feel- 
ing that  we  were  happier  than  we  deserved.  Don't  you  think 
it  is  easier  to  be  liked  when  one  has  a  few  troubles,  or  at  any 
rate  imaginary  ones  ? ' 

The  following  letter  shows  her  delight  in  the  successes  of 
her  friends : 

To  Mrs.  Herbert  Paul. 

30  Grosvenor  Ed.,  S.W. :  Feb.  11, 1893. 
I  must  write  to  tell  you  about  the  pleasure  it  has  been  to  us  to  hear 
of  your  husband's  really  splendid  success  in  the  House  last  night.     We 
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were  dining  with  the  Aclands  and  I  sent  a  most  touching  note  to  Miss 
Peel  asking  her  to  let  me  into  her  gallery,  as  I  heard  from  Mr.  Paulton 
that  your  husband  was  going  to  speak,  but  it  was  full.  Thomas  Ellis 
told  me  he  was  speaking  splendidly  and  that  you  were  not  there  to  hear, 
and  I  felt  so  sorry. 

Edward  came  home  in  better  spirits  than  he  has  been  for  many  days, 
and  told  me  about  the  handshakings  and  congratulations  and  how  some 
people  said  the  speaking  was  very  much  like  Mr.  Asquith's,  and  many  that 
it  was  a  great  deal  better,  and  that  altogether  Mr.  Paul  had  made  the  very 
best  impression  on  the  House  possible.  All  his  friends  are  pleased  and 
delighted.  Really  the  success  of  one's  friends  is  the  one  good  thing  in 
politics,  and  gives  one  fresh  hope  and  courage.  The  subject  was  such  a 
good  one  too.  The  meanest  part  of  the  mean  hatred  of  the  Irish  is  the 
hatred  of  their  religion.  It  is  good  to  see  bad  arguments  put  aside  and 
fair  ones  fairly  met  as  Mr.  Paul  did  so  well  last  night.  Please  tell  him 
how  much  I  enjoy  his  success. 


N 


CHAPTER  V 

ILLNESS 

And  so  we  all  of  us  in  some  degree 
Are  led  to  knowledge,  wheresoever  led 
And  howsoever. — Prelude  viii.  306. 

In  the  autumn  of  1896  the  Greys  went  to  the  Shetlands  for 
fishing.  Dorothy  was  not  well.  She  had  no  idea  what  was 
wrong  with  her,  but  she  felt  weak  and  wretched.  After  a 
bicycle  ride  in  Scotland  on  her  way  home  from  the  Shetlands, 
she  was  so  exhausted  that  it  was  decided  she  must  see  a 
doctor  in  Edinburgh.  He  found  that  she  was  suffering  from 
Graves'  disease. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  almost  personal  injury  that 
Dorothy's  friends  heard  suddenly  that  she  was  ill.  It  seemed 
like  an  outrage  on  the  fitness  of  things  that  she,  whom  it  had 
been  a  constant  joy  to  see  and  remember  as  the  picture  of 
radiant  health  and  vitality,  should  be  disabled  by  weakness. 
But  it  was  her  friends  who  rebelled  against  her  illness,  not 
herself. 

No  great  interruption  of  her  ordinary  life  was  at  first 
necessary.  She  was  only  bidden  to  abstain  from  any  excite- 
ment or  fatigue,  and  to  live  as  quiet  and  simple  a  life  as 
possible.  Riding  was  thought  good  for  her,  and  she  even 
hunted  during  that  winter.     On  December  31  she  writes  :  '  1 
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had  a  perfect  day's  hunting  and  it  was  fine  and  sunny,  and  this 
country  is  very  fine  indeed.  We  ran  nearly  all  day  and  the 
jumping  was  very  big,  but  I  got  in  to  tea  at  Kelso  at  four,  so 
wasn't  one  bit  tired.' 

Sir  Edward  had  just  been  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  go  to  the  West  Indies  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  decaying  condition  of  the  sugar  industry.  She  wished  to 
go  with  him,  and  the  doctor  decided  that  the  journey  would 
do  her  no  harm  and  might  do  her  good.  She  wrote  from 
the  West  Indies  on  February  15,  1897 : 

We  got  rather  gloomy  in  London  because  I  went  to  see  many  doctors 
and  one  said  I  had  advanced  heart  disease,  but  that  was  finally  proved  not 
true  and  the  Edinburgh  doctor  proved  right.  It  is  just  the  nerves  of  my 
heart  that  are  out  of  order  and  let  it  go  too  fast,  and  it  can  be  cured. 
The  sea  voyage  turned  out  to  be  very  good  for  me.  I  was  hardly  at  all 
sick,  but  lay  down  mostly,  and  my  pulse  went  from  110  to  below  70  in 
three  days.  It  has  been  good  ever  since,  and  I  just  lead  an  ordinary  sort 
of  fine-lady  life  and  mean  to  keep  well.  ...  It  was  a  relief  to  know  that 
there  was  something  really  the  matter  with  me.  I  had  got  not  to  be 
able  to  walk  at  all  and  felt  miserable,  and  thought  I  was  breaking  up. 
The  thing  may  take  two  years  to  cure,  but  will  certainly  cure  and  never 
comes  back. 

March  10. — Champneys,  who  I  saw  in  London,  said  I  had  advanced 
heart  disease  and  sent  me  to  Gee,  who  quite  agreed  with  Grainger  Stewart 
in  Edinburgh.  .  .  .  This  was  rather  horrid  for  Edward,  and  it  was  odd 
seeing  that  Champneys  thought  I  was  really  very  bad  indeed,  but  I  did 
not  mind  at  all  somehow. 

She  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  time  spent  in  the  West  Indies, 
though  she  was  obliged  to  be  much  separated  from  Edward, 
and  oiten  even  unable  to  get  letters  from  him,  which  was  a  real 
trial.     But  her  spirit  of  enterprise  did  not  fail  her,  in  spite  of 
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the  new  painful  experience  of  illness  and  separation.  She 
determined  to  see  and  learn  as  much  as  she  could.  In  order 
to  get  the  complete  rest  which  was  good  for  her  and  also  to 
come  into  close  communion  with  the  spirit  of  the  tropics, 
she  spent  part  of  the  time,  when  Edward  was  away  cruising 
amongst  the  islands,  in  a  little  hut  in  a  forest  high  up  in 
Dominica.  Her  letters  show  how  she  spent  her  time  there, 
reading,  noticing  the  birds,  loving  the  solitude  as  she  did  in 
her  cottage  by  the  Itchen  : 

To  E.  G. 

Marine  Hotel,  Barbadoes  :  Jan.  26,  1897. 
By  the  time  you  get  this,  you  will  have  heard  the  night  frogs  and 
crickets  and  things.     I  watched  the  dark  coming  last  night,  and  heard 
the  first  one  begin,  and  then  more  and  more. 

When  all  these  creatures  move 
What  a  wonderful  noise  there'll  be. 

I  made  out  to  be  four  sorts,  one  like  an  electric  bell,  one  like  tits 
swearing,  one  like  the  two  first  notes  of  an  Itchen  dabber  (dabchick),  and 
one  loud  and  tuneful.  Of  course  there  are  only  a  few  here  compared 
with  other  places,  so  I  don't  know  how  one  will  do  about  sleeping.  .  ,  . 
I  had  a  dressing-gown  breakfast,  and  a  cane-sparrow  or  something  came 
in,  and  I  am  in  a  really  nice  West  Indian  mood. 

January  29. —  ....  There  is  a  common  bird  with  rather  a  nuthatch 
colouring  which  slips  about  white  acacia  trees  in  bloom,  and  has  a  most  sweet 
way  of  honey  sipping  just  as  if  it  was  forbidden.  The  dark  humming-birds 
sit  in  dark  branchy  places  and  turn  slowly  round  and  flash  their  throats  at 
you.  ...  I  found  a  cane-finch  nest  being  built  in  a  branch  of  banyan 
just  outside  a  window — a  bad  nest — they  seem  to  want  to  let  the  air  in 
and  take  no  trouble. 

February  1. —  ....  I  am  getting  sociable,  and  talk  tremendously  to 
everyone  I  see,  and  find  them  so  interesting. 
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Layou  Park :  Feb.  28,  1897. 

I  got  up  here  last  night  at  six,  having  started  riding  at  one.  It  will 
do  very  well  for  us.  The  ride  up  is  perfect,  but  the  house  is  in  a  lime 
grove,  and  one  sees  no  views.  I  have  got  a  very  good  woman  to  do  for 
me,  and  a  pony  and  boy.  The  night  noises  are  splendid,  and  there  are 
strange  whistling  birds  which  will  have  to  be  identified.  I  had  a  bird  in 
at  breakfast  which  was  the  size  of  a  sparrow  and  all  black  except  a  patch 
of  red  on  its  throat.  I  have  brought  heaps  of  books — two  men's  loads. 
My  things  and  servant  all  came  in  a  boat  to  within  two  hours'1  walk,  and 
five  men  arrived  carrying  loads  on  their  heads,  and  with  flaming  cocoa-nut 
torches  in  the  dark  last  night.  It's  a  fearful  steep  climb  up  here,  1,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  I  have  not  explored  yet,  but  there  is  said  to  be  a  very 
large  lake  close  to.  You  would  be  amused  at  this  house.  It  is  raised  up 
on  high  legs,  and  shakes  a  great  deal  when  you  walk,  but  it  is  nice  and 
clean,  and  no  drawbacks,  and  Eva  does  not  mind  the  bad  kitchen.  .  .  . 
I  feel  more  than  ever  adventurous  and  independent  now  I  am  in  the  real 
wilds.  I  have  summoned  green  cocoa-nuts,  and  shall  drink  nothing  but 
them  and  tea.  They  have  brought  me  limes,  and  bananas,  and  eggs,  and 
bread  fruit,  and  green-stuff  to  boil,  and  I  have  tinned  food  and  porridge 
and  lots  of  milk.  One  just  does  not  want  a  blanket  here,  but  it  is 
heavenly  cool.  No  insects  of  any  kind,  and  the  mornings  are  always 
misty  till  eleven,  when  the  sun  comes  over  it.  .  .  . 

I  long  for  you  to  come  and  share  things  with  me,  the  quietness,  and 
the  green  things,  and  the  fireflies,  and  the  blacksmith  frog  which  is  hard 
at  work  in  the  dark.  ...  I  read  Carlyle  all  morning,  Charles  Lamb  plays 
and  poetry  till  four,  then  tea,  and  walk  slowly  about,  looking  at  things  till 
it  is  quite  dark.  After  dinner,  write  letters,  and  then  some  letters  of 
Fitzgerald,  and  go  to  bed  smiling  because  of  the  humour  in  them.  ...  A 
man  called  Davies  Riviere,  who  seems  to  live  some  miles  off,  sent  a 
brilliantly  turbaned  girl  with  a  large  basket  of  bananas,  shaddocks, 
forbidden  fruit,  fresh  butter,  and  oranges,  as  a  present  for  me.  Aren't 
people  kind  ?     If  he  lives  on  the  way  down  I  shall  go  and  see  him. 

I  have  identified  eleven  sorts  of  birds  only,  but  have  seen  four  sorts 
that  I  can't  identify  from  the  lists  Nicholls  has  given  me.  The  Siffleur 
Montagne  or  Myadistes  Dominicanus  is  the  most  strange  sound  you  ever 
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heard.  It's  like  a  child  blowing  a  toy  trumpet,  only  very  sad — hoarse  with 
sadness  it  seems  to  me.  .  .  .  There  is  a  lovely  white  small  heron  which 
can  be  watched  catching  little  frogs  in  the  grass. 

To  Miss  Ella  Pease. 

Barbadoes  :  Feb.  15,  1897. 
I  stayed  with  the  Governor  whilst  I  was  here,  Sir  James  Hay  and  his 
wife,  very  kind,  and  I  saw  and  talked  to  all  the  people  at  balls  and 
dinners,  and  found  it  quite  interesting.  ...  I  enjoy  every  plant,  and 
every  bit  of  each  day,  and  for  the  first  time  I  understand  what  pleasure  in 
climate  means.  It  is  only  about  85  and  there  is  a  heavenly  breeze  always 
blowing,  and  it  seems  enough  to  do  just  to  sit  and  breathe.  One  can't 
take  pleasure  in  Indian  climate  I  found,  it  is  all  against  one,  but  here  it  is 
a  most  perfect  thing.  .  .  .  We  think  that  nothing  here  will  at  all  spoil  us 
for  pleasure  in  English  things,  and  we  long  for  the  Cottage  even  in  the 
midst  of  all  loveliness. 

To  Miss  Constance  Herbert. 

Layou  Park,  Dominica :  March  10, 1897. 
...  I  lead  a  very  fine-lady  life  which  is  only  what  all  women  do 
out  here,  never  walk,  and  lie  on  sofas  &c.  and  my  pulse  is  generally 
down  to  84  about.  ...  I  have  seen  very  little  of  E.  since  we  landed 
in  Barbadoes.  The  commission  goes  about  in  a  thing  called  a  second- 
class  cruiser,  I  believe  I  might  go  in  it  too  if  I  pushed,  but  I  thought 
I  should  be  in  the  way  as  I  am  always  sick,  and  besides  I  thought 
I  had  better  stay  quiet.  So  after  three  weeks  in  Barbadoes,  where  I 
stayed  with  the  Governor  and  recovered  from  the  ship,  I  came  here. 
Dominica  is  far  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  islands,  uncultivated,  moun- 
tainous and  altogether  splendid.  I  did  not  expect  it  to  be  nearly  as 
grand  as  it  is.  It  is  far  more  than  picturesque.  A  nice  man  has  lent  me 
this  place,  which  consists  of  a  three-roomed  wooden  hut  and  a  plantation 
of  limes,  five  hours'1  ride  from  the  nearest  white  people.  I  brought  up 
necessary  things  and  a  dear  black  woman  to  do  for  me,  and  I  have  been 
quite  alone  for  ten  days.  I  read  most  of  the  day  and  just  wander  slowly 
about   in   the   early  mornings    and   at   sunset.     The    birds,  fireflies   and 
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vegetation  are  splendid  and  I  am  happier  than  I  have  ever  been  before. 
It  is  a  real  luxury  to  be  alone  unless  one  can  be  with  the  few  people  one 
likes  best  or  the  one  who  one  likes  best  of  all.  I  shall  ride  down  to  the 
town  to-morrow  to  meet  the  commission  and  E.  is  to  come  up  here  for  a 
Sunday.  Then  I  have  one  more  week  alone  and  then  meet  them  in 
Jamaica.  We  shall  be  home  by  the  middle  of  May  at  latest.  Aren't  we 
very  lucky  to  have  been  sent  out  here  instead  of  settling  down  in  London  ? 
It  is  the  nicest  thing  we  have  ever  done,  far  nicer  than  India  because  of 
the  perfect  climate.  We  don't  feel  the  heat  a  bit.  It  is  only  about  85 
and  the  most  heavenly  breeze  always  blows  and  keeps  one  cool.  Bar- 
badoes  is  a  most  gay  place,  in  fact  they  are  all  gay.  Trinidad  was  so  gay 
over  its  centenary  that  it  could  not  have  the  commission  at  the  time  it 
wanted  to  come.  It  seems  odd,  because  nearly  everyone  is  ruined,  but 
perhaps  they  require  all  the  more  gaiety  to  keep  their  hearts  up.  The 
evidence  is  very  interesting.  I  sat  for  three  days  to  hear  it  in  Barbadoes. 
It  seems  as  if  all  these  beautiful  places  were  in  the  crisis  of  their  fate. 
How  to  help  them  is  the  difficulty.  If  things  don't  get  better  there  will 
be  riots  and  starvation  in  some  of  the  towns. 

The  report  of  the  commission  won't  be  finished  till  about  July,  it  is 
thought.  We  shall  live  at  the  Cottage  till  then  and  Edward  will  go  up  to 
London  when  he  is  wanted.  I  am  rather  looking  forward  to  the  quiet 
time  I  am  to  have.  It  will  be  an  excuse  for  not  doing  many  things  I 
don't  like. 

To  Miss  Ethel  Arnold. 

Layou  Park,  Dominica  :  March  10,  1897. 
...  I  go  on  being  very  well,  so  I  have  proved  that  it  was  right 
to  come  out,  and  I  shall  work  hard  to  get  quite  cured  when  I  get  home. 
...  I  ride  slowly  about  the  two  or  three  little  paths  that  there  are, 
and  gaze  on  palms  and  long-shaped  mosses  and  trailers,  and  one  comes 
to  wonderful  rushing  burns  with  perhaps  two  white  herons  feeding 
in  them.  ...  I  have  been  reading  in  a  way  I  never  read  before ;  a 
lot  of  Carlyle  ;  his  Voltaire  and  Burns  and  Goethe  are  most  perfect  bits  of 
biography,  it  seems  to  me.  Then  I've  read  Lessing's  '  Laocoon,'  which  will 
have  to  be  talked  about.     '  Pamela,'  which  entrances  me.     E.  has  read  it 
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too  in  the  intervals  of  commissioning,  and  it  entrances  him  as  well. 
Tennyson  said  to  Fitzgerald  :  «  I  love  these  large  still  books ,  of  Clarissa, 
but  it  suits  Pamela  better.  You  now  write  books  instead  of  reading  them 
or  I  would  say,  do  read  Pamela.  I  can't  take  any  interest  in  Bourrienne's 
*  Napoleon '  and  I  can't  make  anything  of  Church's  '  Life  of  Bacon.1  .  .  . 
Fve  read  all  Fitzgerald's  letters  over  again  and  like  them  more  than  ever. 
I  forget  if  you  like  him.  ...  I  find  that  when  I  am  away  from  E.  very 
long,  life  gets  to  seem  like  a  dream. 

To  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins. 

Dominica  :  March  16, 1897. 
We  have  been  having  a  very  interesting  time  out  here.  .  .  .  Sugar  is 
most  interesting  and  even  tragic.  I  hope  to  understand  some  small  part 
of  the  question  before  I  leave.  If  something  very  large  isn't  done  to  help 
the  planters  quite  soon,  there  won't  be  a  white  man  left  in  the  islands  :  and 
it  seems  a  pity,  because  the  islands  are  so  very  beautiful,  and  the  niggers 
are  so  very  ugly. 

To  Mrs.  Francis  Buxton* 

King's  House,  Jamaica :  April  6,  1897. 
We  have  been  enjoying  our  time  so  much  and  I  must  write  and 
tell  you  about  it.  ...  I  have  as  usual  had  a  much  nicer  time  than 
Edward,  but  he  likes  his  work  and  the  fellow  commissioners,  and  loves 
the  ship  and  all  the  officers  on  it.  .  .  .  Each  island  has  quite  different 
difficulties,  people  and  birds,  also  they  all  have  quite  different  scenery,  so 
it  is  all  very  interesting.  I  have  been  very  sociable  and  I  have  gone  to  all 
the  balls  and  parties  and  I  never  get  tired  of  talking  about  sugar,  or 
rather  hearing  about  it.  I  sit  and  hear  the  evidence  whenever  I  can, 
and  the  different  accounts  of  things  given  by  different  sets  of  people  are 
very  curious.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  the  same  as  in  England,  gentlemen 
trying  to  make  fortunes  out  of  land  without  learning  their  profession, 
landlords  struggling  to  keep  rents  high  (which  they  have  been  remark- 
ably successful  in)  and  workmen  wanting  higher  wages.  But  it  all 
takes  different  forms  to  the  English  problems,  and  over  all  there  is  the 
artificialness  of  the  sugar  trade  brought  about  by  the  bounties,  and  that 
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disheartens  people  so  much.  One  can't  understand  why  more  English 
people  don't  come  out  here  for  the  winter.  Hotels  excellent,  and  in  some 
islands  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world.  You  and  Francis  must 
come  some  day.  We  have  quite  settled  to  have  a  house  in  Dominica  and 
come  out  to  it  every  other  winter.  You  really  can't  imagine  the  beauty 
of  Dominica.  The  Blakes  here  were  so  interesting  and  kind.  She  is  a  very 
clever  woman  and  knows  all  about  the  island :  niggers,  birds,  trade, 
produce,  everything,  and  most  people  don't  care  to  know  about  anything. 
The  commission  is  all  staying  here  too,  and  we  stay  an  extra  week,  so  that 
Sir  H.  Norman  may  see  his  old  friends.  All  the  coloured  people  are 
rejoicing  to  see  him,  as  nobody  has  been  kind  to  them  since  he  left.  Mrs. 
Frasers  books  about  '  colour '  are  excellent ;  one  does  not  know  how  good 
they  are  till  one  comes  out  here.  .  .  .  Did  I  tell  you  that  my  heart  has  got 
wrong  and  that  I  shall  have  to  take  care  of  it  for  some  time  ?  It  is  not 
serious  and  will  get  all  right,  but  being  ill  is  a  new  experience  for  me  and 
I  don't  like  it  at  all.  It  came  from  no  cause.  ...  I  must  see  you  when  I 
get  home. 

One  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  her  stay  in  Barbadoes  was 
getting  to  know  Captain  Barton,  then  serving  in  Barbadoes, 
and  afterwards  Administrator  of  British  New  Guinea.  He 
writes : 

The  first  thing  which  drew  us  together  was  the  discovery  that  we  were 
both  fond  of  birds.  I  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  birds  on  the  island  and 
so  was  able  to  give  her  some  information  on  the  subject.  We  soon  found 
that  we  had  other  affinities — likings  for,  and  intolerations  of,  certain 
books  :  impatience  of  certain  conventionalities.  I  remember  too  that  we 
felt  alike  as  to  what  things  were  laughable  and  what  were  not.  We  had 
some  long  drives  together  to  places  of  interest  on  the  island,  and  these  gave 
opportunities  for  uninterrupted  conversation.  I  then  learnt  of  her  intense 
love  of  nature.  Though  she  would  talk  in  a  charmingly  enthusiastic 
manner  on  the  subject,  she  never  expressed  herself  in  exaggerated  terms. 
There  was  a  total  absence  of  affectation  in  her  manner  and  in  her  conver- 
sation.    One  could  see  that  she  held   in  contempt   cant,  vulgarity  and 
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posings  for  effect.  So  long  as  a  thing  or  an  impulse  was  real,  however 
noble  or  however  mean,  it  was  a  matter  of  genuine  interest  to  her. 
Human  passion  in  all  its  various  phases  was  a  subject  she  delighted  to 
analyse.  She  possessed  an  extraordinary  keen  sense  of  humour.  But  for 
this  quality  I  think  she  might  have  seemed  to  be  rather  austere,  so 
independent  were  her  views,  and  so  philosophic  was  her  mind.  Her  sense 
of  humour,  however,  enabled  her  to  regard  all  things  with  a  kindly 
sympathy.  Her  perception,  too,  of  the  ridiculous  was  delightful.  These 
qualities,  together  with  a  vivid  imagination,  would  occasionally  cause  her 
to  give  expression  to  the  most  whimsical  frolics  of  fancy.  I  think 
that  at  times  she  took  a  delight  in  startling  ultra-conventionalised 
people  by  a  sudden  unexpected  sally,  remark  or  criticism,  never  for 
the  sake  of  effect,  but  probably  to  divert  some  hollow  drift  of  the 
conversation,  which  made  her  impatient.  Except  in  cases  where  wanton 
cruelty  or  deliberate  unfairness  had  been  shown,  I  cannot  conceive  of 
her  ever  having  entei'tained  a  really  bitter  feeling  against  any  person. 
Her  mind  was  serenely  above  all  bitterness  and  her  judgment  was  very 
clear. 

I  have  not  known  any  woman  for  whom  I  felt  so  profound  a  regard 
and  such  free  and  cordial  friendship  as  I  have  felt  for  Lady  Grey.  It  gave 
one  an  uplifted,  a  knightly  feeling  to  know  that  one  was  regarded  as  a 
friend  by  her.  Considering  that  we  actually  saw  but  little  of  each  other, 
it  might  seem  strange  that  I  should  have  been  so  strongly  attached  to  her. 
It  was  a  fellowship  established  in  the  first  instance  by  common  interests. 
That  on  my  part  it  did  not  in  the  least  diminish  during  the  seven  years 
I  have  been  in  New  Guinea  is  due  to  the  deep  impression  her  personality 
made  upon  me.  The  receipt  of  a  letter  from  her  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
me  in  buoyant  spirits  for  days. 

To  Dorothy  this  was  a  much  valued  friendship.  Her 
letters  to  Captain  Barton  show  with  what  interest  she  followed 
his  fortunes,  and  how  she  tried  to  brighten  his  exile  by  sending 
him  books  and  news  from  England. 

Dorothy  returned  from  the  West  Indies  no  worse  for  her 
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trip,  but  there  was  no  question  of  her  being  able  to  lead  a 
London  life : 

To  Miss  Angela  Kay-Shuttleworth. 

Fallodon:  May  11,  1897. 
I  shall  not  be  in  London  at  all  this  year,  as  I  have  started  an  illness 
and  am  told  to  be  quiet  for  perhaps  two  years.  I  am  quite  happy  and 
comfortable  and  delight  in  the  idea  of  doing  nothing.  ...  I  shall  have 
lots  of  time  for  reading  and  shall  get  a  little  education.  ...  I  enjoyed 
the  West  Indies  more  than  I  can  say.  They  are  impossible  to  picture 
unless  one  has  seen  them. 


To  Mrs.  Francis  Buxton. 

Fishing  Cottage  :  June  14,  1897. 
...  I  am  here  again  till  the  middle  of  July.  The  quiet  time  before 
Whitsuntide  did  me  an  extraordinary  lot  of  good,  but  I  go  up  and  down 
of  course.  I  do  love  being  quiet  .  .  .  We  are  having  a  nice  lot  of 
country  .  .  .  When  E.  is  away  in  London  I  don't  speak  a  single  word 
for  days  except  '  Please  order  in  a  chicken,  Susan,1  and  I  love  the  quiet. 
I  feel  quite  comfortable  and  read  heaps  of  books. 

In  spite  of  the  charm  and  interest  of  the  West  Indies, 
Dorothy  rejoiced  to  find  herself  back  again  at  her  dear 
Cottage  in  May,  and  wrote  describing  herself  as  '  feeling 
great  joy  because  everything  is  so  nice  and  known.'  She  spent 
the  early  summer  quietly  at  the  Cottage.  What  her  health 
needed  was  absolute  quiet,  especially  for  mind  and  nervres. 
Uncongenial  society,  worries  of  any  kind  at  once  affected  her 
pulse,  and  all  possible  causes  of  irritation  had  to  be  avoided. 
It  was  imperative  that  if  she  were  to  be  cured,  she  should  lead 
the  quiet  life  that  she  loved.     This  made  her  often  say  that 
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she  was  not  at  all  to  be  pitied  for  being  ill,  because  hers  was 
such  a  nice  illness,  it  obliged  her  to  do  just  the  things  that  she 
liked  best.  She  had  known  little  about  illness  and  suffering 
before,  but  now  she  became  '  interested  and  aware  of  the  place 
it  held  in  life,  though  she  remained  always  rather  severe  on 
people's  cures  or  attempts  to  be  cured  of  their  minor  ills.  It 
seemed  a  merciful  dispensation  that,  though  she  had  to  give  up 
much  and  endure  a  great  deal,  she  never  had  to  submit  to  the 
paraphernalia  of  illness  with  nurses  and  constant  visits  from 
doctors,  so  that  it  never  seemed  to  invade  her  being,  but  only 
to  lead  her  into  new  and  deeper  regions  of  thought  and  ex- 
perience.' 

Her  days  were  spent  lying  under  the  lime  trees  in  the 
Cottage  garden,  or  indoors  on  a  couch,  with  her  brown 
knitting,  so  well  known  to  her  friends,  and  her  books  by  her 
side.  She  read  a  great  deal,  and  she  watched  the  ways  of 
the  birds.  Exercise  was  not  forbidden,  and  she  could  wander 
in  the  meadows  and  through  the  parks  and  up  the  gentle 
slopes  of  the  downs  in  the  '  kind  Itchen  country.' 

In  the  later  summer  they  went  north  to  Fallodon. 

To  Miss  Ethel  Arnold. 

Fallodon :  July  27,  1897. 

People  are  so  kind  to  me  now  I  am  ill.  I  asked  to  have  the  grass  cut 
on  the  island  and  some  magenta  geraniums  thrown  away,  and  Henderson 
did  it  at  once  in  the  most  angelic  way. 

I  have  just  bought  a  horse  and  I  have  got  a  tame  covey  of  partridges, 
and  two  wild  squirrels  come  and  eat  nuts  on  the  table,  and  I  shall  have 
six  whole  months  to  spend  here  straight  away  from  August  1.  Nearly  all 
these  things  have  come  to  be  because  I  am  ill. 
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To  Di\  Creighton,  then  Bishop  of  London. 

Fallodon:  August  8,  1897. 

My  deal'  Bishop, — Getting  that  nice  letter  from  you  was  one  of  the 
best  consequences  of  being  ill.  How  good  you  are  to  me.  I  wish  I  could 
be  good  to  you.  It  gives  me  the  horrors  to  think  of  the  quantity  of 
meetings  you  have  to  go  to,  and  the  cloud  of  dull  hours  you  must  pass 
through.  It  is  most  wrong  that  you  should  have  no  time  for  human 
friendship.  I  should  like  you  to  bring  numbers  of  people  to  life  as  you 
brought  me.  I  understand  more  and  more  what  you  did  for  me.  I  think 
you  had  better  cease  from  being  a  Bishop,  so  that  you  could  go  about  and 
just  talk  to  people.  This  I  say  because  I  don't  come  across  any  of  the 
people  you  are  influencing  in  spite  of  everything,  but  I  wish  they  were 
younger. 

It  is  sad  to  think  how  little  I  have  seen  of  you  in  these  wildering 
times.  It  is  waste  of  fine  pleasure  not  to  see  you.  The  blessing  is  that 
vou  are  so  good  to  think  about.  Even  some  of  the  people  one  quite  likes 
have  that  about  them  which  palls  on  one  at  a  distance.  When  I  picture 
you  to  myself,  you  stick  out  your  beard  and  say  something  particularly- 
interesting,  and  you  are  sure  to  be  full  of  understanding. 

I  am  quite  priggish  about  being  ill.  I  rather  like  it,  but  I  find  it  is 
very  bad  for  me.  I  shirk  seeing  people  who  have  troubles  and  want 
sympathy.  I  want  only  to  see  the  people  who  do  well  for  themselves  and 
make  me  feel  nice.  There  is  nothing  like  health  and  happiness  for  bring- 
ing out  sympathies.  I  do  wish  I  had  seen  you  at  the  Jubilee.  I  am  sure 
vou  looked  splendid.  '  Times  '  said  your  cope  was  sort  of  yellow,  but  I  am 
sure  it  was  all  golden.  So  many  people  wondered  to  me  what  the  Queen 
said  to  you,  that  I  became  vulgar  and  guessed,  '  Well,  it  has  all  been  very 
nice  indeed  ;  but  where  did  you  get  that  hat  ? '  I  spent  all  the  time  in  my 
Cottage,  and  heard  the  Spithead  guns.  Such  a  fine  sound  ;  I  sent  off  at 
once  for  Mahan's  'Life  of  Nelson.1  It  is  a  good  book,  but  he  is  so  prudish 
and  set  against  Lady  Hamilton  that  it  gets  quite  a  bore.  He  shows  his 
spite  by  only  putting  in  a  very  ugly  portrait  of  her.  I  expect  Mahan's 
piano  legs  are  draped.  Edward  is  in  London.  He  is  still  much  occupied 
with    Muscovado  sugar  and  its  problems.     We  did  not  know  till  after 
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coming  back  from  the  West  Indies  that  Edward's  great-great-grandfather 
was  the  wicked  man  who  wrested  most  of  the  islands  from  the  French,  and 
so  caused  all  the  trouble  which  Edward  is  to  try  and  help  to  put  right. 
How  oddly  things  come  to  pass. 

If  you  the  least  care  for  my  letters  you  shall  have  many.  I  need  not 
say  don't  answer  them,  I  know  you  have  no  time. 

Your  very  affectionate 

Dorothy  Grey. 

To  Miss  Angela  Kay-Shuttleworth. 

Fallodon  :  Sept.  10. 

....  I  am  getting  slowly  better,  but  am  not  right  yet.  The  Dr. 
says  I  could  hardly  be  better  than  I  am  and  that  I  have  done  all  the 
right  things,  so  I  feel  contented.  I  read  a  great  deal,  just  letting  one 
book  suggest  another.  I  hope  there  are  enough  desultory  books  to 
keep  me  going  till  old  age.  If  not,  I  suppose  I  should  have  to  take  up 
a  subject.  George  Meredith's  'Lord  Ormont'  suggested  the  '  Memoirs 
of  Lord  Peterborough,'  who  is  the  original  of  Ormont,  and  the  story 
is  mostly  true,  only  Lady  Peterborough  did  not  run  away  from  her 
husband.  He  must  have  been  the  strangest  man  who  ever  existed.  Then 
Meredith's  '  Tragic  Comedians '  leads  one  to  the  Lasalle  literature,  which  is 
interesting.  Flora  Shaw  has  just  given  me  a  nice  old  edition  of  Joinville's 
'  History  of  St.  Louis.'  It  was  given  to  her  by  Ruskin,  and  has  all  his 
notes  in  it.  Such  a  queer  old  book.  Did  you  know  that  'esquasher'  was 
French  for  squash  ?  Mischief,  chievetain  ;  gobeur  instead  of  baron,  and 
all  sorts  of  odd  words  I  come  across.  Herbert  Paul  has  just  been  here  and 
we  have  had  many  delightful  talks.  ...  I  have  been  reading  all  Fanny 
Burney's  novels  and  her  memoirs,  and  he  read  me  the  Macaulay  essay  about 
her  which  I  did  not  know.  Edward  has  not  been  away  at  all,  and  we  have 
had  such  a  nice  time. 

There  seems  no  trace  during  this  and  the  following  years 
of  her  having  felt  much  difficulty  in  submitting  to  the  limita- 
tions  of  her   illness,   even  though  the  hopes  of  speedy  and 
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complete  cure  were  not  realised,  and  there  were  from  time  to 
time  disappointing  relapses,  following  on  her  confident  hopes 
that  she  was  cured.  Miss  Pease,  who  spent  two  days  at  the 
Cottage  in  1898,  writes  : 

Sometimes  it  was  hard  to  leave  her  lying  under  the  trees  and  go  for 
a  long  bicycle  ride  with  Edward,  when  formerly  she  had  always  been 
keener  and  stronger  than  I ;  but  she  never  minded,  she  was  always  abso- 
lutely serene.  I  remember  once,  when  we  returned  late  from  a  ride  in  the 
Test  Valley,  and  I  was  full  of  the  beauties  we  had  seen,  she  contended  that 
she  had  had  the  best  time,  because  she  had  been  watching  a  beautiful 
white  owl  flitting  in  and  out  of  the  woods  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Itchen.  The  long  hours  out  of  doors,  her  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the 
world,  and  her  love  of  nature  helped  her,  and  made  up  to  her  what  she  had 
lost  in  her  active  life.  She  had  a  great  courage.  There  was  never  any  com- 
plaint, but  only  a  silent  determination  to  do  everything  possible  to  get 
well  and  to  make  the  very  best  use  of  her  restricted  life.  I  only  once  saw  her 
break  down  for  a  few  moments  after  a  relapse,  when  she  was  feeling  very  ill 
and  discouraged,  and  then  it  was  sorrow  for  Edward  much  more  than  her 
own  disappointment  that  made  her  sad.  Though  she  could  no  longer 
enjoy  exercise  herself,  she  delighted  in  watching  Edward  play  a  good  game 
of  tennis  against  a  worthy  opponent.  I  loved  to  watch  her  face  at  such 
times  ;  she  was  completely  absorbed,  and  never  missed  a  single  stroke. 
She  was  kindness  itself  in  trying  to  explain  the  intricate  game  to  anyone 
who  cared  to  learn,  but  it  was  not  wise  for  a  chattering  woman  who  cared 
nothing  for  the  game  to  sit  by  Dorothy. 

At  times  she  became  so  absorbed  and  keen  when  watching 
a  game  that  she  would  almost  involuntarily  cry  out,  '  Go  on, 
Edward  ! '  She  loved  to  take  anybody  likely  to  be  interested 
to  watch  Edward  play. 

In  the  autumn  of  1898  she  seemed  much  better.  On 
August  24  she  wrote  :  '  I  am  cured  ;  I  really  mean  this,  and 
1  must  not  be  thought  about  any  more.'     She  was  able  to  go 
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to  Scotland  again,  to  spend  a  fortnight  in  Mull,  and  even  to 
fish.  But  in  January  1899  she  wrote  :  '  I  am  ill  again.  It's 
very  stupid,  but  I  thought  I  was  cured,  and  did  too  much,  and 
must  just  shut  up  again.'  A  couple  of  months  later  she  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Buxton : 

Fallodon:  March  17, 1899. 
How  bad  of  me  not  to  write.  I  am  so  much  better,  thanks.  The 
air  made  me  feel  different  at  once,  and  the  weather  has  been  gorgeous 
ever  since  I  came.  I  have  driven  a  slow  pony  up  to  the  moors  to  hear 
the  curlews  making  their  spring  cry,  which  ought  to  cure  anyone,  it  is 
so  lovely.  I  also  drive  down  to  the  sea  and  sit  in  the  sun.  I  am  a  little 
weak  still,  of  course.  The  sunk  garden  won't  be  ready  for  planting  this 
year,  and  I  am  rather  glad.  It  is  better  to  do  things  slowly.  We  are 
lucky  to  have  this  place,  aren't  we  ? 

An  attack  of  influenza  in  April  was  followed  by  such 
serious  collapse  that  for  a  few  hours  she  was  thought  to  be 
dying.     A  fortnight  afterwards  she  wrote  to  Miss  Pease : 

Fallodon :  April  20,  1899. 
It  is  strange  to  have  been  so  ill  and  to  have  got  well  so  soon  again.  I 
nearly  died,  and  didn't  care  a  bit  for  my  own  sake.  I  believe  people  never 
do  when  they  are  ill ;  but  it  is  extra  nice  being  alive  now.  I  had  one  awful 
morning  of  fainting  for  three  hours,  sometimes  three  faints  in  five  minutes. 
Now  I  am  better  than  I  have  been  for  several  months. 

Mrs.  Francis  Buxton  came  to  help  to  take  care  of  her  in 
her  convalescence,  and  to  enable  Edward  to  go  away  for  the 
tonic  of  a  few  days'  fishing.  She  was  shocked  at  the  weak  con- 
dition in  which  she  found  her— hardly  able  to  totter  to  meet 
her.  Dorothy  fully  realised  how  ill  she  had  been,  but  showed 
no  fear.  Mrs.  Buxton's  visit  was  a  great  comfort.  Dorothy 
wrote  to   her  after  she  left :  '  I  loved  having  you  with  me  at 
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that  time.     I  shall  certainly  send  for  you  if  things  go  badly 
with  me.     I  always  should  have,  but  more  than  ever  now.' 

Miss  Pease  also  went  to  see  her  and  to  rejoice  with  them 
over  her  recovery.  She  writes  :  '  They  met  me  in  the  drive, 
she  in  a  bath-chair,  and  I  helped  to  wheel  her  about  all  that 
afternoon.  I  felt  that  she  had  only  just  been  snatched  from 
death.  Something  new  had  been  added  to  her  face.  There 
was  a  lovely  spiritual  look,  which  grew  and  grew.' 

As  soon  as  possible  she  went  to  the  Cottage,  where  she 
improved,  though  it  was  only  by  invisible  degrees.  '  You 
can't  see  it  from  day  to  day,  any  more  than  you  can  watch 
the  hand  of  the  clock  moving,  but  she  does  get  on  a  little  each 
month.' 

To  Miss  Constance  Herbert. 

Itchen  Abbas  :  May  26,  1899. 
I  am  over  the  influenza  now,  except  that  it  is  still  supposed  to  be 
making  my  heart  bad.  .  .  .  We  go  little  driving  tours,  and  I  am  going 
to  ride.  ...  I  am  getting  better  slowly.  ...  It  was  so  lovely  getting 
here.  It  is  such  a  kind  little  place,  and  so  quiet.  I  didn't  mind  being 
so  ill — no  pain,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  matters.  I  don't 
think  I  was  as  ill  as  they  thought,  only  they  hadn't  much  experience  of 
influenza  heart  on  the  top  of  Graves'  disease  heart,  and  thought  it  was 
collapse.  ...  I  have  one  or  two  people  here  to  see  me.  Mrs.  Phillimore 
is  now  stopping  at  the  little  inn  and  comes  to  talk.  .  .  .  We  are  very 
lucky  to  have  this  cottage  to  come  to. 

The  only  change  from  the  Cottage  that  summer  was  a  visit 
to  the  Watneys  at  Littlecote. 

To  Mr.  Herbert  Paul 

Fisbing  Cottage  :  June  23,  1899. 
I    have  got  very    well,  and    we  drove    to  the  nice  place,   Littlecote, 
where  we  stayed  a  week.     It  was  a  two  days'  drive,  and  so  nice.     I  found 
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there,  amongst  many  other  people,  John  Fortescue,  who  I  like  so  much. 
Do  you  know  him  ?  He  read  to  me  and  talked.  I  kept  up  the  fiction  of 
being  ill,  and  had  a  delightful  drawing-room  to  myself,  where  I  break- 
fasted and  where  people  came  in  one  at  a  time  and  talked.  If  you  had 
been  there  you  should  have  breakfasted  with  me. 

There  was  such  a  beautiful  Italian  woman,  Esme  Howard's  new  wife. 
She  was  a  Bafdini,  and  explained  the  smart  view  of  Italian  politics.  The 
Pope,  of  course,  is  at  the  end  of  every  avenue.  I  am  really  quite  sociable 
now  when  I  do  see  anybody,  but  live  chiefly  by  reading.  Do  you  still  feel 
inclined  to  lend  me  Lord  Halifax's  *  Advice  to  his  Daughter '  ?  I  think  I 
was  promised  it.  I  have  been  greatly  stirred  up  over  Haydon's  auto- 
biography. It  is  such  a  live  book,  and  there  are  very  interesting  things  in 
it  about  Wordsworth.  How  is  it  you  never  told  me  of  this  book  ?  .  .  . 
Do  remember  me  and  Fallodon  when  you  are  making  plans.  I  do  want 
you  both  to  come  this  autumn. 

To  be  quiet  at  the  Cottage  was  best  for  her,  and  that  year 
more  than  ever  the  Cottage  proved  a  dear  friend  to  them,  so 
that  the  thought  of  leaving  it  made  them  '  more  than  usually 
fearful  and  sad.' 

After  this,  though  there  were  many  alternations  in  her 
health,  on  the  whole  there  was  a  steady,  if  slow,  movement 
towards  complete  recovery,  and  her  health  interfered  less  and 
less  with  the  arrangements  of  her  life.  At  first  they  tried  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  bicycling  by  driving  about  the  country 
round  the  Cottage,  but  it  did  not  give  her  the  sense  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  which  she  loved.  In  1902  a  friend  with 
whom  she  was  lunching  happened  to  tell  her  that  she  had  been 
out  in  a  trailer,  and  had  thought  that  it  was  just  the  thing  for 
Dorothy.  The  suggestion  was  acted  upon  with  Dorothy's  usual 
promptitude.  She  went  at  once  on  her  way  home  to  order  a 
trailer.     She  used  to  say  that  it  changed  her  life  and  made  the 
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old  joys  possible  again.  Edward  trailed  her  all  about  the  dear 
Hampshire  country,  and  took  her  long  journeys  through  Scot- 
land to  the  places  where  they  fished. 

In  1901  Dorothy  was  able  to  fish  in  Scotland  again.  For 
several  autumns  they  went  to  Rhiconich,  which  she  described 
as  '  full  of  fine  arid  hills  and  quiet  waters.'  She  describes  their 
arrival  there  in  1904  :  '  The  salmon  have  all  waited  in  the  sea 
till  they  saw  us  arriving  in  the  trailer.  They  have  been  coming 
up  to  the  catching  loch  in  relays  since  then,  quite  fresh  and 

white.    E got  fifteen  in  the  first  seven  days,  and  I  got  four. 

We  are  contented.' 

But  it  seemed  at  first,  though  she  would  hardly  own  it, 
these  autumns  in  Scotland  were  too  much  for  her.  In  1902 
the  Cottage  was  asked  to  do  a  new  thing  and  be  a  home  for 
her  in  the  late  autumn,  where  she  might  find  the  perfect  rest 
which  seemed  always  to  lead  to  recovery,  and  enjoy  preparing 
her  garden  for  the  next  spring.  It  was  a  new  delight  to  be 
there  in  the  autumn.  She  wrote :  '  I  am  cracked  about  the 
Cottage,  it  makes  me  so  happy.'  After  this,  some  time  in  the 
late  autumn  was  always  spent  at  the  Cottage,  and  this  made 
up  for  the  loss  of  the  early  weeks  of  the  spring,  which  were 
now  spent  at  Rosehall,  in  Sutherland.  She  writes  from  there 
in  1903  :  '  It's  such  a  nice  place,  with  lots  of  curlews  whistling, 
and  long  brown  hills,  and  a  very  nice  river  to  fish.  I've  been 
in  a  nice  mood  ever  since  I  came.'  The  memory  of  her  there 
in  the  springs  of  1903,  1904,  and  1905  is  very  living  to  the 
postmistress  with  whom  they  lodged.     She  says  : 

I  used  to  watch  her  going  out  fishing.  She  went  straight  where  she 
meant  to  go.  She  met  the  gillie,  and  she  used  to  throw  him  her  coat  and 
go  straight  on.     One  day  he  went  to  sleep  while  he  was  waiting,  and  when 
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he  woke  he  found  her  gone.  The  rod  was  by  his  side,  but  she  had  dis- 
appeared. She  used  to  fish  the  pool  straight  through,  then  put  down  her 
rod  and  walk  straight  on.  Once,  when  the  water  was  deep  and  she  had  to 
wade,  Sir  Edward  offered  to  help  her,  but  she  just  thanked  him  and  said  she 
could  do  it.  She  was  always  punctual  and  gave  very  little  trouble.  Within 
an  hour  after  coming  in  from  the  river  she  was  changed  and  dressed  and 
ready  for  dinner,  her  hair  beautifully  done  and  her  evening  dress  (a  tea 
gown)  on  every  night,  though  they  were  quite  alone. 

The  affectionate  admiration  with  which  her  doings  had 
been  watched  is  plain  from  these  words. 

Her  illness  was  never  a  check  on  Dorothy's  development. 
She  went  on  constantly  adding  to  the  number  of  her  intimate 
friends.  A  little  while  before  she  became  ill  she  had  begun 
to  know  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins,  who  writes :  '  We  made 
acquaintance  through  the  theatre,  an  institution  in  which  she 
took  not  the  smallest  interest,  and  we  came  to  know  each  other 
better  over  the  Ibsen  plays,  which  she  liked  only  moderately. 
Yet  when  she  talked  of  these  matters  she  said  things 
more  real  than  one  often  heard  from  people  supposed  to  know 
most  about  them.' 

She  got  much  pleasure  and  interest  out  of  Miss  Robins's 
acting,  and  was,  as  usual,  generous  in  expressing  her  admi- 
ration : 

To  Miss  Robins. 

30  Grosvenor  Ed. :  June  1. 

I  am  full  of  admiration  for  your  acting  of  Rosmersholm,  and  gratitude 
to  you  for  the  finer  understanding  of  human  nature  one  gets  through 
these  plays. 

It  is  good  to  have  this  Rebecca  West  shown  one,  so  that  one  can 
understand  rightly.  One  has  few  chances  to  understand  unless  one  has 
genius  for  being  intimate  with  one's  fellows.     To  see  the  perfect  expression 
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of  great  feelings  rouses  one  to  the  highest  one  is  capable  of.  Life  seems 
more  worth  while,  one's  energies  feel  stronger ;  and  women  are  even  more 
to  be  admired  and  loved  and  helped  than  one  knew  of.  All  these  things  I 
felt  to-day  as  I  have  never  felt  before.  I  can  only  tell  you  the  effect  your 
acting  has  on  me  and  thank  you. 

Miss  Robins  was  one  of  the  favoured  friends  to  whom  the 
Cottage  was  lent. 

A  friend  of  whom  Dorothy  came  to  see  very  much  and  to 
whom  she  wrote  often  was  Mrs.  Robert  Phillimore.  The 
quality  of  Mrs.  Phillimore's  intellect  and  her  rich  gift  of 
imaginative  insight  were  a  constant  delight  and  interest  to 
her.     Mrs.  Phillimore  wrote  of  her : 

I  did  not  (when  I  first  knew  her)  always  understand  her,  and  I  am  not 
sure  if  she  ever  quite  expressed  to  herself  the  big  instinct  that  lay  behind 
the  little  ways  that  made  some  people  misjudge  her.  This  big  instinct 
was  just  that  life  ought  to  be  taken  sacramentally,  and  all  the  little  things 
looked  upon  as  outward  and  visible  signs  of  inward  and  spiritual  graces.  I 
have  fought  to  this  now,  but  Dorothy  grew  to  it.  And  in  another  thing 
she  was  wiser  than  I.  She  saw  you  can't  live  this  present  life  scorning 
matter.  I  was  fighting  to  live  without  matter,  when  she  was  growing  to 
live  above  it. 

The  Miss  Findlaters  came  one  summer  to  lodge  at 
Embleton,  and  Dorothy,  hearing  that  they  were  there  and 
that  their  lodgings  had  proved  most  uncomfortable,  went  to 
call  on  them.     Miss  Findlater  writes  of  this  first  visit : 

I  did  not  feel  attracted  to  her  ;  her  manner  was  abrupt  and  cold,  and 
I  hesitated  about  accepting  an  invitation  to  spend  the  next  afternoon  with 
her  at  Fallodon.  We  went  there,  however,  and  in  half  an  hour  had  cor- 
rected these  first  impressions,  and  substituted  for  them  a  feeling  of  quite 
another  sort.  This,  we  said,  is  an  extraordinary  woman,  some  one  quite, 
quite  unlike  anyone  else  we   have   ever  met,  the  most  vividly  interesting 
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personality  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet.     I  never  changed  this  opinion  ; 
indeed,  it  deepened  every  year  I  knew  her. 

Shortly  after  our  first  meeting  my  mother  was  taken  seriously  ill  in 
our  uncomfortable  lodgings  and  could  not  be  moved.  Then  my  sister 
became  ill  also,  and  we  were  very  unhappy.  Lady  Grey  drove  down  to  see 
us,  and,  in  spite  of  all  we  could  say,  she  carried  my  sister  off  to  Fallodon 
to  be  nursed,  and,  had  it  been  possible  to  move  my  mother,  she  would 
have  taken  her  too.  Her  kindness  was  resistless — a  strong,  sweet  force  that 
could  not  be  gainsaid.  Every  material  comfort  that  she  could  think  of 
she  sent  to  my  mother.  But  I  quickly  began  to  see  that  these  kind- 
nesses were  the  least  valuable  thing  Lady  Grey  had  to  offer  ;  with  her  gift 
she  gave  herself,  as  few  people  do.     And  what  a  gift  that  was  ! 

Another  friend  of  her  latter  years  was  Mrs.  Edward  Ten- 
nant  (now  Lady  Tennant).  They  first  got  really  to  know 
one  another  at  a  visit  at  Castle  Craig.     Lady  Tennant  writes  : 

We  were  visiting  the  Carmichaels,  the  party  consisting  of  Lady  Helen 
and  Mr.  Munro  Ferguson,  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Grey,  and  ourselves.  I 
did  admire  her ;  I  thought  her  beautiful  to  look  at  and  interesting  to  listen 
to.  She  had  a  charming  voice,  so  that  even  if  all  she  had  said  had  been 
less  good  to  listen  to  the  voice  would  have  secured  one's  notice.  It  had 
much  light  and  shade  in  it,  many  inflexions,  and  a  pleasant  resolution. 
She  spoke  with  finality,  yet  it  was  never  didactic.  On  the  contrary,  she 
had  a  pretty  way  of  saying,  '  Oh !  oh  !  I  see,-*  with  just  enough  question 
in  the  exclamation  to  imply,  '  I  had  not  thought  of  that  before,  but  I 
am  quite  willing  to  believe  it.-' 

This  led  one  to  talk  willingly  and  at  ease,  and  stimulated  to  develop- 
ment of  the  subject.  Again,  if  some  remark  disagreed  with  her  way  of 
looking  at  a  subject,  she  would  be  most  decisive  in  repudiating  agreement. 
She  then  held  her  head  very  high  and  looked  straight  before  her.  She 
would  draw  her  chin  in  slightly  as  she  disagreed,  and  it  gave  an  air  of 
strength.  Her  colour  came  and  went  as  she  talked.  She  made  a  phrase 
that  remained  with  one.  I  remember  her  description  of  futile  effort,  or 
perhaps  of  foolish  acquiescence  in  failure  :  '  And  I  suppose  be  quite  satisfied 
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to  go  round  and  round  like  an  old  boot  in  a  backwater.'  She  spoke  of  a 
picture  of  S.  T.  Coleridge  being  disappointing,  as  showing  '  a  dull  grey 
face,  and  ugly,  suck-fish  mouth.1  She  used  the  right  words  herself,  and  this 
made  her  unerring  in  picking  out  the  weak  word  in  a  stanza,  or  an  adjective 
that  gave  the  shade  of  a  conflicting  impression  with  the  noun  it  should 
describe.  For  this  reason  it  was  delightful  to  read  aloud  to  her,  for  her 
comments  were  so  good.  The  first  morning  at  Castle  Craig  we  read  some 
ballads—'  Clark  Saunders,'  the  «  Wife  of  Usher's  Well,'  and  '  Tamlane.' 
These  were  new  to  her,  I  think.  When  we  were  out  walking  she  liked  me 
to  repeat  poetry  to  her.  It  nearly  always  led  to  discussions  and  threw 
new  lights  on  ideas  previously  accepted.     We  spoke  once  of  Henley's  lines  : 

In  the  red  April  dawn, 
In  the  wild  April  weather, 
From  thicket  and  brake  lawn 
The  birds  sang  all  together. 

The  look  of  the  hoyden  Spring 
Is  shrewish  and  pinched  and  cold, 
But  all  together  they  sing 
Of  a  world  that  will  never  be  old. 

Of  a  world  still  young,  still  young, 
Whose  last  word  won't  be  said 
Xor  her  last  song  dreamed  and  sung 
Till  her  last  true  lover's  dead. 

She  did  not  like  the  word  '  hoyden  '  in  this  context.  But  to  the  line 
'  Of  a  world  still  young,  still  young,'  she  said,  '  That's  nice,'  and  made  me 
say  it  again.  She  would  use  the  much  tried  word  '  nice '  with  altogether 
satisfactory  result ;  because  she  said  it  with  such  firmness,  with  such  a 
good  full  stop  of  expression  after  it.  We  were  reading  Chaucer  at  Fallodon. 
She  loved  his  description  of  early  morning  in  a  spring  wood  and  the  fresh 
leaves,  and  the  pretty  arbours.  She  said  he  was  a  poet  who  just  went  out 
of  doors  and  said,  '  Well,  that's  a  green  tree,  and  it's  nice,''  and  then  wrote 
about  it.     This  will  read  trivially, — it  so  much  needs  her  voice. 

Miss  Soulsby,  who  had  long  known  the  Grey  family,  as  Sir 
Edward's  sisters  had  been  in  her  house  at  Cheltenham,  lunched 
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at  Fallodon  in  September  1899,  driving  over  from  Bellshill, 
where  Mrs.  Grey  lived.  She  described  her  visit  in  a  letter  to 
her  mother : 

I  never  saw  a  perfect  marriage  before.  He  and  she  share  all  their 
book  interests  just  as  you  and  I  do.  We  talked  hotly  over  George 
Meredith,  Wordsworth,  Crabb  Robinson,  Haydon,  Dr.  Johnson,  Gulliver, 
Bunyan,  Mrs.  Trimmer,  '  Display,'  Hannah  More,  '  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,' 
Joinville,  &c.  &c.  They  don't  bother  about  their  neighbours,  though 
they  work  at  district  nursing  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  ...  Of 
G.  Meredith  she  said  :  '  He\s  the  only  man  who  makes  his  good  women  as 
interesting  as  other  men  make  their  bad  ones.  Look  at  Clara  M.,  for 
instance.  I  asked  him  how  he  could  describe  them  so  well,  how,  for 
instance,  he  could  guess,  or  invent,  or  know  that  immortal  chapter  in 
"  Diana,11  after  her  fault,  where  she  is  debating  what  to  do.  "  Oh,  it's  easy 
enough,'"  he  said  ;  "  I  just  sit  down  and  think  how  I  should  feel  myself1' — 
that  supports  my  theory  that  men  and  women  are  the  same  flesh  and 
blood  underneath.1  .  .  .  She  said,  '  We  have  just  been  reading  Haydon. 
Do  get  it  out  and  read  that  immortal  evening  with  the  tax-collector.1     She 

said  about , '  She's  my  first  experience  of  a  person  that  I  admire  without 

therefore  liking,  and  it  puzzles  me.     She's  a  hard  nut  and  so  am  I.     I'm  as 
hard  as  nails  when  I  am  with 1 

In  May  1900  Miss  Soulsby  describes  lunching  with 
Dorothy  in  London.  Dorothy  was  speaking  of  an  acquain- 
tance who  had  lost  a  child,  and  said  : 

'  I  wrote  to  her  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  prosperous  person  who  had 
never  known  sorrow,  and  had  a  great  reverence  for  those  who  had,  but  I 
found  I  was  quite  on  the  wrong  line.  Her  view  was  that  those  you  loved 
only  died  because  of  your  sin,  and  that  all  sorrow  meant  sin ;  it  was 
worse  than  a  thousand  hells  to  my  mind.  .  .  .  No  one  ever  told  me  any- 
thing about  life  except  Bishop  Creighton — he  gave  me  various  short  cuts  ; 
that's  why  I  love  him.1  ...  I  told  her  of  Lady  Battersea's  kindness  to  the 
old  Jewish  lady,  and  she  said, '  Ah,  that's  very  like  her ;  now  that's  the  sort 
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of  kindness  young  people  don't  show.  And  then  the  little  people  are  very 
unkind  to  the  big  people — they  will  assume  that  they  are  not  wanted  and 
that  the  big  person  has  no  time  for  them,  and  the  big  people  suffer  dread- 
fully under  it  .  .  .  you  should  be  kind  to  poor  little  duchesses  with 
diamond  tiaras  ;  they  need  kindness.""  We  began  talking  about  Turner  and 
distances.     '  That's  just  what  I  don't  see  in  people,'  she  said. 

I  asked,  '  Do  you  see  their  limitations  ?  ' 

■  No,  I  don't  get  anything  so  satisfactory  as  a  hard  line ;  I  get  fog  and 
wool  and  nothingness — I  can't  get  at  the  real  side,  as  I  have  no  work  to 
make  excuse  for  it,  and  yet  I  feel  sure  everyone  is  real.1 

When  not  well,  Dorothy  could  not  stand  the  strain  of 
talking  to  more  than  one  person  at  once.  To  her  friends  this 
was  a  gain.  '  There  was  no  one  to  interrupt  or  spoil  long 
hours  of  talk  and  reading.'  She  generally  knew  just  how 
much  she  could  stand,  and  avoided  those  things  which 
experience  showed  her  were  bad  for  her.  One  who  saw  her 
often  says :  •  It  was  very  remarkable  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
irritation  and  trouble  that  her  illness  caused  her,  she  remained 
so  composed.'  Lady  Pease,  a  friend  since  her  early  married 
days,  writes : 

The  delicious  sensation  of  being  a  naughty  child  and  stealing  the  apple 
it  knows  it  has  no  right  to  have  came  to  me  in  the  years  when  Dorothy's 
health  failed,  and  only  two  or  three  people  were  allowed  to  see  her.  I  never 
went  without  Sir  Edward's  leave,  but  that  did  not  prevent  my  feeling  wicked. 
I  would  turn  off  a  Hampshire  road,  in  June,  down  a  track  almost  lost  in 
the  meadows  ripe  for  hav,  under  a  beautiful  avenue  of  old  lime  trees,  a 
track  so  unfrequented  and  hard  to  find  that  I  wished  for  a  clue  to  take  me 
the  shortest  and  dry  est  way  through  the  wet  loveliness,  to  find  her  lying  on 
a  low  couch  surrounded  with  monthly  roses,  watching  the  goldfinches'  nest, 
with  the  scent  of  the  lime  trees  in  the  air  and  the  trout  stream  not  far- 
away. Once  I  remember  finding  her  in  September  at  Fallodon  lying  close 
under  the  library  window,  with  the   mischievous  wild  squirrel  inside  the 
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room,  another  shyer  one  hovering  about,  two  young  partridges  on  the 
window-sill,  and  below,  outside,  the  rest  of  the  young  brood  with  father 
and  mother  partridge  dusting  themselves  under  the  jessamine,  and 
occasionally  flying  on  to  the  window-sill  to  feed  out  of  her  hand. 

Mr.  Munro  Ferguson,  a  friend  of  many  years,  was  one  of 
those  whom  she  saw  increasingly  often  during  the  last  years 
of  her  life.     He  says  : 

She  was  an  extraordinarily  good  man's  companion,  so  self-reliant  and 
helpful  that  out  in  the  country  one  felt  with  her  like  being  in  company 
with  another  man.  Yet  her  friends  were  almost  all  women,  and  she  was 
more  admired  by  women  than  by  men.  Our  talks  were  about  the  worth 
of  individuals  and  the  justice  of  causes  when  it  was  not  forestry,  sport, 
natural  history,  France,  or  the  politics  of  the  day,  in  which  Rosebery  and 
Edward  Grey  were  equally  for  both  of  us  the  leading  figures.  We  gave 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  religion.  We  once  went  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Embleton  together,  but  we  never  went  back  there.  For  many  years 
since  she  lost  her  health  my  object  was  always  to  keep  off  serious  talk,  and 
she  let  me  do  a  large  share  of  gossip.     The  only  time  she  was  really  angry 

with  me  was  for  not  slowing  speed  when  Lady was  frightened  in  the 

motor.  If  I  did  not  think  her  as  clever  as  many  of  her  friends  did,  I  never 
ceased  to  wonder  at  the  extent  of  her  influence  for  good. 

Each  year  her  capacity  for  making  friends  and  her  interest 
in  her  fellow-creatures  seemed  to  increase,  and  with  improving 
health  each  year  she  enjoyed  society  more  and  more.  She 
liked  dining  out  and  meeting  interesting  people,  and  making 
them  tell  her  about  their  work,  or  the  books  they  were 
writing. 

It  would  seem  as  if  her  illness  had  come  to  her  as  a  new 
revealer,  enlarging  and  deepening  her  sympathies,  and  helping 
her  to  show  the  tenderness  that  was  in  her.  Years  before 
Mrs.  F.  Buxton  had  said  to  her,  '  Weakness  does  not  appeal  to 
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you,  you  have  no  feeling  for  it,'  and  she  had  answered,  '  What 
a  dreadful  thing  to  say  ;  you  must  withdraw  it  at  once.'  The 
sympathy  was  already  there,  but  the  means  to  express  it  had 
not  been  fully  found.  Her  own  weakness  gave  her  the  insight 
which  made  it  possible  for  her  to  help  others  so  much.  It 
was  long  before  she  was  forced  to  feel  deeply  about  death. 
She  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1900,  '  I  am  sorry  if  you  are  to  lose  a 
great  friend.  No  great  death  has  ever  happened  in  my  life. 
One  must  be  different  when  one  has  that  to  think  about.' 

The  experience  came  to  her  before  long.  She  wrote  to 
Miss  Soulsby  on  January  20,  1901,  a  few  days  after  Dr. 
Creighton's  death,  '  How  nice  of  you  to  hold  out  a  hand.  I 
think  a  great  death  like  this  is  a  very  inspiring  thing,  but 
when  it  is  one's  close  friend  who  dies  the  trouble  blinds  one 
for  a  time.' 

In  1905,  when  Edward's  mother  died,  Dorothy  wrote  to 
Miss  Pease,  '  Her  death  has  been  very  touching.  Death 
seems  always  to  have  something  further  to  reveal  about 
people,  and  though  there  are  no  discoveries  to  make  about 
mother,  I  feel  there  was  more  of  God  in  it  all  than  I  knew  at 
the  time.' 

She  wrote  from  Mrs.  Grey's  house  at  Bellshill,  where  she 
had  gone  for  the  funeral : 

June  3,  1905. 

It  was  very  touching  finding  your  mother's  old  horse  at  the  station, 
and  of  course  the  house  and  the  little  arrangements  of  hers  made  me  cry 
a  good  deal,  but  it  is  all  soft  and  kind  and  unharrowing.  ...  I  feel  that 
death  is  still  rather  far  away  from  you  and  me,  but  that  I  am  on  good 
terms  with  it  for  myself,  and  that  even  for  you,  though  your  death  would 
be  the  end  of  life  for  me,  still  there  would  be  a  gentleness  and  quiet  in  it. 
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I  never   felt   that   till  I  saw  your   mother's   dead    face,   and  I  am  very 
grateful. 

To  Mrs.  Edwin  Orde. 

Itcben  Abbas  :  July  4, 1905. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  nice  letter  about  Edward's  mother. 
Her  death  was  such  a  grief,  and  came  just  as  we  thought  she  was 
cured.  It  was  so  fortunate  for  us  that  I  happened  to  be  with  her  in 
the  Nursing  Home  till  five  minutes  before  she  died,  and  left  her  quite 
happy,  planning  her  journey  home.  So  we  could  feel  sure  she  had  not  had 
a  mood  of  loneliness  just  at  the  end. 

You  know  how  good  and  simple  she  was.  We  had  loved  her  very  much 
for  a  long  time. 

When  we  were  all  young  and  foolish  we  used  to  be  irritated  and  think 
she  did  not  understand  us.  Then  one  day  we  all  discovered  how  much  more 
peaceful  it  was  not  to  'be  understood,1  and  just  loved  her  and  were  grate- 
ful, and  couldn't  think  why  we  had  ever  been  irritated.  Such  a  pity  one 
doesn't  find  these  things  out  sooner. 

How  much  death  seems  able  to  reveal,  even  about  the  simplest  and  best 
known  characters.  All  the  little  hidden  graces  come  out  so  clearly  when 
the  business  part  of  a  life  is  over. 
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He  -whose  soul  hath  risen 
Up  to  the  height  of  feeling  intellect 
Shall  want  no  humbler  tenderness ;  his  heart 
Be  tender  as  a  nursing  mother's  heart  ; 
Of  female  softness  shall  his  life  be  full, 
Of  humble  cares  and  delicate  desires, 
Mild  interests  and  gentlest  sympathies. — Prelude  xiv.  225. 

Dorothy  had  always  been  keenly  interested  in  Edward's 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  on  his  estate. 
Her  practical  mind  threw  itself  into  plans  for  building  new, 
and  rebuilding  old,  cottages.  Through  her  friendship  with 
Miss  Ella  Pease,  who  was  a  guardian  in  Newcastle,  she  became 
also  much  interested  in  Poor  Law  work,  and  when  the  question 
of  forming  committees  for  boarding  out  workhouse  children 
in  Northumberland  first  arose  she  was  anxious  to  start  one  in 
her  neighbourhood.  She  made  many  inquiries  and  tried  to 
form  a  committee  in  1896,  but  it  proved  impossible,  because 
she  could  find  no  one  to  act  as  secretary.  At  last,  in  1899,  she 
found  a  secretary  in  Mr.  McGonigle,  vicar  of  Ellingham, 
a  neighbouring  parish,  ever  afterwards  her  devoted  ally  in 
all  her  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
McGonigle,  who  had  been  the  hard-working  vicar  of  a  large 
parish  in  a  working-class  town,  had  been  obliged  to  come  to 
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the  country  for  his  health,  and  felt  much  the  enforced  isolation 
and  want  of  stimulus  of  a  small  country  parish.  To  Dorothy 
it  was  a  delightful  discovery  to  find  some  one  in  her  close 
neighbourhood  so  active-minded  and  wide  in  his  interests, 
and  so  keen  about  improving  the  conditions  of  the  people. 
Getting  to  know  her,  and  working  with  her,  reconciled  Mr. 
McGonigle  to  the  country,  for  she  helped  him  to  see  all  the 
work  that  was  to  be  done  there,  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  do  it. 

In  October  1899  she  asked  Miss  Pease  to  come  to 
Fallodon  to  meet  Mr.  McGonigle  and  talk  over  their  plans. 
'  Even  if  nothing  can  be  done  at  this  moment,'  she  wrote,  '  it 
is  good  to  have  the  thing  clear  in  one's  head  in  case  a  possi- 
bility came.'  Her  practical  mind  showed  itself  in  all  her 
plans  for  the  work.  Miss  Pease  never  had  any  anxiety  about 
Dorothy's  committee,  feeling  sure  that  with  her  as  president  all 
would  be  well.  But  Dorothy  did  not  wish  the  work  to  be 
only  her  work.  She  wrote,  '  I  know  it  is  easiest  to  work  with 
a  very  small  committee,  but  I  think  the  interest  in  things 
spreads  when  it  is  a  pretty  representative  one.'  She  was 
anxious  to  get  the  thing  done  before  she  went  away  again,  and 
on  December  12  the  first  committee  met.  In  February 
(1900)  she  went  to  stay  with  Miss  Pease  at  Newcastle,  so  as 
to  choose  the  first  child.     Miss  Pease  writes  : 

She  wanted  a  specially  attractive  one,  to  create  a  good  impression  in 
the  village,  so  that  there  should  not  be  a  prejudice  against  a  child  coming 
from  the  workhouse.  The  matron  wished  to  send  an  official  with  the  child 
next  day,  but  Dorothy  insisted  on  taking  her  back  herself.  I  saw  them  off 
in  the  train  with  some  misgiving,  for  Dorothy  was  far  from  well,  and  the 
child  was  frightened  and  began  to  scream  loudly,  and  I  pictured  her  shut 
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up  for  two  hours  in  a  railway  carriage  with  a  yelling  child.  She  had, 
however,  provided  herself  with  lobs  of  chocolate  and  buns,  and  she  wrote 
and  told  me  that  before  the  end  of  the  journey  she  and  the  child  were  very 
friendly. 

What  this  meant  only  those  who  knew  how  little  Dorothy 
naturally  cared  for  children,  and  how  shy  she  was  with  them, 
can  fully  appreciate. 

She  never  lost  her  interest  in  that  particular  little  girl,  and  used  often 
to  tell  me  stories  about  her.  Another  time,  when  the  committee  decided 
that  a  child  had  to  be  removed  from  a  bad  foster-mother,  she  herself 
drove  to  take  the  child  away,  and  tried  to  comfort  the  foster-father,  who 
loved  her  and  did  not  wish  her  to  go.  Dorothy's  heart  was  touched, 
though  she  thought  the  removal  was  right,  and  she  several  times  returned 
to  give  him  news  of  the  little  girl. 

Dorothy  herself  described  this  incident  as  follows  : 

I  got  the  boarding  out  business  done.  The  woman  did  not  mind  the 
child  being  taken  away  very  much,  I  think  ;  tried  to  be  dramatic  and 
entreated  for  '  forgiveness.1  The  child  came  in  at  the  end  of  our  talk,  and 
she  told  it  at  once,  and  they  fell  into  one  another's  arms  howling.  Then 
I  was  to  go  again  when  Fitchett  would  be  in  from  work,  to  explain  it  all 
to  him.  When  I  got  there  I  found  he  had  collected  three  pals  and  told 
them  all  about  it,  and  was  sitting  in  the  middle  of  them,  crying  dreadfully, 
and  they  were  standing  up,  looking  sympathetic.  They  went  away,  and 
the  poor  Fitchett  sat  in  a  hunch  on  the  bed  and  sobbed  and  sniffled  and 
said  it  was  very  '  'ard,1  and  the  child  would  break  her  *  'art.'  It  was 
dreadful ;  he  really  minded  so  much.  They  were  both  quite  good  about  it. 
and  I  am  to  fetch  the  child  to-day  after  it  is  dark,  so  that  the  neighbours 
won't  '  stare.1 

I  fetched  Sarah  at  six  last  night.  The  poor  man  and  woman  cried 
loudly,  and  the  man  ran  after  the  dogcart  to  kiss  her  again.  The  creature 
kept  up  a  perfunctory  howl  for  a  minute  and  then  was  quite  happy,  and 
told  me  about  all  the  things  in  its  box,  and  how  it  used  to  fetch  the  milk, 
and  how  it  liked  driving  in  a  trap. 
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It  was  either  this  or  another  child  that  she  proposed  to 
have  for  a  week  at  Fallodon,  that  she  might  get  over  the 
parting  from  her  foster-mother  before  going  to  a  new  home. 
Her  first  question  on  seeing  the  village  schoolmaster  was 
always  to  ask  him  how  the  boarded  out  children  were  getting 
on  at  school.  It  seemed  to  him  that  no  mother  could  have 
been  more  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  her  own  children  than 
she  was  for  these  little  waifs.  All  her  letters  in  connexion 
with  boarding  out  show  a  desire  to  master  the  whole  question, 
and  work  in  the  best  possible  way.  She  was  thorough  in  all 
her  share  of  the  work,  but  ever  set  an  example  of  acting 
strictly  according  to  the  rules  and  with  the  committee.  She 
was  not  a  great  lady  doing  philanthropic  work,  but  a  woman 
working  as  an  equal  with  her  fellows.  She  went  round  the 
homes  with  Miss  Evans,  the  boarding-out  inspector,  and 
always  welcomed  her  visits.  Miss  Evans  wrote  after  her 
death  :  '  I  saw  Lady  Grey  only  three  times  ;  no  other  woman 
has  so  impressed  me  with  her  unique  personality  and  great 
gifts.  I  feel  I  have  lost  a  friend  with  whom  I  was  in  sym- 
pathy.' 

It  was  with  equal  thoroughness  that  Dorothy  helped  to 
organise  the  work  which  will  always  be  associated  with  her 
name,  the  Beadnell  Nursing  Association  for  the  district  round 
Fallodon.  The  idea  was  started  by  Mrs.  Thorp,  wife  of  the 
vicar  of  Beadnell.  In  January  1896  Dorothy  went  to  a  meet- 
ing at  Embleton,  the  second  of  several  meetings  held  by  Mrs. 
Thorp  to  explain  the  working  of  the  proposed  association. 
She  was  deeply  interested,  and  went  to  see  Mrs.  Thorp  after- 
wards about  the  scheme,  and  made  many  striking  suggestions 
as  to  the  working  of  it.     It  met  with  her  thorough  approval, 
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largely  because  it  was  not  a  mere  charity  that  was  proposed, 
but  an  organisation  for  helping  people  to  help  themselves. 
She  gave  most  generously  to  the  funds,  but  she  gave  what  was 
more,  her  sympathy  and  interest  in  all  the  details  of  the  work. 
The  plan  of  the  association  was  to  work  more  or  less  on  what 
is  known  as  the  Holt  Ockley  system,  and  to  get  village  women 
to  be  trained  as  nurses,  who  would  be  able  to  live  in  the 
cottages  and  help  to  do  the  work  of  the  house  whilst  the 
mother  was  ill.  Dorothy  went  herself  to  Plaistow  to  find  one 
of  the  first  nurses,  and  a  woman  was  sent  from  Beadnell  to  be 
trained.  Work  was  started  in  July  1896  with  two  nurses. 
Now  there  are  seven  employed.  The  association  is  worked 
on  the  benefit  system ;  only  subscribers  are  entitled  to  have 
nurses,  and  they  pay  a  small  fee  for  the  services  of  the  nurse 
when  required.  It  was  the  first  nursing  association  in  North- 
umberland, and  was  the  model  for  others  which  quickly  sprang 
up.  Now  all  are  united  into  a  county  association,  with  a  highly 
trained  lady  inspector  and  some  eighty  nurses  scattered  over 
the  county. 

As  president  from  the  first  of  the  association  for  the 
district  round  Fallodon,  Dorothy  got  people  of  all  kinds  to 
work  together  for  its  success,  not  by  any  means  an  easy  matter 
in  a  country  neighbourhood.     Mrs.  Thorp  writes  : 

She  was  seldom,  if  ever,  absent  from  the  committee  meetings  ;  indeed  we 
all  felt  that  we  could  not  hold  a  meeting  without  her.  It  was  wonderful 
to  watch  the  way  in  which  she  drew  out  the  opinion  of  each  member, 
helping  those  whose  words  were  halting,  and  whose  arguments  were 
involved,  to  express  themselves,  even  though  the  opinions  she  so  gentlv 
helped  them  to  express  were  futile  and  irrelevant.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  anyone  to  have  taken  a  trivial  view  of  the  work  they  were 
called    upon   to  do  with    that    calm,  dignified,  and   thoughtful    presence 
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directing  and  controlling  the  discussion.  At  the  same  time  no  one  could 
leave  a  meeting  without  feeling  that  they  had  been  given  every  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  opinions.  We  had  absolute  confidence  in  her  judgment, 
because  no  one  could  imagine  her  to  be  anything  but  absolutely  just. 
She  could  put  herself  outside  the  subject  under  discussion  and  survey  it 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  then  give  her  opinion  calmly  and 
concisely. 

Dorothy  was  always  most  generous  in  her  recognition  of 
those  who  worked  with  her.  She  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thorp  in 
1903  :  '  I  do  think  you  ought  to  feel  proud  of  your  work  in  the 
Nursing  Association.  It  is  now  a  proved  success,  and  we  have 
had  specimens  of  many  kinds  of  difficulties ;  I  am  quite  full  of 
admiration  for  your  management  and  methods.  Please  let 
your  poor  president  send  you  her  best  compliments/ 

When  Mrs.  Thorp  left  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed that  Mrs.  McGonigle  should  succeed  her  as  secretary, 
Dorothy  wrote  to  her :  '  Please  let  me  assure  you  again  that 
if  you  undertake  this  work  I  will  give  you  all  the  help  and 
support  I  can  ; '  and  later  :  '  You  seem  to  have  got  over  this 
very  difficult  time  splendidly.  I  am  so  glad  you  like  the 
work.' 

She  wanted  to  interest  all  classes  in  the  Nursing  Associa- 
tion, and  got  the  wives  of  farmers  and  elementary  school- 
masters to  work  on  the  committee.  But  she  would  not  ask 
anyone  to  help  about  whom  she  had  not  made  full  inquiries 
and  who  was  not,  so  far  as  she  could  discover,  likely  to  do  the 
work  really  well ;  and  she  preferred  that  her  committee  ladies 
should  be  married.  She  was  never  firmly  wedded  to  her  own 
ways  of  working,  and  was  always  ready  to  consider  any  im- 
provement.    She  wrote :  '  What  I  would  never  agree  to  woidd 
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be  a  system  of  charity  nursing  ;  otherwise  I  am  quite  ready  to 
agree  to  any  change  proposed  in  our  system.' 

When,  in  1905,  it  seemed  that  it  was  likely  that  she  would 
be  much  away  from  Fallodon,  she  decided  to  retire  from  being 
president,  though  still  remaining  on  the  committee.  When 
urged  to  reconsider  her  decision  she  wrote : 

Feb.  3,  1905. 

Dear  Mrs.  McGonigle, — I  am  so  glad  to  have  your  letter,  which  is  a 
very  kind  one,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  know  that  you  think  I 
have  been  of  some  use  as  president.  I  cannot  do  as  vou  ask  me,  however, 
for  the  following  reasons  :  it  is  not  right  to  undertake  work  which  one1* 
circumstances  prevent  one  from  being  able  to  do  properly.  I  cannot 
remain  president,  as  I  shall  not  be  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  don't  wish  to 
remain  nominal  president,  with  perhaps  Mrs.  Craster  as  vice-president, 
because  I  do  not  believe  in  divided  responsibi'ity,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
best  for  the  Nursing  Association  to  elect  a  new  president. 

Her  retirement  was  genuine.  She  never  wished  to  manage 
from  a  distance,  and  wrote  :  '  I  think  it  makes  confusion  when 
people  who  cannot  attend  committee  meetings  have  opinions 
on  the  business.  So  I  won't  express  any  in  the  matter  you 
ask  me  about.' 

But  her  active  practical  interest  in  the  association  never 
failed.  It  had  always  been  a  great  difficulty  to  get  the  nurses 
properly  housed,  and  a  permanent  home  for  them  was  much 
desired.  This  was  at  last  made  possible  by  the  purchase  of  a 
corrugated  iron  cottage,  to  be  placed  in  a  central  position  at 
Chathill.  Dorothy  entered  into  every  detail  of  the  arrange- 
ments, and  insisted  that  all  should  be  thoroughly  done.  She 
said  that  unless  proper  foundations  were  built  for  the  cottage 
she  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.     Her  own  gift  to  the 
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nurses'  home  was  the  painting  and  furnishing  of  the  house  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  garden.  With  her  usual  generosity 
she  recognised  the  work  of  others,  and  wrote  to  Mrs. 
McGonigle,  August  4,  1905  :  '  I  wish  to  send  you  ray  very  best 
compliments  on  your  management  of  the  whole  business  con- 
nected with  the  nurses'  home.  I  think  nothing  could  have 
been  better  done.'  She  studied  all  nursing  questions,  and  read 
carefully  the  report  of  the  Government  Committee  on  the 
Registration  of  Nurses,  and  then  sent  on  the  Blue  Book  to 
other  members  of  her  committee  to  study.  She  expressed  her 
opinion  on  the  vexed  question  of  registration  as  follows  : 

You  see,  our  nurses,  being  only  trained  for  one  year,  will  not  be 
registered  nurses,  and  it  is  only  right  that  the  three-year-trained  nurses, 
who  will  be  registered,  should  have  the  better  paid  and  less  menial  work. 
...  It  will  make  it  less  easy  for  them  to  get  the  more  highly  paid  district 
work  simply  by  grumbling  to  Miss  AVhite l  about  our  system.  .  .  .  At 
present,  as  there  is  no  distinctive  title  for  the  fully-trained  nurses,  the  half- 
trained  ones  are  always  trying  to  usurp  their  position.  .  .  .  To  my  mind, 
the  justification  of  our  employment  of  half- trained  nurses  is  in  Miss 
White's  expert  inspection  of  their  work,  and  in  their  greater  suitability  to 
cottage  life  in  thinly  populated  districts. 

She  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  nurses,  and  was  always 
ready  to  sympathise  in  their  work  and  their  difficulties. 
Several  times  she  had  a  nurse  to  stay  at  her  house  in  London, 
and  arranged  for  her  to  have  a  real  holiday  and  see  all  the 
sights. 

The  Greys  had  no  property  in  Embleton,  the  largest  vil- 
lage in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fallodon,  but  Dorothy's  friend- 
ship for  Dr.  Creighton,  its  vicar  for  ten  years,  awakened  her 

1  Superintendent  of  the  Northumberland  County  Nursing  Association. 
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interest  in  its  particular  problems.  She  threw  herself  into  a 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  Embleton,  which  she  describes 
as  follows  to  Miss  Ethel  Arnold  : 

Fallodon  :  Jan.  15,  1899. 

Fm  managing  a  laundry  in  Christon  Bank,  which  is  to  pay  for  village 
hall,  club,  &c,  in  Embleton,  and  enable  Embletonians  to  play  billiards 
and  drink  coffee,  and  so  save  their  souls,  and  it  is  rather  hard  work  getting 
it  started.  I  had  to  go  and  see  Lady  Percy's  laundry.  ...  I  was 
interested  to  see  the  girls.  I  have  had  too  many  committees.  I  foresee  a 
miserable  old  age  for  myself  if  it  goes  on. 

Dorothy  was  a  large  shareholder  in  the  Embleton  Public 
Hall  Company,  as  it  was  called.  She  also  became  a  director, 
and  threw  her  whole  energy  into  the  laundry  at  Christon  Bank, 
which  was  the  first  part  of  the  scheme.  In  her  efforts  to  make 
the  venture  a  success  she  showed  '  a  marvellous  grasp  of  detail 
and  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  business.'  Nothing  was  too 
much  trouble  for  her.  She  was  always  ready  to  discuss  the 
concerns  of  the  company,  and  was  most  kind  and  thoughtful 
to  the  laundry  hands.  But  there  were  many  difficulties.  The 
laundry  could  not  be  made  to  pay ;  there  were  no  profits  with 
which  to  build  the  proposed  public  hall  at  Embleton.  Ulti- 
mately the  Company  had  to  be  wound  up.  But  this  scheme 
had  brought  forcibly  before  Dorothy's  mind  the  need  for  some 
sort  of  public  hall  in  Embleton,  and  especially  for  some  room 
in  which  the  working-men's  club  which  had  existed  there  for 
many  years  might  find  more  suitable  accommodation.  She 
had  long  been  interested  in  the  club,  and  had  helped  to  supply 
it  with  books  and  periodicals.  When,  after  Dr.  Creighton's 
death,  his  friends  in  the  North  wished  to  put  up  some  memorial 
to    him   in    the   parish  where   he  had    formerly   worked,  Sir 
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Edward  and  Lady  Grey  felt  that  nothing  would  be  more  suit- 
able or  more  useful  than  a  village  hall.  Dr.  Creighton  had 
always  felt  keenly  the  temptations  of  village  life,  arising  from 
the  narrow  interests  and  limited  outlook  of  dwellers  in  the 
country,  and  he  had  started  the  club  and  reading-room  for 
men  that  existed  in  the  village.  Dorothy  felt  that  she  was 
carrying  on  his  work,  and  carrying  out  his  wishes,  when  she 
tried  to  do  something  to  enrich  the  lives  of  the  men  and 
women  of  Embleton.  Already  in  1888,  two  years  after  her 
marriage,  she  had  written :  '  I  do  wish  we  had  a  nice  place 
like  it  (the  parish  hall  at  Newton)  in  Embleton  or  Christon 
Bank.  I  can  think  of  nothing  nicer  than  to  lecture  on  things 
in  general  and  get  the  people  to  talk  freely  about  them.' 
Now  she  determined  that  from  the  first  there  should  not 
only  be  a  men's,  but  also  a  women's  club  in  connexion 
with  the  memorial  hall.  The  sewing-mistress  at  the  Embleton 
school,  Mrs.  Smith,  had  as  a  girl  many  years  before  owed 
much  to  the  care  and  friendship  of  Dr.  Creighton,  to  whose 
memory  she  felt  a  deep  and  grateful  devotion.  Dorothy  had 
fixed  upon  her  as  the  right  person  to  work  the  women's 
club  before  she  knew  of  this  old  tie.  When  Mrs.  Smith  told 
her  that  she  felt  she  owed  her  life  to  Dr.  Creighton,  she  gave 
a  startled  exclamation  of  surprise  at  this  confirmation  of  her 
choice,  and  would  hear  of  no  refusal.  Her  insistence  did  away 
with  all  scruples,  and  her  encouragement  and  support  cleared 
away  all  difficulties.  Mrs.  Smith  felt  doubtful  of  her  own 
powers,  but  with  Lady  Grey  behind  her  she  soon  felt  nothing 
but  joyful  hope  in  trying  to  carry  out  the  new  scheme.  To- 
gether they  worked,  inspired  by  a  common  memory,  to  make 
the  women's  club  a  real  power  for  good  in  the  lives  of  the  girls 
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and  women  of  Embleton.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  and  Dorothy 
was  often  discouraged ;  but  she  never  gave  in,  and  the  women's 
club  grew  and  flourished,  and  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
members  to  use  it  not  only  for  their  amusement  but  for  their 
improvement.  Her  last  work  for  the  club,  whose  interests  she 
never  forgot,  was  to  institute,  in  accordance  with  their  own 
wish,  an  admirable  series  of  lectures  on  history  for  the  members 
in  the  winter  of  1905-06.  Her  work  was  appreciated.  The 
members  of  the  club  would  have  done  anything  for  her.  One 
of  them  once  said :  '  How  happy  Lady  Grey  must  be ;  she 
always  seems  to  be  thinking  of  making  other  people  happy, 
and  she  is  so  interested  in  everything  about  us.' 

In  her  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  the  people  she  found  a 
friend  and  ally  in  the  schoolmaster  at  Embleton.  She  visited 
the  school  sometimes,  and  once  or  twice  distributed  the 
prizes,  most  of  which  she  herself  provided.  She  was  interested 
in  hearing  the  school  reports,  and  liked  to  know  about  the 
children.  It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  they  'thought  a 
great  deal  of  Lady  Grey.'  She  often  had  the  master  to  see  her, 
wrote  to  him  when  she  was  away,  and  liked  to  hear  from  him 
about  the  affairs  of  the  village,  and  constantly  lent  him  books 
to  read. 

She  gave  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  by  the  wTay  in  which  she 
invited  those  who  worked  with  her  to  come  to  visit  her  at  Fal- 
lodon.  Often  considered  stiff  and  proud  by  her  social  equals, 
she  really  had  no  feeling  at  all  about  social  differences.  They 
simply  did  not  exist  for  her ;  everyone  was  judged  on  his  own 
merits.  If  there  were  any  struggling  to  make  a  better  thing  out 
of  their  life,  she  would  get  them  to  come  and  see  her,  that  she 
might  encourage  them  ;  if  any  were  known  to  her  to  be  dull  or 
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sad,  she  would  try  to  cheer  them.  Farmers'  wives  were  invited 
individually  to  tea,  that  she  might  have  a  real  talk  with  them, 
and  sent  away  laden  with  flowers  and  books.  She  could  make 
people  of  a  different  social  class  perfectly  happy  and  at  their 
ease  with  her,  partly  because  of  her  unconsciousness  of  any 
social  difference,  which  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  patronise, 
and  partly  because  of  her  splendid  directness.  Her  straight 
questions,  her  evident  sympathy  and  interest  compelled 
confidence.  And  her  interest  was  genuine  ;  she  did  want  to 
know  about  other  people's  lives,  and  being  real  herself  she 
made  others  real.  She  was  quick  to  see  who  could  be  useful  in 
helping  her  in  any  of  her  schemes,  and  when  she  wanted  some- 
one's help  she  knew  how  to  get  it.  'You  must  do  it,'  she 
would  say,  and  would  attend  to  no  plea  of  incapacity.  When 
the  work  was  once  undertaken,  her  warm  support  and 
encouragement  could  always  be  counted  on. 

Her  individual  acts  of  kindness  were  more  remarkable 
even  than  her  public  work  in  her  neighbourhood,  but  they 
cannot  be  known,  for  she  was  absolutely  silent  about  them. 
She  gave  money  generously  when  she  knew  of  need,  but  she 
gave  it  in  such  a  way  that  those  whom  she  helped  did  not 
know  from  whence  it  came.  She  thought  of  ways  of  helping 
and  showing;  kindness  which  were  all  her  own.  She  found 
out  people,  scattered  far  and  wide  round  Fallodon,  who  cared 
about  reading,  and  used  to  drive  to  take  them  books  to  read. 
She  seems  to  have  had  a  particular  sympathy  for  those  who 
were  starved  for  books.  To  cheer  sad  and  lonely  lives,  to  do 
something  to  widen  the  horizon  of  those  whose  outlook  was 
limited,  was  her  constant  effort.  She  would  do  this  by 
getting  those  who  led  dull  or  difficult  lives  to  come  and  stay 
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with  her  at  Fallodon  for  real  rest  and  refreshment  to  body  and 
mind.  She  would  have  some  country  dweller  to  stay  with 
her  in  London,  and  give  her  a  few  days  of  sight-seeing  and 
theatre-going,  and  send  her  back  to  her  work  cheered  and 
invigorated,  full  of  new  thoughts  and  ideas.  It  was  always  an 
interest  to  her  to  take  people  to  whom  it  was  new  to  hear  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  One  who  was  thus  taken 
writes :  '  Her  humour  was  delightful  and  whimsical,  and 
few  companions  could  be  more  amusing.  I  shall  never  forget 
a  night  in  the  Ladies'  Gallery  (where  we  stayed  till  2  a.m.)  ;  her 
whispered  comments  and  explanations  were  most  enlightening 
and  amusing.  She  wanted  to  make  life  brighter  and  more 
interesting  for  others.'  '  Her  talk,'  writes  one  who  felt 
her  a  real  inspiration,  'roused  one  to  great  resolves  and 
noble  projects.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  preaching  or 
patronising,  only  a  desire  to  make  life  more  interesting,  and 
often  a  feeling  of  pity  that  more  did  not  come  forward  to  help 
the  world  to  be  better.  She  was  a  great  reformer,  with  abso- 
lute confidence  in  the  justice  of  her  cause  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  right  over  wrong.  She  was  so  inspiring  that  no  one 
could  contemplate  failure  with  such  a  leader.  Then,  too,  she 
could  be  sympathetic  and  tender,  and  most  helpful  in  troubles 
and  difficulties,  giving  generously  if  help  was  needed,  and 
sparing  no  pains  to  make  life  easier  if  she  knew  things  were 
hard  and  difficult.  There  are  many  who  could  trace  the 
beginnings  of  better  things  to  her,  for  she  gave  them  a  fresh 
start  in  life  and  inspired  them  to  do  their  best.' 

Her  kind  acts  were  done  in  such  a  gracious  way  as  to 
make  it  seem  that  she  was  the  person  benefited.  When  she 
asked  a  tired  woman  to  come  to  stay  at  Fallodon,  that  she 
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might  have  a  rest  and  a  comfortable  time,  she  wrote  saying, 
*  I  should  like  to  have  you  so  very  much  ;  we  would  have  nice 
talk  and  some  reading  aloud.  Please  come.'  Visits  such  as 
these  were  always  paid  when  Edward  was  away ;  nothing 
was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  times  when  he  could  be  at 
home.  She  was  ready  to  go  from  one  end  of  England  to 
another  to  cheer  a  sick  friend,  and  eager  to  persuade  her  to 
come  to  Fallodon  to  be  nursed  '  with  every  possible  care  and 
attention.'  To  one  such  she  wrote  :  'We  would  talk  a  little 
about  being  ill,  because  it  would  be  interesting.'  It  seemed 
as  if  every  year  her  beneficent  influence  made  itself  more 
deeply  felt  all  round  Fallodon.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
memory  of  her  little  kindly  acts  is  gratefully  treasured.  Once, 
whilst  visiting  an  old  woman  in  an  Embleton  cottage,  she 
asked  her  if  she  liked  flowers,  and  on  hearing  that  she  did 
took  out  a  beautiful  spray  of  lilies  of  the  valley  that  she  was 
wearing,  and  gave  it  to  her — a  little  thing,  but  one  of  those 
acts  that  is  never  forgotten,  and  rightly  so,  for  it  is  an 
expression  of  character. 

She  did  not  always  get  much  satisfaction  for  herself  out  of 
all  the  work  done  for  others,  and  certainly  took  no  pride  in  it. 
A  friend  says,  '  She  was  extraordinarily  humble  about  all  the 
efforts  she  made  to  help  others,  and  spoke  of  the  excellent 
work  she  did  in  a  troubled  sort  of  way,  as  if  it  was  not  of 
much  use,  but  still  it  must  be  done.'  There  was  no  halo 
round  her  schemes. 

It  troubled  her  intensely  when  things  went  wrong : 
'  There  seems  to  be  a  crowd  of  poisonous  flies  round  everything 
one  tries  to  do,'  she  wrote  once.  Writing  from  Fallodon  in 
1900  she  says,  '  I've  been  doing  quite  deadly  things.     I  don't 
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much  mind  them,  but  they  are  none  of  them  worth  doing  in 
comparison  with  appreciating  wild  country.  The  only  time  I 
have  felt  anything  real  for  the  last  fortnight  was  when  I  was 
looking  at  the  rowan  hemes  in  the  old  wood.' 

Politics  became  to  her  a  way  of  getting  near  to  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  constituency  had  never  been 
nursed  in  the  usual  way,  and  no  canvassing  was  allowed  at 
any  of  Sir  Edward's  elections.  Since  1892  there  had  been  a 
Women's  Liberal  Association  at  Berwick,  of  which  Dorothy 
was  president.  She  had  attended  its  committees  whenever 
possible,  and  at  her  suggestion  the  Association  had  held 
quarterly  meetings,  at  which  some  special  subject  had  been 
discussed.  In  1901  she  organised  a  similar  association  at 
Alnwick.  These  organisations  were  a  very  real  interest  to  her, 
because  through  them  she  got  to  know  the  middle-class 
women  living  in  these  two  little  northern  towns.  She  felt 
what  a  help  a  living  interest  in  politics  would  be  in  their  lives, 
and  this  belief  encouraged  her  in  working  up  the  Associations, 
though  committee  meetings  and  especially  public  meetings  at 
which  she  had  to  preside  were  always  most  distasteful  to  her. 
She  never  could  speak  in  public,  and  the  nervous  effort  of 
even  the  few  words  needed  from  the  chair  was  distressingly 
great.  She  had  always  disliked  the  meetings  connected  with 
the  Women's  Liberal  Association  in  London,  and  wrote  in 
1895 :  '  I  have  had  a  horrid  day  with  the  Women's  Liberal 
and  feel  dusty  all  through.'  But  in  Northumberland  she  felt 
she  could  be  of  more  use,  and  this  compensated  for  the  fatigue 
and  effort.  What  she  liked  was  getting  to  know  the  people, 
getting  some  insight  into  their  lives  and  characters.  She  got 
on  better  and  more  easily  with  ordinary  people  leading  quiet 
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lives  in  country  villages  or  towns  than  with  those  whom  she 
met  in  society.  They  did  not  irritate  her  by  their  unreality, 
she  could  be  natural  with  them.  The  women  who  worked 
with  her  on  the  political  associations  were  devoted  to  her  and 
inspired  by  her  ;  they  felt  her  as  a  real  leader.  She  was  ready 
to  work  with  anyone  who  was  willing  and  able  to  do  good 
work,  and  was  indignant  at  the  idea  that  anyone's  social 
position  should  be  a  bar  to  their  doing  any  work  of  which 
they  were  capable.  Her  eyes  flashed  with  scorn  at  such  a 
suggestion  as  she  exclaimed  :  *  But  you  surely  can't  mean  that 
it  would  make  any  difference  ? ' 

She  was  one  of  the  twelve  people  who  helped  to  start  the 
Liberal  Social  Council.  What  she  did  for  it  was  not  perhaps 
realised  by  all,  for  her  sensitive  nerves  were  much  tried  by  the 
committee  meetings  and  the  unbusinesslike  and  amateur  ways 
of  the  inexperienced  ladies  on  the  committee.  But  she  at 
once  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  work,  an  experiment  at  first 
received  with  great  coldness  by  many  Liberals,  who  thought 
that  it  was  opposed  to  all  Liberal  tradition  to  have  any 
organised  social  work.  But  when  difficulties  were  greatest, 
and  the  dull  details  of  the  work  most  disheartening,  Dorothy 
always  remained  refreshing  and  inspiring  as  to  what  it  might 
grow  into.  She  saw  '  how  many  ideas  '  the  scheme  had.  '  She 
felt  that  the  Council  supplied  a  real  want,  and  that  it  could  be 
so  worked  as  to  encourage  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Liberals 
who  were  fighting  a  very  up-hill  battle.  She  wanted  by  its 
means  to  make  them  feel  "  happy  and  comfortable  and 
encouraged."  She  brought  fresh  air  into  the  most  common- 
place, gritty  details  of  work,  and  lifted  them  up  so  as  to  make 
those  who  worked  with  her  feel  that  they  were  indeed  building 
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up  the  Liberal  party.'  She  tried  to  get  everyone  to  help  in 
the  work,  and  attacked  a  Liberal  peer  once,  saying,  '  You  are 
behaving  very  badly ;  you  are  not  doing  your  duty  at  all. 
What  do  you  mean  by  not  entertaining  ? ' 

She  went  to  a  good  many  of  the  London  parties  ;  they 
were  to  her  parties  with  a  meaning ;  real  people  were  to  be 
met  there  and  real  work  to  be  done  ;  so  they  had  an  interest 
for  her  which  no  smart  society  gathering  ever  could  have  had. 
She  wrote  in  1901  :  '  The  teas  were  rather  fun,  but  one  had 
to  be  very  firm  and  stick  to  the  rule  of  only  asking  Liberal 
M.P.s  and  defeated  candidates,  or  many  people  would  have 
been  offended.  Mildred  (Mrs.  Sydney  Buxton)  ought  to  have 
great  credit ;  she  did  nearly  all  the  work.'  She  often  dis- 
covered at  these  parties  what  she  described  as  '  very  exciting 
people,  full  of  ideas  of  what  could  be  done.'  *  It  was  delightful 
to  watch  her  talk  to  the  people.  They  were  first  interested  by 
hearing  who  she  was,  and  then  they  fell  under  the  spell  of  her 
charm  and  of  her  interest  in  what  they  could  tell  her.  She  was 
not  at  all  a  party-woman,  and  yet  such  a  keen  Liberal  that 
everyone  must  have  felt  she  was  a  person  apart.' 

Her  belief  in  the  Liberal  Social  Council  stimulated  all  those 
concerned  in  its  working.  She  said  in  the  autumn  of  1905 
that  she  believed  the  revival  of  Liberalism  was  very  largely 
due  to  it.  Her  belief  spurred  on  many  members  to  greater 
efforts.  She  spared  no  pains  in  her  own  work,  and  though  the 
knowledge  that  she  thought  the  committees  unbusinesslike 
made  many  of  their  members  nervous,  yet  it  insensibly  urged 
them  to  be  more  efficient  and  businesslike.  She  felt  herself 
that  her  work  with  the  Council  helped  her  to  like  many  more 
people,  and  many,  through   seeing  that  she  understood  and 
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appreciated  what  they  were  trying  to  do,  lost  their  alarm  at 
her. 

Her  own  interest  in  politics  had  been  growing  all  these 
years.  She  felt  that  Edward  and  she  had  given  up  so  much 
for  politics  that  she  could  not  help  wishing,  sometimes  with 
impatience  as  the  years  in  opposition  lengthened,  that  the  sacri- 
fice might  be  justified.  She  talked  much  about  politics  with 
those  congenial  to  her,  and  it  seemed  to  them  that  she  had  a 
rare  power  of  seeing  straight  and  knowing  the  thing  that 
ought  to  be  done.  They  felt  her  judgment  to  be  unerringly 
right,  and  her  high  sense  of  duty  made  them  think  that  should 
they  do  anything  of  which  she  disapproved,  or  which  was  not 
worthy  of  what  she  expected  from  them,  they  would  never  dare 
to  show  themselves  before  her  again.  Her  leaning  towards 
Imperialism  separated  her  a  little  during  the  South  African 
war  from  some  with  whom  she  had  before  been  in  complete 
sympathy.  *  She  brought  her  feelings  into  politics  as  regarded 
persons  and  causes,  and  was  not  tolerant  of  opposition  towards 
those  to  whom  she  had  given  her  allegiance.  But  those  who 
were  in  harmony  with  her  views  felt  a  singular  confidence  in 
the  soundness  of  her  judgment.' 

'  She  had  a  splendid  sense  of  justice  and  self-respect,  and 
represented  the  purest  of  the  pure.  She  could  not  suffer  a 
sham  gladly,  and  this  made  her  sometimes  seem  a  little 
uncompromising  and  severe.  In  all  the  great  political  move- 
ments her  mind  was  never  obscured  by  intrigue  or  sectional 
activity.  She  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  subject.  Still, 
the  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  giving  up  life  to  politics  was 
always  with  her.' 

In     1892    she    wrote,     after    seeing    Edward    off    from 
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Fallodon  :  '  As  I  walked  back  from  the  station  last  night 
all  the  trees  looked  so  fine  in  the  moonlight,  and  it  was 
so  still  and  pure,  and  the  beauty  of  it  all  seemed  such  a  far 
higher  and  bigger  thing  than  a  sense  of  duty  which  leads 
people  to  live  in  towns.' 

It  was  a  real  doubt,  '  but  it  was  intellectual,  not  moral. 
So  long  as  she  believed  that  on  balance  most  could  be 
accomplished  towards  the  fulfilment  of  large  ends  by  Edwards 
taking  office,  so  long  it  was  certain  that,  whatever  the  sacrifice 
of  personal  inclination,  they  would  determine  to  remain  in 
public  life.'  It  would  seem  as  if  at  the  end  the  doubt  was 
quite  put  aside.  But  the  only  basis  on  which  she  ever  cared 
to  judge  political  action  was  that  of  right  and  wrong. 

Her  conviction  of  the  need  to  keep  free  spaces  in  their  life 
only  deepened  as  their  days  became  more  full  of  varied  work. 
She  writes : 

Fallodon  :  Sept.  7,  1900. 
I  want  to  spend  the  rest  of  life  between  doing  work  and  being  happy 
and  quite  free.  You  will  do  your  politics  and  I  shall  go  on  trying  to  *  get 
understanding '  and  to  be  '  kind,1  and  make  a  nice  atmosphere,  and  then 
we  shall  go  and  have  orgies  of  wild  country,  and  you  will  fish  and  I  shall 
idle  and  read,  and  we  shall  both  do  birds. 

To  her  their  happiness  never  depended  in  any  way  upon 
success  in  political  life.  She  wrote  :  '  The  worst  in  politics 
doesn't  mean  the  worst  for  our  own  happiness,  but  the  con- 
trary.' There  were  times  when  politics  were  to  her  '  exciting  ' 
and  'interesting.'  She  wrote  in  July  1901:  'Things  are 
getting  very  interesting,  and  I  feel  as  if  E.  were  in  office 
again.'  But  in  December  of  the  same  year  she  writes : 
'  Polities   are   a   perfect  nightmare   to   me,   and   I  can't  see 
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anything  good  in  them  just  now.'  In  later  years  she  seems 
to  have  felt  in  a  new  way  the  value  of  ambition  as  an  aid  to 
a  man's  success.  Replying  to  the  criticisms  of  a  friend  on  an 
able  and  rising  young  politician  whom  she  admired,  she  said 
impatiently  :  '  Oh  yes,  I  know  all  that ;  but  he's  got  ambition, 
and  the  longer  I  live  the  more  I  realise  the  importance  of  that 
element  in  character.' 

Edward's  appointment  as  chairman  of  the  North-Eastern 
Railway  was  a  real  gratification  to  Dorothy. 


To  Mr.  Ronald  Munro  Ferguson. 

Fallodon :  Dec.  17,  1904. 

I  have  just  got  a  wire  from  E.  to  say,  in  cypher,  that  he  has  become 
chairman  of  the  N.E.R.  So  the  voyage  to  America  was  not  put  off  quite 
in  vain. 

I  suppose  there  will  be  a  lot  of  grindstone  about  the  work,  and  most  of 
the  salary  will  have  to  be  saved  to  replace  past  election  expenses,  but  I 
have  ordered  a  new  tea-table  and  some  extra  bulbs.  Ifs  rather  a  fine 
salary  you  know,  2,000/.  a  year  !  Just  the  sort  of  thing  to  manure  one's 
expenses  in  a  terrible  way.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  want  one  of  the  better 
sort  of  Grosvenor  Road  houses  even. 

I'm  glad  of  the  fixed  job  that  need  only  to  be  given  up  if  a  better  one 
comes  along.  It's  understood  by  the  board  that  next  election  might  pos- 
sibly make  a  change,  but  the  old  Tories  seem  not  to  think  it  likely.  We 
stay  with  the  general  manager  this  Sunday,  to  talk  a  little  business. 


To  Mr.  Francis  Buxton. 

Fallodon  :  Dec.  25, 1904. 

I  feel  it  a  very  unspiritual  sort  of  job,  though  I  am  keenly  interested 
in  the  railway,  and  like  the  people  who  manage  it. 
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She  wanted  to  understand  about  the  work  of  the  railway  and 
to  visit  the  workshops  with  him.  She  had  ever  since  he  be- 
came a  director  of  the  company  shown  an  active  interest  in  the 
station  gardens.  For  some  years  before  that  time  the  giving  of 
the  awards  for  the  gardens  had  been  delegated  to  the  officials  ; 
few  of  the  directors  had  time  or  inclination  to  devote  three 
whole  days  to  going  round  to  see  the  different  gardens.  But 
Dorothy,  ■  who  never  took  up  anything  without  throwing  her 
whole  soul  into  it,  made  the  inspection  much  more  human  and 
more  really  helpful,  and  the  station-masters  found  her  sugges- 
tions most  kindly  and  practical.' 


CHAPTER  VII 

Dorothy's  love  of  books 

my  mind 
With  conscious  pleasure  opened  to  the  charm 
Of  words  in  tuneful  order,  found  them  sweet 
For  their  own  sakes,  a  passion  and  a  power; 
And  phrases  pleased  me  chosen  for  delight, 
For  pomp,  or  love. — Prelude  v.  555. 

Books  were  always  a  necessity  and  a  delight  to  Dorothy. 
Though  she  soon  gave  up  the  severe  view  of  her  austere 
youth  that  desultory  reading  was  wrong,  she  always  liked  to 
have  some  one  peg  round  which  to  hang  the  more  solid  part 
of  her  reading.  Otherwise,  all  she  thought  necessary  in 
general  reading  was  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  one  was  really 
interested,  pleased,  or  amused.  Reading  was  a  joy,  never 
a  duty  to  her,  a  joy  to  be  cherished  and  used  reverently. 
She  wrote  :  ■  I  hate  wasting  a  really  nice  book  by  reading  it  in 
the  train.  All  nice  books  ought  to  be  read  at  the  Cottage.' 
Her  taste  in  books  was  all  her  own.  She  liked  a  book 
because  it  pleased  her,  not  because  she  ought  to  like  it,  and  so 
her  tastes  were  always  real.  '  She  liked  what  suited  her,  what 
appealed  to  her  directly,  and  her  nature  being  exceptionally 
fine  and  sane,  this  led  her  to  like  the  best  things,  or  at  any  rate 
the  best  of  those  good  things  with  which  she  was  in  thorough 
sympathy.'     She  discovered   books ;   anything  that   was   un- 
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common,  out  of  the  way,  with  a  flavour  of  its  own,  had  a 
charm  for  her.  She  seemed  never  to  read  a  book  unless  she 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  something  to  her,  and  appeared  quite 
injured  when  some  book  did  not  satisfy  her.  The  Fallodon 
library  was  a  never-ending  source  of  delight ;  some  forgotten 
old  book  with  a  new  message  for  her  was  constantly  being 
discovered.  In  1903  she  made  a  catalogue  of  the  Fallodon 
books,  and  wrote :  '  I  am  much  cramped  by  doing  the  book 
catalogue,  but  am  rewarded  by  finding  an  entirely  new  and 
unknown  book  by  Charles  Napier.' 

In  her  early  married  days  the  two  authors  in  whom  she 
most  delighted  were  Wordsworth  and  George  Meredith. 
Wordsworth  helped  to  supply  her  with  a  philosophy  of  life. 
She  wrote  to  Edward  in  1895  :  '  It  will  be  a  great  thing  when 
you  are  a  really  fine  Wordsworth  scholar,  and  I  am  coming 
up  panting  behind  with  my  tongue  out  and  admiring  eyes.' 
George  Meredith's  poems  she  never  learnt  to  know  well,  it 
was  his  novels  that  meant  much  the  most  to  her.  When 
some  one  once  spoke  to  her  of  his  obscurity,  she  replied  quite 
simply :  '  I  don't  find  him  so.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  cleverer 
than  other  people,  but  I  seem  always  to  know  what  he  means. 
I  don't  even  have  to  think  about  it.  He  speaks  my  native 
language,  in  fact.'  Already  in  1885  she  wrote  of  *  Diana  of 
the  Crossways  ' :  '  It's  the  only  novel  I  ever  liked  well  enough 
to  read  over  again.' 

When  a  book  was  congenial  to  her,  it  seemed  to  leap  to 
her  understanding ;  so  it  was  that  she  read  Meredith  from  the 
first  without  any  difficulty.  Her  understanding  of  him,  and, 
indeed,  of  any  author  who  appealed  to  her,  was  extraordinarily 
quick  and  complete.     But  uncongenial  things,  whether  they 
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were  books  or  people,  laid  her  under  a  complete  disability  for 
communicating  with  them.  When  a  book  was  not  congenial, 
she  would  fight  every  line.  It  was  vain  to  try  to  get  her  to 
like  Browning.  Even  when  a  quotation  from  him  was  made, 
or  one  of  his  poems  read  to  her  without  telling  her  whose  it 
was,  her  hostility  was  at  once  aroused.  She  could  not  be 
argued  into  liking  him.  It  seemed  as  if  both  her  likings  and 
her  dislikes  were  temperamental.  But  her  liking  was  com- 
plete and  discriminating.  The  finest  things  were  finely  liked, 
though  her  eyes  were  not  shut  to  the  weaknesses  of  her 
favourites,  and  her  humour  would  be  allowed  to  play  round 
them  quite  freely.  The  finest  pieces  of  Wordsworth  were  most 
reverently  liked,  but  she  could  laugh  readily  over  what  she 
called  his  stuffy  passages.  She  was  never  able  to  make  a 
friend  of  Shakespeare  as  she  did  of  her  own  favourite  authors, 
though  she  was  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  that  his  was  '  the 
finest  stuff'  ever  written. 

Her  range  of  liking  was  very  large,  even  though  there 
were  some  surprising  gaps  in  it,  and  she  was  constantly 
extending  her  range.  If  some  avenues  were  closed,  new  ones 
were  always  being  opened,  and  she  was  ever  ready  to  listen  to 
suggestions.  Books  played  a  great  part  in  her  life.  Their 
companionship  was  very  real  and  refreshing  to  her.  She  was 
not  in  any  sense  a  student  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  read 
for  the  sake  of  instruction  or  information  ;  she  read  for  sheer 
enjoyment  of  the  best  kind.  Books  were  to  her  a  fount  of 
noble  thoughts,  a  source  of  pure  delight,  a  constant  intellectual 
stimulus,  as  well  as  at  times  the  best  means  of  recreation  and 
amusement.  In  later  years  it  was  at  the  Cottage  that  she  read 
most.     She  wrote  from  Fallodon  in  1905  :  *  I  can't  read  here 
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with  any  pleasure.  The  way  to  read  is  to  sit  down  directly 
after  breakfast  to  a  book,  knowing  you  have  nothing  to  do 
all  the  rest  of  the  day,  except  perhaps  a  little  meadow- 
wandering.' 

Miss  Dent,  with  whom  she  used  to  read  a  great  deal, 
writes  : 

I  always  felt  that  the  eighteenth  century  was  what  most  appealed  to 
her  for  her  own  reading.  She  had  read,  and  re-read,  I  think,  nearly  all  the 
English  classics  of  that  period  and  many  of  the  French  ones.  She  read 
French  very  easily  and  was  fond  of  many  of  the  French  prose  writers — 
Montaigne,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Sainte-Beuve,  Guizot,  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
Essays  of  any  kind  and  biography,  especially  if  it  contained  a  large  propor- 
tion of  letters,  she  delighted  in,  and  if,  when  we  were  reading  aloud,  some 
magazine  article  or  modern  book  proved  what  she  would  call  '  too  purple  ' 
or  '  a  little  lurid,'  she  would  say,  '  Now  let  us  have  some  old  friend,''  and 
turn  to  such  books  as  Bacon's  Essays,  Charles  Lamb,  Boswell,  Wesley's 
Journals,  Penn's  '  Thoughts  on  Solitude,1  or  Fitzgerald's  Letters,  a  special 
favourite.  Jane  Austen's  novels,  read  aloud,  were  always  a  pleasure  to  her, 
and  among  modern  books  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  those  by  the  author  of 
'  Elizabeth's  German  Garden,'  Kenneth  Graham's  '  The  Golden  Age,'  and 
Miss  Wilkins'  stories.  Other  favourites  were  Peacock's  stories  and  George 
Borrow's  books.  She  much  enjoyed  Auerbach's  'On  the  Heights,'  which 
she  thought  a  wonderful  book,  and  delighted  in  the  character  of 
Walpurga. 

She  could  not  bear  Kudyard  Kipling's  poems.  Mrs. 
Sydney  Buxton  writes  : 

Dorothy  was  spending  one  lovely  hot  Sunday  at  New  Timber,  when  Miss 
Robins  tried  to  convert  her  by  reading  aloud  his  '  Sussex'  Poem.  But  all 
attempts  at  conversion  were  in  vain.  Then  Miss  Robins  took  up  George 
Meredith's  Poems,  and  read  '  Love  in  a  Valley.'  She  read  most  beautifully, 
and  it  was  wonderful  to  watch  Dorothy  listening  with  all  her  soul  in  her 
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eves.  Miss  Robins  was  very  much  moved  by  the  poem  and  read  on  greatly 
stirred,  and  when  she  came  to  the  verse — 

Hither  she  comes  :  she  come?  to  me ;  she  lingers, 

Deepens  her  brown  eyebrows,  while  in  new  surprise 
High  rise  the  lashes  in  wonder  of  a  stranger ; 

Yet  am  I  the  light  and  living  of  her  eyes. 
Something  friends  have  told  her  fills  her  heart  to  brimming, 

Nets  in  her  blushes,  and  wounds  her  and  tames. — 
Sure  of  her  haven,  oh  !  like  a  dove  alighting, 

Arms  up,  she  dropped  :  our  souls  were  in  our  names — 

Dorothy  seemed  to  glow  all  over  and  gave  a  sort  of  little  cry.  I  don't 
think  anyone  noticed  it  but  me,  and  I  felt  it  was  a  revelation  of  the  depths 
of  emotion  which  were  kept  so  sternly  out  of  sight. 


Miss  Ethel  Arnold  when  staying  with  her  one  year  found  that 
she  had  never  read  any  Ford  or  AYebster,  and  writes :  '  I  read 
Ford's  "  Broken  Heart "  aloud  to  her,  and  shall  never  forget 
how  she  loved  it.'  She  always  said  that  her  reading  was  not 
based  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  systematic  education,  but 
it  was  singularly  wide  and  catholic,  and  she  had  no  fear  of 
long  books.  Especially  after  her  illness,  when  she  was  so 
much  alone  at  the  Cottage,  she  liked  to  read  a  long  history  ; 
amongst  the  last  long  books  that  she  read  and  appreciated 
were  Parkman's  books  on  the  history  of  Canada,  Motley's 
'  Dutch  Republic  and  United  Netherlands,'  and  Michelet's 
*  History  of  France.'  After  reading  Motley  and  Michelet, 
she  said  that  she  could  stand  no  more  books  about  religious 
controversies,  that  she  hated  reading  about  persecution  and 
tortures,  and  she  asked  to  be  recommended  some  history 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  wars  of  religion. 

Her  originality  showed  itself  in  the  way  she  read.  When 
she  talked  about  books,  she  made  those  to  whom  she  talked 
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care  about  them  as  they  had  never  done  before,  she  brought 
such  a  sense  of  discovery  and  fresh  insight.  She  seemed  to 
make  the  books  she  liked  her  very  own. 

Some  remarks  gathered  from  her  letters  on  the  books  she 
was  reading  will  help  to  give  an  idea  of  her  literary  taste  : 

1885. — I  am  glad  I  read  that  Goethe  ...  is  an  objective,  not  a  sub- 
jective character  ;  with  only  such  can  I  be  in  entire  sympathy,  though  I  can't 
quite  believe  in  their  being  poets.  I  can  only  be  carried  away  by  Ruskin 
when  I  realise  that  he  sees  in  art  the  highest  representation  of  life,  and  docs 
not  put  art  above  life  or  separate  from  it ;  but  I  can  willingly  follow 
Tennyson  or  even  Byron  into  realms  where  one  loses  sight  of  life  and 
reality  altogether :  such  a  state  of  mind  can  only  be  caused  by  a  true  poet 
of  the  subjective  sort,  I  feel  sure. 

1888. — I  have  had  a  delightful  morning  with  Omar  Khayyam  and 
found  a  verse  which  suits  me  exactly : 

I  sent  my  soul  through  the  invisible 
Some  letters  of  that  after  life  to  spell, 
And  by-and-by  my  soul  returned  to  me 
And  answer'd,  I  myself  am  heaven  and  hell. 

The  more  one  reads  the  more  one  finds.     It  xvas  good  of  you  to  give  it  me. 

Oct.  12, 1893. — E.  is  reading  aloud  some  Montaigne's  essays.  The  best 
part  of  them  is  generally  the  last  sentence,  which  is  generally  personal. 

Sept.  30,  1894.— I  go  to  bed  and  read  ■  Trilby.1  You  will  like  '  Trilby/ 
I  think,  and  though  Du  Maurier  is  too  openly  fond  of  the  three  artists,  it 
is  more  attractive  than  not. 

April  10,  1895. — I  am  losing  my  head  over  '  Degeneration.'  I  agree  so 
tremendously  with  most  of  it,  that  it  is  quite  difficult  not  to  accept  the 
conclusions. 

1895. — I've  read  'Red  Rowans.'  I  call  it  good,  but  it's  evidently 
a  book  she  wrote  long  ago,  I  should  say.  I  laughed  very  much  over  '  A 
Strange  Visitor,'  by  that  man  Wells.     I  don't  think  that's  its  name. 

FaJlodon,  Nov.  20,  1895. — We  have  been  tree-cutting,  and  gardening 
and  reading  a  great  deal.     I  have  read  Di'mtzer's  life  of  Goethe,  to  get 
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another  view  of  him,  but  have  only  got  a  less  distinct  one.  E.  is  reading 
aloud  a  prose  translation  of  '  Faust,'  and  we  do  like  it,  though  even  now  I 
can't  see  that  it  is  really  great.  We  tried  a  poetry  translation  before 
and  found  it  unutterably  flat,  but  this  one  is  better ;  it  is  by  Hay  ward — 
never  heard  of  him — found  it  in  the  house. 

One  of  Verga's  novels,  '  I  Malavoglia,1  is  tremendous,  an  impressionist 
history  of  a  fishing  village,  misfortune  swallowing  the  people.  I  am  full 
of  desire  to  translate  it. 

We  have  finished  '  Tristram  Shandy, '  and  find  that  we  have  neither  of 
us  anything  to  say  about  it.  Very  appreciative  grunts  are  the  only  means 
of  conveying  one's  feelings  about  it.  One  will  never  be  able  to  find  out 
whether  people  know  the  flavour  of  it  except  by  the  expression  of  their 
faces  when  they  say  its  name. 

1895. — Last  night  I  read  a  satire  by  Diderot  called  'Le  neveu  de 
Rameau ; '  there  is  a  good  deal  about  music  in  it  and  some  good  sayings, 
but  there  is  a  lot  of  filth  mixed  up,  and  I  shall  not  read  any  more  Diderot. 
I  have  sent  for  '  Goethe's  Conversations  with  Eckermann '  ...  we  will  see 
how  much  our  intelligence  allows  us  to  get  out  of  it. 

Dec.  15,  1895. — I  am  reading  the  (Amazing)  Marriage  very  slowly,  and 
with  the  very  greatest  content.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  part  of  what 
understanding  of  humans  I  have  has  been  got  through  George  Meredith. 
He  lets  in  such  a  light  on  the  workings  of  things.  When  one  has  no 
blazingly  close  dealings  with  people,  and  much  prefers  skies  and  trees,  it  is 
useful  to  take  lessons  in  the  Meredithian  way. 

Dec.  17,  1895. — I  finished  the  Carinthia  book  last  night.  I  have  a 
real  enthusiasm  for  the  book.     I  think  it's  the  best  of  them  all. 

March  1897. — I  have  been  reading  '  The  Man  of  Genius '  by  Lombroso. 
I  can't  find  any  signs  of  genius  in  myself  except  that  I  sometimes  forget 
things,  but  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  be  a  genius  according  to  Lombroso, 
so  I  don't  mind. 

March  2,  1897. — I  have  been  reading  much  with  really  keen  enjoy- 
ment. Carlyle  on  Burns  is  good  and  makes  me  come  quite  near  to  the 
man,  but  Carlyle  himself  says  that  all  the  writings  of  Burns  are  no  more 
than  mutilated  fractions  of  what  was  in  him,  and  it  is  difficult  to  quite 
come  at  what  was  in  him  besides  passions  of  all  kinds.     However  Carlyle 
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has  made  me  feel  touched  by  Burns,  and  1  have  been  reading  his  poems 
with  some  sort  of  liking.  Then  Carlyle  on  Voltaire  is  really  the  finest 
thing  of  his  I  have  read.  Good  plain  writing,  no  ranting,  and  very  great 
wisdom  and  understanding. 

May  26,  1897. — I  read  the  Jowett  book  slowly.  .  .  .  People  who 
believe  that  learning  is  an  end  in  itself  and  want  to  help  learned  research 
would  be  all  against  Jowett,  who  plainly  says  he  hates  pure  learning  and 
did  what  he  could  against  research.  He  seems  to  have  wanted  a  good 
mixture  of  the  world  and  the  flesh  in  everything.  I  suppose  he  was  right, 
but  I  should  like  there  to  be  just  one  or  two  learned  men  in  Oxford  who 
didn't  have  to  teach  undergraduates. 

July  15,  1897. — I  have  got  a  very  nice  book  now,  Fanny  Burney's 
diary  and  letters,  and  am  reading  it  hard.  There  are  lovely  things  about 
Johnson  in  it. 

Oct.  12, 1897. — I  have  been  reading  the  life  of  Lord  Peterborough,  who 
fought  in  the  Marlborough  wars.  He  is  the  original  of  George  Meredith's 
Lord  Ormont,  and  that  very  strange  story  is  mainly  quite  a  true  one,  it 
seems. 

March  21,  1899. — I  have  just  read  the  two  books  by  Bullen,  and 
think  better  of  him  than  I  did.  He  writes  rather  simple,  straight  stuff,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  there  are  some  good  sentences  in  the  books.  I  like  to 
have  four  books  going  at  once  when  I  read  all  day. 

May  8,  1899. — It  is  really  dreadful  to  think  that  I  quite  forgot  to 
thank  you  for  the  '  Chester  Tales ,  book.  I  read  it  with  so  much  pleasure. 
Some  of  the  stories  are  so  very  touching.  I  now  want  to  read  all  that 
Margaret  Deland  has  written. 

August  10,  1899. — I  have  bought  Eckermann's  Goethe  over  again,  as 
I  found  we  had  not  got  it,  and  have  been  reading  at  it  just  as  likingly  as 
before.  I  have  finished  Irving.  It  was  very  hard  for  him  that  a  lot  of 
women  should  have  begun  to  speak  with  tongues  in  his  church  when  he 
had  never  told  them  to.  It  made  him  mad,  Pm  afraid.  Then  old  Drum- 
mond  would  make  him  sit  for  days  at  table  with  other  people  who  were 
keen  about  the  lost  tribes  and  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  they  all  excited 
each  other ;  but  I  don't  think  it  was  Irving's  fault  quite,  and  his  babies 
kept  dying  in  agonies,  which  was  hard. 

U 
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July  4,  1899. — Elizabeth  of  the  German  Garden  must  be  quite  the 
nicest  and  wisest  woman  that  the  world  has  ever  met,  don't  you  think  ? 

August  12,  1899. — I  have  got  the  '  Memoirs  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,' 
and  find  him  to  be  even  nicer  than  the  other  little  book  made  him  out  to 
be.  I  also  find  that  the  time  has  not  come  for  me  to  read  the  '  Peninsular 
War.1     I  thought  it  had,  but  it  hasn't. 

October  5,  1899. — I  have  got  into  another  Napier  book,  the  life  of 
W.  Napier,  which  I  found  here.  He  must  have  been  handsomer  and 
stronger  and  activer  and  much  cleverer  than  Charles  Napier,  but  I  love 
Charles  the  most. 

June  1,  1900. — I've  got  the  new  Mrs.  Steel  book.  It's  full  of  things 
that  make  me  feel  India  and  want  to  go  and  see  it  again. 

Aug.  31,  1900. — The  new  book  by  Lucas  Malet  is  about  Trafalgar 
times  and  miniatures  and  little  old  affection  treasures  put  away  and  loving 
letters,  so  well  touched  !  such  a  clever  book  ! 

1900. — I  wanted  to  see  you  to  talk  about  Huxley's  life.  I  think  the 
book  is  most  excellently  made,  and  the  life  is  far  more  splendid  than  I  had 
the  least  idea  of. 

April  4,  1902. — I  have  been  reading  nothing  but  rather  worthless 
books  lately,  it  seems  to  me.  I  have  made  a  great  resolution.  I  am  going 
to  read  right  through  Spedding's  Bacon  as  soon  as  I  am  given  a  London 
Library  subscription.  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  do  me  good  to  walk  in  that 
path  for  a  bit.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  large  things  for  me  to  feed 
on  ?     I  am  excited  by  the  thought  of  the  London  Library. 

March  4, 1903. — I've  been  reading  Moliere's  plays,  to  get  a  Louis  XIV. 
feeling,  but  I  don't  find  them  pleasing  or  interesting  at  all. 

1903. — Have  you  read  '  Alps  and  Sanctuaries,'  by  Butler  ?  I  love  it 
so  much,  and  would  send  it  to  make  you  feel  nice  if  I  got  a  postcard  to  say 
I  may. 

Feb.  1904. — Kinglake  is  most  unpleasant  reading,  partly  because  he 
writes  so  pleasantly  and  enthusiastically  about  all  the  hideous  mistakes, 
as  if  no  nation  any  less  glorious  than  the  British  could  possibly  have 
found  the  mistakes  to  make,  and  as  if  he  wished  every  British  child  in 
future  to  be  brought  up  to  make  those  very  same  mistakes  to  the  end 
of  time. 
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She  thus  criticised  the  characters  in  a  novel :  '  I  think  their 
attitude  and  conclusions  are  quite  contrary  to  the  ordinary  run 
of  human  behaviour,  but  to  talk  of  likelihood  and  impossi- 
bilities is  folly,  and  I  myself  am  convinced  by  the  power  and 
rush  of  the  book.' 

Of  the  books  of  a  popular  novelist  she  said  :  '  There  is  too 
much  hair-brushing  in  stuffy  bedrooms.' 

She  followed  the  fate  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins'  books  witli 
a  very  living  sympathy  : 

Nov.  25,  1898. — If  you  want  to  please  me  do  send  me  some  more 
reviews.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  the  book  strikes.  I  am  reading 
bits  over  and  over  again  and  am  quite  under  the  spell.  The  vitality  and 
the  vivid  air  and  quick  pace  about  it  quite  charm  me. 

And  again  : 

And  now  I  do  so  dreadfully  want  to  read  the  whole  over  again.  There 
are  bits  like  the  home-coming  of  Ethan  that  give  me  pure  joy,  and  I  do 
love  Val  to  such  an  extent  that  I  got  impatient  with  Ethan  and  haven't 
paid  him  proper  attention,  and  I  don't  feel  I  have  had  half  a  chance  of 
understanding  your  book  in  my  own  way,  which  is  a  dreadfully  slow 
one. 

She  read  Miss  Robins'  '  Magnetic  North  '  in  proof  and 
writes : 

lam  just  raging  keen  for  proof  and  I  wouldn't  read  your  book  like 
that  if  I  didn't  enjoy  it.  There's  no  other  book  pleasure  for  me  quite  like 
reading  your  stuff. 

Bellshill :  Oct.  12,  1903. 

I   was  feeling  ill  and  stale,  and  your  cold  fresh  book  has  stirred  me 

up    like  anything.     Oh,  how  well  done  !     Every   speck  is  good.     I  got 

awful  pangs  of  longing  for  health  and  to  be  out  there.     Did  you  know 

they  said,   '  Go    to    the  arctics,1  as   a  cure   for  that  odd  illness  I  had  ? 
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I  thrill  to  the  cold  and  love  it,  and  there's  real  arctic  feeling  in  the 
book.  But  the  men  are  wonderful  !  How  did  you  know  all  that  ?  They 
aren't  acting  their  own  characters  a  bit.  They've  got  real  boots  on.  And 
the  religion  !  and  the  priests  !  I  never  should  have  guessed  that.  .  .  . 
Do  be  quick  and  send  some  more.  Why  did  I  ever  ask  for  proof  ?  It 
will  all  be  spoilt  for  me  if  I  don't  get  more  soon. 

Bellshill :  Oct.  16, 1903. 

This  snow  book  is  so  wonderful  it's  not  easy  to  believe  you've  ever 
been  ill.  '  Significance,'  yes,  that's  the  great  good,  and  that's  what  I  get 
hold  of  through  you  and  your  books,  and  I  am  just  so  very  grateful. 
...  I  love  the  snow  book  more  and  more.  I  can't  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  I  should  like  to  be  there  too,  even  when  the  Colonel  and  the  boy 
are  at  their  very  worst,  and  I  wriggle  with  joy  when  they  get  warm  and 
fed. 

I  think  a  great  many  people  will  enjoy  it  like  I  do.  .  .  .  Ah,  it  was 
good  of  you  to  send  me  the  proofs  .  .  .  and  I  don't  mind  now  if  I  wait 
for  the  book.  I'm  afraid  the  chief  snow  part  is  over,  and  the  people  now 
are  only  clever  and  quite  new.     Maudie  seems  to  me  very  new. 

May  12,  1904. — I  do  throw  up  my  hat  over  the  tremendous  success  of 
the  snow  book. 

The  careful  thought  that  she  gave  to  her  friends'  books 
must  have  made  her  criticisms  most  valuable  and  helpful. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Fortescue  writes  : 

When  ten  years  ago  I  made  my  first  effort  at  authorship,  it  was  she 
who  was  the  first  to  come  forward  with  that  sympathetic  interest  and 
appreciation  which  only  a  woman  can  give,  and  which  is  so  infinitely  help- 
ful to  a  diffident  and  struggling  man.  Since  then  it  has  been  one  of  my 
chief  pleasures  to  discuss  my  work  with  her  ;  nor,  though  she  often  put 
forward  just,  shrewd,  and  therefore  valuable  criticism,  did  she  ever  fail  to 
accompany  it  with  the  kindest  encouragement. 

He  looked  forward  with  keen  pleasure  to  sending  her  his 
next  book  and  hearing  her  opinion  upon  it. 
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Mr.  H.  Newbolt  says  : 

Her  approval  was  a  unique  thing.  It  seemed  to  come  not  from  a  mere 
private  critic  but  from  a  true  fount  of  honour.  We  thought  of  it  as 
something  royal,  and  of  her  as  belonging  to  the  old  heroic  age  of  royal 
natures. 

Her  complete  frankness  when  she  did  not  care  for  a  book 
made  her  praise  at  other  times  all  the  more  valuable.  Miss 
Findlater  writes :  '  I  wrote  to  tell  her  about  the  success  of  a 
frothy  little  book  we  published  two  years  ago ;  she  answered, 
"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  of  the  financial  success  of  that  little 
brute  of  a  book  you  have  published."  But  if  her  criticism  was 
unsparing  her  praise  was  equally  unstinted.  She  unfailingly 
knew  what  was  the  real  kernel  of  a  book,  the  bit  of  it  that 
had  been  worth  writing,  and  therefore  was  worth  reading.' 

The  two  following  letters  show  how  carefully  she  would 
criticise,  though  they  cannot  be  fully  understood  without 
reference  to  the  books  criticised.  Mr.  Newbolt  says  of  the 
one  on  his  book,  '  I  value  it  beyond  any  criticism  ever  written 
on  my  verses.' 

Itchen  Abbas:  Nov.  27, 1901. 
Dear  Mr.  Newbolt, — I  love  your  '  Song  of  the  Marching  Years,1  and 
every  word  with  the  war  in  it  suits  me. 

'  The  only  Son,'  strikes  close  each  time  I  read  it. 

'  From  Generation  to  Generation '  and  '  When  I  remember  '  are  surely 
'  deep  whispering  fountains  of  the  wells  of  thought.''  ...  I  rejoice  most  in 
'  The  King  of  England.'  That  is  the  only  real  sort  of  King,  and  there  is 
much  poetry  in  him.  ...  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  much  I  like  the 
little  book,  and  then  you  would  know  how  proud  I  am  that  it  is  dedicated 
to  Edward.  He  shall  read  '  Hope  the  Homblower  '  when  he  feels  despon- 
dent.    '  Shadow  or  echo  we  ride— we  ride '  is  a  good  line  for  politicians. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Dorothy  Grey. 
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To  Mrs.  Edward  Tennant. 

Itcben  Abbas :  May  6, 1905. 

Just  a  line  to  say  that  the  book  has  come,  and  that  I  have  had  a 
very  happy  day  with  it.  I  shall  have  lots  of  things  I  want  to  ask  and 
•say  at  leisure. 

It  has  given  me  such  pleasure  to  have  one  of  the  early  copies  too. 
About  that  '  blithe '  I  stopped  when  I  had  read  in  your  letter  that  I  had 
objected  to  the  word  in  its  place,  and  I  said  to  myself :  Did  I  object  ?  Oh, 
yes.  I  never  did  like  '  Oh,  blithe  new  comer,'  &t\,  and  then  read  on  to 
where  you  had  got  hold  of  that  same  '  blithe.'' 

Itcben  Abbas :  May  25,  1905. 

I  spent  a  nice  morning  with  '  Windlestraw '  and  found  I  read  many 
of  the  things  over  several  times  aloud,  they  sound  so  good. 

I  like  best  '  July  ; 1  every  line  has  summer  air  in  it  and  a  quick  happi- 
ness ;  and  *  Sunset  in  November '  and  '  Rain  in  Summer '  and  '  Summer 
Dusk '  and  '  Trees '  are  all  delightful.  There  is  now  and  then  a  sudden 
short  line  that  pleases  me  so  much.  *  The  sun  is  over  the  rim '  and  *  The 
honeysuckle  fashioned  like  a  horn  '  and  '  slanting  silver  of  sunlit  rain'  all 
go  so  well  in  their  places.  There  is  hardly  a  check  in  any  of  your  lines 
except  perhaps  the  double  rhymed  lines  in  *  Catharine  Linton,1  which 
seemed  to  me  a  little  made-up. 

The  legendary  poems  are  not  for  me  somehow.  I  have  not  the  right 
feeling  for  legends,  and  the  poems  seem  to  me  only  clever  except  the  gris 
one,  which  I  love. 

I  don't  think  the  words  '  Stand  still  in  the  light '  suit  the  poem  they 
are  put  with.  I  haven't  got  George  Fox  here,  but  I  think  that  standing 
still  was  for  a  passionate  receiving  of  inspiration  and  life  and  not  for 
rest. 

*  The  Waters  of  Life '  is  for  a  child,  isn't  it,  and  a  girl  child  ?  The 
fourth  verse  is  quite  beautiful. 

Oh,  and  couldn't  you  write  some  more  poems  with  house  beauty  in 
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them,  like  '  The  Dimity  Room '  ?     It's  a  perfect  little  thing,  and  Wilsford 
must  have  some  poems  when  it  is  finished. 

I  want  to  say  many  more  things  when  you  come  to  Itchen. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Dorothy  Grey. 

Why  does  '  Strong  in  the  constancy  of  Change '  sound  to  me  as  if 
it  was  somebody  else's  line  ?  It  is  Elizabethan  of  course,  but  I  can't 
trace  it. 


Mrs.  Tennant  sent  her  a  book  called  '  The  House  of  Percy ' 
to  read,  about  which  she  writes : 

Itchen  Abbas:  Aug.  4, 1904. 

I  have  been  reading  this  book  for  the  whole  of  three  days  here,  and 
have  enjoyed  it  so  much. 

I  don't  find  any  of  the  people  very  interesting.  They  are  rather  a 
row  of  types  :  the  magnificent — the  unlucky — the  king's  friend — the  king's 
enemy. 

The  poor  '  unlucky ' !  is  the  best — and  how  touching  when  he  went  to 
take  up  the  warden  business,  being  quite  unfitted  for  it,  and  with  the 
tragic  love  affair  in  the  background,  and  only  his  '  old  complaint '  and  his 
evil  wife  to  go  with  him. 

Did  you  notice  that  Wardens  of  the  Marches  of  that  time  were 
expected  to  organise  at  least  one  raid  a  week  against  the  awful 
Scots  ?  What  terrible  boredom  it  must  have  been  when  raid  day 
came  round  again !  There  is  not  as  much  Northumbrian  history  as  I 
hoped  for. 

I  think  the  man  who  writes  the  book  is  very  tiresome  with  his  common- 
place excursions  into  what  they  must  have  felt,  and  he  insists  on  saying 
'transpired'  when  he  means  'happened,'  but  how  good  it  is  reading  history. 
I  do  enjoy  it  more  and  more. 

1  The  poor  '  unlucky'  was  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  was  engaged  to  Ann 
Boleyn  and  thrown  over  for  the  King. 
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She  was  very  pleased  when  friends  gave  her  books. 

Fallodon  :  Dec.  31,  1903. 

Dear  Mr.  Ferguson, — Creavey  has  come  and  looks  most  interesting,  but 
I  must  finish  Morley\s  book  before  I  begin  him. 

I  do  so  enjoy  being  given  a  book.  You  will  write  my  name  in  it, 
please,  next  week. 

To  Mrs.  J.  W.  Pease  she  wrote  about  a  fine  edition  of 
4  John  Woolman's  Diary,'  which  Mr.  Pease  had  ordered  for 
her,  and  which  had  been  published  on  his  guarantee,  but  only 
appeared  after  his  death  : 

Dec.  8,  1901. 
I  do  so  much  like  the  way  of  its  binding  and  printing.  It's  plain 
enough  looking  to  suit  the  Quakerly  author,  but  fra  sure  he  would  have 
been  horribly  shocked  at  the  price,  though  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  It 
really  could  not  be  nicer,  I  think,  and  we  shall  so  enjoy  reading  the  old 
Woolman  again.  ...  I  have  introduced  the  old  Woolman  to  lots  of 
people,  and  do  so  like  him  ;  it  makes  me  feel  more  worthy  of  this  splendid 
new  edition.  ...  It  will  be  the  last  of  quite  a  lot  of  nice  books  that  dear 
Mr.  Pease  gave  us. 

The  value  of  her  criticism  consisted  in  its  being  so  abso- 
lutely individual,  the  expression  of  a  sane,  healthy  nature, 
whose  insight  had  been  quickened  by  sympathy.  She  wanted 
to  get  at  the  real  thing,  she  had  no  desire  to  say  the  right 
thing1.     Mr.  J.  R.  Thursfield  writes  : 

She  paid  no  homage  to  passing  fashions  in  taste,  nor  much  to  critical 
authority  of  any  kind.  I  once  said  to  her  that  I  could  not  put  Ibsen  on 
a  level  with  Shakespeare,  as  some  people  seemed  inclined  to  do.  '  Do  you 
think,'  was  the  gist  of  her  reply,  '  that  you  could  put  Shakespeare  on  the 
level  of  Shakespeare  if  you  came  entirely  new  to  him  ?  If  you  are  not  native 
to  a  communion  of  spirit  like  that  you  may  have  to  grow  into  it  through 
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a  long  course  of  literary  tradition.  But  because  you  are  not  native  to  it 
you  need  not  think  yourself  superior  to  those  who  feel  and  know  that  they 
are.1  I  do  not  say  that  these  are  the  exact  words  she  used  ;  indeed,  I  do 
not  think  she  ever  indulged  in  what  might  seem  so  like  a  rebuke,  but  I  do 
say  that  in  the  gentlest  and  sweetest  manner,  as  was  her  wont,  she  made 
me  understand  that  my  judgment  was  not  necessarily  a  final  judgment 
in  the  matter.     It  was  a  lesson  in  criticism  which  I  hope  I  never  forgot. 

One  of  her  amusements  was  to  collect  the  children's  books 
written  in  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  These  she  called  her  '  stuffy  '  books,  and  their  quaint 
formalities  and  wordy  moralities  gave  her  endless  amusement. 
She  loved  to  show  them  off,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  her 
friends  to  discover  something  '  stuffy '  to  add  to  her  collection. 
She  liked  to  call  upon  Edward  to  read  out  chosen  morsels, 
especially  from  the '  Fairchild  Family,'  and  listened  with  amused 
delight.  Many  must  owe  to  her  their  first  introduction  to 
Mrs.  Sherwood's  autobiography  and  other  books  of  the  period. 

The  publication  of  Edward's  book  on  '  Fly  Fishing  ' 
was  naturally  a  great  interest  to  her.  She  writes  about  it 
to  Miss  Arnold: 

Fallodon :  March  28,  1899. 
Edward  has  finished  his  fishing  book ;  we  are  only  going  to  give 
away  four  copies,  and  we  settled  that  you  are  to  have  a  large  paper  copy. 
So  few  people  fish  and  are  friends  too.  It  has  got  all  its  proofs  corrected. 
It  is  horribly  'got  up,1  and  the  printer  has  put  awful  little  irrelevant 
fishes  and  birds  which  try  to  be  water-hens,  but  we  are  rather  excited 
about  it.  I  have  been  reading  all  Sir  George  Grey's  private  papers,  which 
are  interesting.  ...  He  had  a  lot  to  do  with  Ireland,  and  his  dates  fit  on 
to  the  Peel  letters,  and  those  and  Parnell's  '  Life 1  make  a  fearful  picture 
of  Ireland — make  strongly  for  Home  Rule,  we  think.  Didn't  you  think 
young  PeePs  summary  of  his  grandfather  quite  brilliant  ? 

X 
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From  the  fishing  book  even  those  who  know  nothing 
about  fishing  can  gather  something  of  the  Cottage  feeling, 
which  meant  so  much  to  Dorothy. 

It  was  delightful  to  talk  over  a  book  with  her  which  she 
had  read,  and  it  was  delightful  to  tell  her  of  a  book  that  would 
be  likely  to  please  her.  Her  pleasure  in  reading  with  others 
or  getting  them  to  quote  favourite  poems  to  her  was  unusually 
genuine.  She  wanted  to  share  her  good  things,  and  expected 
that  her  friends  should  share  theirs  with  her. 

Miss  Dent  writes  : 

The  last  time  we  had  any  reading  together  I  read  the  following 
passage  from  Luckock's  '  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Prayer  Book  : ' 

'  There  is  a  beautiful  legend  told  of  St.  Teresa.  As  she  lay  asleep  the 
vision  of  a  strange  and  awful  woman  passed  before  her.  In  one  hand  she 
carried  a  pitcher  of  water,  in  the  other  a  pan  of  flaming  fire.  And  when 
the  saint  asked  in  fear  and  trembling  whither  she  was  going  with  her 
mysterious  burden,  she  replied,  "  I  go  to  burn  up  heaven  and  to  quench 
hell,  that  henceforth  men  may  learn  to  worship  God,  not  for  the  hope  of 
future  reward  in  the  one,  nor  for  fear  of  threatened  torment  in  the  other, 
but  for  what  He  is,  for  Himself  alone." 

Whett  I  had  finished  she  said  quickly,  '  Read  that  again,'  and  then, 
'  Why  have  you  known  me  all  these  years  and  never  read  that  to  me 
before  ?     Go  and  write  it  out  for  me  before  you  come  to  dinner."' 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

CHARACTERISTICS 

of  this  faith 
Never  forsaken,  that,  by  acting  well, 
And  understanding,  I  should  learn  to  love 
The  end  of  life,  and  everything  we  know. — Prelude  viii.  526. 

What  we  have  loved, 
Others  will  love,  and  we  will  teach  them  how. — Prelude  xiv.  446. 

Dorothy's  beauty  was  a  constant  delight  to  her  friends, 
because  it  was  in  such  a  complete  harmony  with  her  character. 
It  seemed  entirely  part  of  her.  Her  simplicity,  her  hold  on 
reality,  her  desire  for  truth,  her  absence  of  pose  were  so  com- 
plete that  her  actions,  her  looks,  all  her  little  ways  were  an 
unconscious  and  harmonious  expression  of  herself.  One  of 
her  friends  speaks  of  her  '  beautiful  and  haunting  presence  ; ' 
another  of  '  the  feeling  of  surprise  and  interest  on  first  getting 
to  know  her,  seeing  the  approach  of  a  personality  so  new  and 
so  loveable,  so  utterly  unlike  other  people.'  There  never  was 
anything  disappointing  about  that  first  impression.  The 
promise  of  that  radiant  personality  was  always  fulfilled.  The 
hidden  mind  was  as  unlike  that  of  anyone  else  as  the  beautiful 
form. 

'  To  be  with  her  brought  the  same  rush  of  gladness  and 
almost  exultation  as  the  most  beautiful  things  in  nature  do. 
There  was  an  extraordinary  exhilaration  in  her  beauty ;  even  if 
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she  had  not  been  such  good  company  her  presence  would  have 
been  a  source  of  joy.  There  was  no  self-consciousness  about 
it,  but  the  force  of  her  beauty  was  part  of  her  being.  She 
was  one  of  the  few  beautiful  women  who  did  sincerely  think 
that  growing  old  was  an  advantage,  and  that  beauty  was 
nothing  in  comparison  with  experience  and  knowledge  how  to 
handle  the  circumstances  of  life.' 

She  liked  to  look  nice,  but  she  never  could  bear  to  be 
admired.  She  did  not  wish  even  those  dearest  to  her  to  tell 
her  of  the  pleasure  her  beauty  gave,  and  was  intolerant  of  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  compliment,  perhaps  almost  too  merci- 
less in  her  treatment  of  those  who  tried  to  compliment  her. 
It  was  painful  to  her  to  be  put  forward  or  noticed  in  any  way, 
it  seemed  as  if  she  always  sought  to  avoid  notice.  Once  when 
her  photograph  was  published  without  her  permission,  which 
would  never  have  been  given,  she  was  excessively  vexed.  '  It 
is  silly  to  mind,  I  suppose,'  she  wrote,  '  but  I  did  hope  not  to 
have  it  put  in  the  newspapers.' 

'  Her  clothes  were  always  just  what  one  would  have  wished 
without  thinking  about  it.'  Their  absolute  freshness  and 
spotlessness  was  a  delight.  But  she  never  had  a  regular  maid, 
and  was  entirely  independent  in  her  habits,  always  doing  her 
own  hair.  '  She  had  quite  a  human  woman's  interest  in  pretty 
clothes,  and  could  be  sympathetic  over  a  friend's  clothes  and 
remark  upon  them,  and  be  amused  and  interested  to  hear  how 
little  they  had  cost.'  She  spared  no  trouble  in  helping  an 
inexperienced  friend  who  was  going  to  a  Drawing  Room  for 
the  first  time,  planned  and  arranged  her  dress  for  her  and  took 
her  to  her  own  dressmaker. 

Her  finely  shaped  hands,  strong  and  slender,  looked  as  if  they 
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could  fashion  and  contrive,  and  they  were  in  truth  most  useful 
hands  for  every  kind  of  practical  work.  '  She  moved  beauti- 
fully. If  she  went  across  the  room  or  put  a  book  down,  she 
did  it  with  decision.  She  was  determined  and  secure  in  all  her 
movements.  I  have  never  seen  her  break  anything,  or  brush 
against  a  chair ;  she  never  clinked  the  cups  or  made  a  clatter.' 
This  made  her  quick  in  all  she  did,  no  time  was  wasted  in 
dressing  or  in  getting  from  one  occupation  to  another,  and  yet 
there  was  never  any  fuss.  She  did  not  fritter  herself  away  on 
odds  and  ends  of  pleasure  or  convention  or  duty.  Whatever 
she  did  was  full  of  concentrated  intention.  Yet  she  gave  a 
sense  of  leisure ;  just  because  she  disregarded  the  things  that 
did  not  matter,  there  was  time  for  the  rest.  She  wrote  once  : 
1  I  was  flooded  in  business  just  those  days  and  could  not  get 
time  to  write  properly.  It  doesn't  often  happen,  and  I  am  all 
the  more  angry  that  it  happened  then  ; '  and  again  :  '  A  really 
domestic  person  loses  sight  of  the  situation  and  gets  drowned 
in  detail.'  But  sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  her  very  desire  for  a 
direct  issue  and  a  plain  course  was  a  hindrance  to  action.  She 
wrote  in  1901  :  'I  am  much  too  inclined  to  think  one  can't 
get  along  unless  one  knows  exactly  where  one  is  going  to,  and 
that  is  impossible  to  know.' 

Her  tastes  were  few  and  simple.  In  a  sense  she  cared  for 
all  beautiful  things,  but  neither  art  nor  music  seem  to  have 
played  a  great  part  in  her  life.  She  once  said,  '  A  picture  has 
to  be  more  than  a  first-rate  picture  to  give  either  of  us  real 
pleasure.'  She  loved  Constables  and  old  engravings,  and  she 
hated  Burne  Jones'  pictures.  She  wrote  of  them  :  '  It  is  such 
a  pity  to  fill  the  world  with  men  and  women  exactly  like  each 
other,  and  not  see  that  the  differences  make  the  most  interest- 
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ing  and  charming  parts  of  faces.'  Wagner's  music  she 
condemned  as  sensual.  She  wrote :  '  I  believe  hearing  music 
makes  everything  more  difficult.  I  get  more  and  more  against 
music.  You  will  have  to  try  and  bring  me  back  to  it  some 
day  when  you  have  time.  I  can  see  that  the  Wagner  music 
took  hold  of  you.  You  will  have  to  explain  it  some  day.' 
Yet  a  musical  friend  writes  :  '  I  never  sang  to  a  more  apprecia- 
tive listener.  For  two  hours  one  afternoon  at  my  house,  she 
lay  on  the  sofa  gazing  out  of  the  window  while  I  sang,  just  say- 
ing a  few  words  and  asking  for  another  song.  She  was  inspir- 
ing/ Of  this  friend's  singing  she  wrote  once  :  '  Her  voice  is  full 
of  renunciation  and  courage,  and  all  sorts  of  beautiful  things.' 
She  always  enjoyed  having  the  piano  played  to  her  quietly  in 
the  evening  by  some  one  whom  she  liked. 

Her  taste  for  gardening  was  simple  and  genuine.  She 
never  fussed  about  it,  and  certainly  liked  the  water  meadows  by 
the  Itchen  as  much  as  any  garden.  But  she  loved  her  flowers, 
and  no  one  could  have  thrown  herself  with  more  living 
sympathy  into  all  questions  connected  with  the  gardens  of  her 
friends.  She  came  to  Fulham  to  advise  me  about  the  planting 
of  a  new  bed  of  shrubs,  and  expressed  as  much  interest  as  to 
how  it  would  turn  out  as  if  it  had  been  her  own.  To  another 
friend  she  writes, '  I  think  about  your  garden  a  great  deal  and 
rather  feel  it  is  mine  too ' — '  I  am  so  excited  about  the  new 
part  of  your  garden.  Do  draw  a  little  plan  to  show  me  where 
it  is,  that  I  may  make  plans  about  it,'  and  at  the  end  of  a  long 
letter  to  a  friend,  full  of  advice  about  the  laying  out  of  a  new 
garden,  she  says :  '  I  do  long  to  come  and  give  advice  on  the 
spot,  but  I  should  always  be  annoyed  if  you  took  it.'  Miss 
Ethel  Arnold  writes : 
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Her  taste  and  knowledge  were  alike  remarkable,  even  in  these  days  of 
universal  gardening  enthusiasm.  I  can  trace  the  beginning  of  my  love  of 
a  garden  to  the  hours  spent  watching  her  at  Fallodon.  When  I  came  to 
my  present  home,  two  years  ago,  and  told  her  I  had  a  garden  and  was 
learning  to  love  it,  she  was  deeply  interested,  and  before  long  she  wired  to 
say  she  was  coming  for  a  couple  of  nights  on  her  way  North.  I  doubt  if 
my  Welsh  gardener  will  ever  forget  the  morning  after  her  arrival.  I  had 
had  an  immense  quantity  of  perennials  sent  to  me  by  various  kind  friends, 
and  had  left  the  greater  part  of  them  helplessly  in  the  coach-house,  hoping 
to  glean  enough  from  gardening  books  to  decide  how  to  place  them.  After 
breakfast  I  told  Dorothy  of  my  dilemma,  and  we  went  off  to  the  coach- 
house. At  the  sight  of  my  neglected  wealth  lying  about  in  dejected  heaps 
she  gave  a  shriek  of  mingled  dismay  and  contempt.  '  Heavens  !  don't 
you  realise  you've  got  about  50/.  worth  of  things  here,  and  lovely  things 
too,  not  to  be  bought  with  money  ?  It  must  all  go  in  at  once.  Fetch  the 
gardener.1  For  the  next  two  hours  my  gardener  experienced  the  greatest 
hustle  of  his  life.  Every  plant  was  first  brought  out,  identified,  and  a 
place  found  for  it,  while  we  looked  on  in  breathless  interest.  That  finished, 
a  trowel  was  produced,  and  not  one  '  let  up '  of  any  sort  or  kind  was  that 
man  allowed  until  every  single  one  of  those  innumerable  clumps  was 
planted.  Well  might  he  exclaim  afterwards  to  my  cook,  '  That's  the  most 
energetic  lady  I've  ever  seen  in  all  my  life.1  Shortly  after  she  left,  she  sent 
me  a  beautiful  hamper  of  bulbs  she  had  bought  at  a  sale.  She  had  never 
been  in  Wales  before,  and  I  took  her  to  a  point  up  the  hill  at  the  back  of 
my  little  house.  The  mountain-tops  were  still  covered  with  snow — it  was 
the  middle  of  March — and  she  was  enchanted  by  the  wonderful  view.  '  I'd 
no  idea  it  was  anything  like  this,1  she  said  over  and  over  again,  and  then, 
turning  to  me,  she  said,  in  her  characteristic  way,  '  How  clever  it  was  of 
you  to  come  and  live  here.1 

Mrs.  Herbert  Paul  writes  : 

When  I  told  her  we  were  going  to  have  a  home  in  the  country,  which 
she  knew  I  had  always  longed  for,  she  jumped  up  and  kissed  me  in  her 
delight,  much  to  my  astonishment,  she  was  always  so  undemonstrative;  but 
she  was  as  happy  and  excited  as  if  a  piece  of  good  fortune  had  befallen  her. 
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She  simply  made  my  garden,  for,  besides  giving  me  a  beautiful  present  of 
bulbs  from  Holland,  she  sent  me  a  most  carefully  selected  collection  of 
plants  from  Fallodon,  all  packed  and  named  with  the  finished  care  she 
gave  to  her  gifts  of  flowers. 

She  was  equally  sympathetic  with  those  of  her  friends  who 
had  loved  and  lost  a  garden,  and  would  try  to  make  up  in  some 
sense  for  their  loss  by  lavish  gifts  of  flowers.  Her  baskets  of 
flowers  were  like  no  one  else's.  One  felt  at  once  that  she  had 
not  merely  given  a  general  order  to  her  gardener,  but  had  seen 
herself  that  such  flowers  were  sent  as  would  carry  well  and  be 
useful  for  decoration,  and  she  never  forgot  those  that  were 
delightful  for  their  scent.  In  the  winter,  when  there  were  no 
flowers  to  send,  bundles  of  green  stuff  would  arrive.  My  trust 
in  her  was  so  complete  that  once  when  I  received  a  mere 
bundle  of  dry  twigs,  I  knew  there  must  be  a  purpose  in  the 
gift,  and  put  them  in  water  and  waited,  till  the  reward  came 
in  the  lovely  grey-green  leaves  of  the  willow  shoots. 

Of  course,  wherever  she  was,  her  rooms  were  filled  with 
flowers,  and  flowers  whose  choice  and  arrangement  told  of  her 
own  particular  tastes. 

More  and  more  as  Dorothy  grew  older  did  she  come 
to  delight  in  conversation.  She  was  an  excellent  listener. 
Already  as  a  girl  she  had  said  of  herself,  '  1  am  only  too 
fond  of  hearing  about  other  people  and  saying  nothing/ 
Years  afterwards  she  said, '  Conversation  is  certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  my  middle  age.'  '  She  was  easy  to  talk 
with,  because  she  was  so  direct.  There  was  nothing  to  make 
one's  way  through ;  the  door  was  open,  one  could  go  straight 
in.'  But  '  she  was  very  susceptible  to  all  the  varying  impres- 
sions of  conversation  and  people's  personality.     She  looked  so 
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radiant  and  delighted  when  things  were  said  which  she  liked, 
so  blank  and  stony  when  they  displeased  her.  Everything 
was  much  to  her  for  better  or  worse,  and  she  always  felt 
strongly.  She  did  not  so  much  mind  when  people  had 
different  opinions  from  her  ;  though  she  would  say  "  Oh  !  "  in 
a  cold,  surprised  voice,  if  she  discerned  any  affectation  or 
conceit  or  injustice.  She  has  been  known  to  refuse  to  speak 
to  a  man  to  whom  she  was  usually  very  kind,  all  through  a 
dinner  party,  because  he  had  said  something  which  displeased 
her.'  '  You  felt  in  her  company  that  if  you  were  not  broadly 
in  sympathy  with  her,  there  was  no  avenue  between  your 
mind  and  hers.  But  if  any  such  avenue  were  open,  then  traffic 
along  it  was  continuous,  engaging,  delightful.  Such  wit  or 
humour  as  might  be  in  you,  such  just  appreciation  of  men  and 
things,  of  books  and  thoughts,  such  moral  and  spiritual  insight 
as  you  possessed,  found  immediate  stimulus  and  response  not 
merely  in  her  own  share  of  the  talk,  which  was  never  either 
abundant  or  obtrusive,  or  even  exceptionally  brilliant,  but,  if 
sympathetic  at  all,  was  full  of  sympathy  even  in  its  pauses 
and  its  silences.  She  was  quick  in  apprehension  and  apprecia- 
tion, whether  of  grave  things  or  gay,  instantly  responsive  to 
all  things  that  are  lovely  and  of  good  report,  swiftly  and 
fiercely  indignant  at  all  things  that  are  cruel,  base,  or  mean.' 
'  She  could  at  once  stimulate  activity  and  create  an  atmosphere 
of  calm  when  entering  into  the  minds  of  others.  Even  when 
herself  agitated  in  mind,  she  was  ever  a  calming  influence  on 
her  friends.'  '  She  had  always  some  distinct  contribution  to 
make  to  every  subject  that  was  discussed  with  her.  She  had 
thought  out  the  things  she  said.  This  made  her  an  extra- 
ordinarily interesting  companion   and  a  curiously  stimulating 
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one.  For  she  would  pounce  upon  a  "  machine-made  idea  "  or 
a  hasty  generalisation  in  a  moment.  "  Don't  generalise  in 
that  stupid  way,"  she  would  say,  with  a  look  that  robbed  the 
words  of  any  sting.' 

1  Artificial  people  squirmed  and  wriggled  in  her  presence. 
A  few  scorching  words  and  the  veneer  blistered  and  cracked. 
It  hurt,  but  she  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind.  It  was  merely  as 
the  action  of  the  sun  upon  a  vulnerable  surface.'  Nor  did  she 
spend  time  on  those  who  obviously  pursued  such  lights  as  she 
thought  not  worth  following.  Many  people,  no  doubt,  she 
frightened ;  they  could  not  be  at  then*  ease  with  her.  But 
others  felt  that  *  there  was  a  kind  of  glory  in  talking  to 
Dorothy  and  being  able  to  say  everything  one  meant.  It  was 
like  riding  in  a  fresh  wind  on  high  ground,  with  wide  views 
and  big  jumps.  Sometimes  one  felt  buffeted,  sometimes  one 
was  almost  out  of  the  saddle,  but  one  was  galloping  and 
enjoying  it  all  the  time.'  She  could  not  by  any  means  always 
express  herself  easily,  and  was  very  conscious  of  this,  and 
would  speak  apologetically  of  her  efforts  to  express  her 
feelings. 

Two  adjectives  that  her  friends  were  fond  of  applying  to 
some  of  her  moods  were  '  punitive '  and  '  tempestuous.'  She 
Would  not  always  listen ;  she  was  often  prejudiced,  almost  con- 
tentious ;  too  passionate  in  her  likes  and  dislikes  to  be  always 
tolerant  and  discerning.  She  was  curious  about  people,  and 
amused  to  discover  what  they  were  like.  She  did  not  neces- 
sarily want  to  convert  those  from  whom  she  differed,  neither 
did  she  always  care  to  understand  their  point  of  view.  Her 
mind  was  fresh  ;  she  had  not  deadened  her  impressions  by 
constant  talk.     So,  when  people  talked  to  her  about  their  life, 
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their  work,  their  books,  their  difficulties  and  problems,  her 
comment  or  advice  was  real,  fresh,  her  very  own,  instead  of 
being  an  echo  of  the  conventional  point  of  view.  In  every- 
thing what  she  wanted  first  was  the  truth,  not  what  other 
people  would  be  likely  to  think,  not  what  would  please,  not 
what  would  succeed ;  hence  her  influence.  People  got  from 
her  what  they  rarely  got ;  she  was  true,  she  was  fresh,  because 
she  had  lived  much  alone  and  in  communion  with  nature. 

She  was  often  severe  and  uncompromising  in  her  devotion 
to  truth,  and  could  say  harsh  things  that  hurt  to  her  friends 
should  they  seem  to  her  to  have  failed  in  sincerity.  But  her 
touch  was  far  from  being  always  heavy.  She  loved  to  tease, 
and  none  could  take  offence  at  her  gentle,  bantering  ways. 
'  Her  fund  of  wit  and  humour  was  deep  and  constant.  It 
played  alike  around  persons,  politics,  and  life  in  general  in  a 
most  fascinating  way.'  The  nature  of  this  humour,  which 
pervaded  all  her  talk,  it  is  very  hard  to  define.  It  came 
from  a  genuine  sense  of  amusement  rather  than  from  any 
desire  to  say  smart  things.  It  was  not  so  much  wit  that  she 
cared  about  as  sheer  fun  and  nonsense.  As  a  rule  she  was 
very  ready  to  laugh,  but  occasionally  it  happened  quite 
unexpectedly,  that  something  which  amused  others  would 
not  amuse  her.  She  certainly  liked  no  joke  with  any 
suspicion  of  coarseness  ;  and  yet  she  was  the  very  reverse  of  a 
prude,  and  never  shrank  from  plain  speaking  where  it  was 
needed.  She  could  both  talk  and  enjoy  the  most  absurd  non- 
sense, and,  amused  at  herself  for  being  amused,  would  end  her 
laughter  with,  '  How  silly.'  She  quite  enjoyed  gossip  about 
people  and  their  doings,  and  was  always  genuinely  interested 
in  other  people's  affairs  and  very  ready  to  be  amused  at  their 
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little  peculiarities.  She  had  a  number  of  favourite  words  and 
expressions.  '  Stuffy '  was  the  adjective  by  which  tiresome, 
worthy  people  were  described.  Emotional  people  made  her  un- 
comfortable. '  I  hate  fervour,'  she  said.  Some  of  her  phrases 
were  very  telling :  for  instance, '  London  makes  me  black  inside 
and  out.'  She  said  of  those  who  hunt  for  motives  in  others 
and  veil  their  own  :  '  Oh,  you  mean  seeing  round  corners,'  and 
she  shook  her  head  :  '  I  can't  do  that.'  She  described  certain 
people  as  '  very  dull :  they  spend  so  much  of  their  money  on 
butlers ' ;  and  someone  else  as  '  the  kind  of  man  who  has  two 
rich,  hot  sweets  every  day  for  dinner.'  Of  another  she  said : 
'  She  was  very  nice  once,  but  now  she  is  so  covered  with 
worldly  dust.' 

To  a  girl  who  was  walking  with  her  to  the  train  after  a 
visit  she  said,  as  they  got  to  the  entrance  of  the  station : 
k  Good-bye,  don't  come  stationing.'  Someone  once  ventured 
to  compliment  her  on  the  high  praise  given  by  Lord  Rosebery 
publicly  to  a  speech  of  Edward's,  and  was  a  little  mortified 
at  her  curt  reply :  '  Plenty  of  butter,  wasn't  there  ? '  Her 
rebuke  to  a  servant  who  had  forgotten  to  put  a  matchbox  in 
the  appointed  place  was  characteristic.  She  rang  the  bell,  and 
said  in  a  level  voice  :  '  Bring  six  matchboxes.'  She  would  not 
have  it  that  the  two  Miss  Findlaters  were  alike,  but  said  that 
'  they  tasted  different.'  Speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  right  woman  for  a  vacant  post,  she  said  :  '  It  seems  rather 
unfortunate  that  so  often  "  ladies  "  are  incapable  and  "  women  " 
are  intemperate.'  Describing  someone,  she  said  that  she  saw 
'  only  egotism  in  him  and  an  excited  kind  of  business,'  but 
added  :  '  I  have  the  grace  not  to  feel  sure  of  my  opinion.'  Of 
an  acquaintance  she  remarked  :  '  I  think  she  is  much  too  tole- 
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rant  of  second-rate  public  morals,  but  nobody  seems  to  have 
the  courage  to  be  caught  being  intolerant  just  now.'  Her 
little  sentences  used  to  stick  in  her  friends'  minds  and  be 
remembered  for  years. 

Dorothy's  best  was  always  kept  for  her  intimate  friends. 
In  society  one  could  never  feel  certain  how  she  would  be. 
She  always  said  of  herself  that  she  had  no  manners.  She  was 
shy,  and  sometimes  her  shyness  was  so  intense  that  it  made 
her  rude.  She  felt  this  difficulty  about  her  manners  to  the  last. 
Writing  in  1904  to  a  friend  about  her  daughter  whom  she  had 
met  and  admired,  she  said :  '  I  just  howl  when  I  think  how 
far  behind  her  I  started,  and  that  if  I'd  had  just  a  little  help 
in  feeling  right  towards  people,  I  might  have  been  so  much 
less  of  a  block.'     One  friend  writes  : 

It  was  almost  painful  to  meet  her  at  an  evening  party,  she  seemed  so 
unlike  herself,  ruffled  or  ironical.  I  usually  avoided  her,  for  I  knew  I 
should  have  no  satisfaction  out  of  her.  I  remember  meeting  her  at  an 
afternoon  crush,  at  which  we  arrived  together,  and  her  saying,  '  Oh,  let  us 
come  away  directly  out  of  this  ;  come  back  to  tea  with  me/  and  her 
high  spirits  and  sense  of  escape  as  we  drove  away. 

Another  friend  writes : 

She  always  veiled  herself  from  all  strange  gaze  with  a  kind  of  tender 
irony,  quite  the  reverse  of  unkind  or  repellent,  but  concealing.  To  the 
outer  world  she  had  a  sort  of  pearl-grey,  Quakerish  demureness  or  shyness 
of  manner.  Every  now  and  then  her  delicate  armour  would  be  pierced, 
and  there  would  be  visible  a  deep  earnestness. 

She  herself  felt  her  society  life  to  be  a  failure.  ■  I  do 
not  manage  London  at  all  well,'  she  said,  ■  and  I  don't  think 
anybody  does  really,  but  I  am  worse  than  most.'     It  would 
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seem  as  if  she  did  not  ever  want  to  keep  up  intercourse  with 
people  unless  she  felt  there  was  something  real  to  give  or  to 
receive  from  them.  But  when  people  knew  or  cared  about 
some  subject  of  interest,  they  always  had  an  attraction  for  her. 
She  found  it  excessively  difficult  to  be  even  courteous  to 
those  whom  she  disliked  or  of  whom  she  disapproved,  and 
said  :  ■  I  can't  even  be  civil  to  people  I  don't  like.'  Of  some 
people  who  bored  her  she  once  wrote  :  '  I  am  a  miserable 
hound ;  I  cannot  be  nice  to  them,  and  they  only  want  a  little 
kindness.'  During  her  illness  this  became  an  even  greater 
difficulty.  She  was  so  sensitive  that  anything  disagreeable 
to  her  at  once  affected  her  heart.  Of  a  house  which  she  felt 
she  ought  to  have  visited  she  wrote :  '  It  is  the  very  worst 
place  in  the  world  for  me  to  go  to.  My  heart  sets  off  the 
minute  I  get  inside.'  It  was  quite  impossible  for  her  to  be 
herself  with  uncongenial  people.  She  was  brusque,  almost 
rude  ;  she  said  things  she  did  not  in  the  least  mean.  The 
effort  to  get  on  with  those  who  were  not  congenial,  though 
certainly  made  as  she  grew  older,  was  so  exhausting  as  hardly  to 
seem  worth  while.  When  she  felt  that  to  be  nice  to  someone 
whose  life  was  difficult  involved  a  sacrifice  of  what  she  called 
her  '  alone  time '  quite  disproportionate  to  the  good  it  could 
possibly  do,  whilst  even  the  chance  of  doing  any  good  at  all 
was  very  faint  and  uncertain,  she  was  inclined  to  give  up 
making  that  particular  effort,  even  though  the  call  to  make  it 
was  one  which  to  most  people  would  have  seemed  the  obvious 
call  of  duty.  This  was  another  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
she  never  drifted.  She  believed  that  there  would  always  be 
plenty  of  duties  suited  to  her  possibilities,  and,  if  she  neglected 
one  call,  it  was  in  order  to  do  more  of  the  jobs  that  she  knew 
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she  could  do  well,  without  sacrificing  nearly  so  much  time,  and 
with  satisfaction  to  herself.  She  doubted  sometimes  whether 
this  was  not,  perhaps,  quite  bad,  but  reflection  on  her  past 
experience  tended  to  strengthen  her  in  this  line  of  conduct  as 
years  went  on.  She  certainly  could  never  do  things  well  which 
were  disagreeable  to  her.  The  only  way  in  which  she  could 
ever  learn  to  do  them  was  by  getting  to  see  something  in  them 
which  made  her  forget  that  they  were  disagreeable.  If  she 
came  to  see  that  someone  who  had  bored  her  for  many  years 
was  what  she  called  '  touching,'  she  could  find  real  joy  in  being 
kind  to  him. 

Her  pitifulness — one  of  the  most  marked  of  her  character- 
istics— helped  her  more  than  anything  else  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  of  putting  up  with  tiresome  people.  '  She  would 
even  have  been  kind  to  a  humbug  if  she  had  been  quite  sure 
she  could  help  him.'  If  asked,  she  would  be  kind  to  anyone 
generally  thought  dull  and  uninteresting,  and  would  make 
herself  delightful  in  society  to  neglected  people.  When  her 
sense  of  pity  showed  her  that  people  were  'touching,'  their 
dulness  became  a  matter  of  small  importance  to  her.  She 
wrote  of  someone  to  whom  a  great  sorrow  had  come :  '  I 
remember  sitting  by  him  several  times  at  dinner,  and  thinking 
him  rather  dull  and  podgy.  I  have  felt  ashamed  since,  and  so 
touched.'  When  anyone  had  once  appeared  to  her  as  '  touch- 
ing '  there  was  nothing  that  she  would  not  do  for  them,  with  a 
gentle  consideration  all  her  own,  which  showed  the  deep  tender- 
ness within  her.  She  had  learnt  to  see  the  meaning  of  simple 
goodness  and  unselfishness.  It  always  grieved  her  that  any- 
one should  take  what  she  called  '  a  bleak  and  arid  view  of  life.' 
She  wanted  all  those  she  cared  for  to  go  on  growing,  learning 
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to  care  more  and  more  for  what  was  real,  and  gaining  more 
of  that  power  of  insight  which  was  helping  her  to  see  the 
simple  beauty  often  hidden  in  what  seemed  to  the  onlooker, 
dull  and  sordid  lives. 

Pain  and  suffering  called  out  Dorothy's  deepest  reverence. 
She  wrote  once :  '  Those  who  have  known  sorrow  live  on  a 
higher  plane.'  To  a  friend  who  had  been  suffering  great 
pain  she  wrote  in  1903 :  '  I  rather  kneel  down  when  I  think 
of  you.  I've  never  had  a  wink  of  pain,  only  horrid  feelings, 
and  there  you  are  with  your  very  own  point  of  view  in  spite 
of  pain.'  She  said  of  herself:  'I  have  much  reverence,'  but 
she  shrank  nervously  from  any  display  of  emotion.  Few  have 
ever  seen  her  break  down.  Once,  when  she  had  come  to  see 
a  friend  in  deep  sorrow,  a  sorrow  which  she  too  shared,  and 
could  not  keep  back  her  tears,  she  exclaimed  :  '  I  would  not 
have  come  if  I  had  not  thought  I  could  behave  properly,' 
turned  quickly  away,  and  walked  off  without  looking  back 
or  saying  good-bye.  Mr.  Paul  writes  :  '  The  only  time  I  ever 
saw  her  really  give  way  without  restraint  to  her  feelings  was 
at  Bishop  Creighton's  funeral.'  Another  friend  speaks  of 
having  only  once  seen  her  discomposed,  and  then  :  '  Perhaps 
because  of  the  very  singularity  of  the  alteration  her  face  was  a 
moving  picture  of  anguish  and  dismay.  It  was  at  the  time  of 
a  public  crisis  when  her  heart  and  her  head  were  both  engaged, 
and  one  could  not  but  love  her  the  better  for  her  anxiety. 
The  next  time  I  saw  her,  she  had  resumed  her  noble  calm.' 

Dorothy's  gratitude  for  the  good  things  that  came  to  her 
was  deeply  felt.  It  was  the  rarest  thing  to  hear  her  complain, 
and  she  was  ever  quick  to  express  her  gratitude,  whether  for 
the  great  happiness  of  her  life,  or  for  the  special  joy  that  came 
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to  her  from  the  Cottage,  or  for  the  kindnesses  big  and  small 
received  from  friends.  '  You  continue  to  shower  benefits  upon 
us  and  we  still  accept  them,'  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Francis  Buxton, 
and  to  Mrs.  J.  W*.  Pease  she  wrote  :  '  You  and  Mr.  Pease  are 
kinder  to  us  than  anybody  is  and  we  do  love  you  so  much/ 
To  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  she  wrote  thanking  him  for  a  book : 
'  It  is  excellent  and  so  much  in  your  own  style,  suggesting 
many  nice  feelings  and  thoughts.  Your  writing  always  puts 
me  into  a  good  mood  at  once.'  And  to  another  friend : 
4  It  makes  one  feel  well  and  pleased  to  be  remembered  and 
sent  a  book  to.'  Above  all  she  was  grateful  to  those  who 
helped  her  to  understand  life  better.  She  never  forgot  what 
they  had  done  for  her. 

One  way  in  which  Dorothy's  increasing  power  of  sympathy 
showed  itself  which  surprised  those  who  had  known  her 
longest  was  in  her  learning  to  take  an  interest  in  children. 
Formerly  children  had  made  her  shyer  than  anyone  else.  She 
did  not  know  what  to  say  to  them,  and  seemed  positively 
terrified  in  their  presence.  Neither  did  she  appear  to  care 
much  to  talk  with  her  friends  about  their  children,  and  one 
felt  almost  instinctively  that  the  whole  subject  had  better  be 
ignored  as  likely  to  bore  her.  It  was  almost  as  if  she  looked 
upon  her  friends'  children  as  an  interruption  to  her  inter- 
course with  them.  But  she  always  tried  to  be  kind  and 
sympathetic,  and  was  interested  in  their  development  as  they 
grew  up,  and  sometimes  very  suggestive  in  her  views  about 
girls  and  about  their  relations  to  their  mothers,  as  the 
following  letter  will  show  : 

By  getting  too  close  to  the  children,  you  may  lose  the  power  insensibly 
of  seeing  them  in  the  best  light,  and  by  working  too  hard  at  things  which 
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are  not  natural  to  you,  lose  the  power  of  working  in  the  most  effectual 
manner.  It  is  a  tremendous  thing  to  have  girls  growing  up.  How  are  you 
to  have  power  over  them  for  good,  if  you  give  too  much  of  yourself  to 
grinding  at  detail  ?  .  .  .  You  can't  take  a  holiday  because  you  can't  get  the 
children  out  of  your  head.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  don't  in  a  little 
A\ay  keep  independent  of  the  children,  you  can't  have  the  nicest  sort  of 
relations  with  them.  They  will  feel  you  are  worrying,  however  much  you 
try  not  to  show  it.  You  can't  help  worrying  because  this  sort  of  work  is 
not  what  you  were  meant  for,  and  if  you  were  meant  for  it  and  didn't 
worry,  it  would  only  show  that  you  were  not  the  sort  of  woman  who  was 
fitted  to  influence  for  good,  men  and  women.  .  .  .  You  will  be  able  to  do  it 
with  your  grown-up  children,  if  only  you  haven't  lowered  your  mental  and 
moral  forces  by  slaving  away  at  immature  minds  and  trying  to  make  them 
rational.  .  .  .  What  a  pity  to  spend  your  life  trying  to  turn  the  world  round 
faster  than  it  is  going.  You  are  much  too  wise  to  try  and  force  their 
brains  on,  and  isn't  it  almost  as  great  a  mistake  to  try  and  force  their 
characters  on  ? 

She  had  a  keen  sense  of  what  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  home  must  be,  and  wrote  :  ■  A  girl's  home  has  far  more 
to  do  with  her  coming-out  being  a  success  or  not  than  the 

number  of  parties   she   goes  to.     A might  go  to  every 

single  thing  that  is  going  on,  and  it  would  not  be  as  profit- 
able or  as  happy  as  one  week  of  R 's  life.' 

As  years  went  on  she  seemed  to  grow  more  interested  in 
young  people,  and  some  were  very  devoted  to  her,  especially 
where  there  was  a  common  interest  in  birds  to  draw  them 
together,  and  to  help  her  to  get  over  her  shyness. 

Her  later  friends  delighted  to  talk  to  her  about  their 
children. 

Lady  Tennant  writes  : 

There  was  one  subject  she  was  always  interested  in,  and  helpful  to  me 
in  regard  to  it,  and  this  was  the  children.     She  liked  to  read  a  book  in 
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which  I  keep  their  small  sayings.  She  understood  so  well,  and  read 
between  the  lines  as  to  their  characters.  One  story  in  particular  she  dwelt 
on  ;  it  was  of  my  little  boy  being  distressed  and  crying  at  the  thought  of 
death.  She  said,  '  But  thafs  most  interesting.  What  does  he  know  about 
it  ?  What  can  he  feel  about  it  ? '  and  when  she  read  that  he  stood  at  my 
bedside  in  the  night  crying  and  saying,  '  I  shall  be  happier,  shan't  I,  once 
Fin  grown  up  ? ,  She  said,  '  That  must  have  been  a  scrunch  for  you,  that 
must  have  given  you  a  dreadful  scrunch  to  hear  him  say  that,  didn't  it  ? ' 
She  loved  the  child's  question,  '  Why  have  a  grand-duke  and  a  grand-piano 
got  the  same  name  ? '  She  looked  on  childhood  as  something  to  be  pitied, 
and  admired  a  little  book  called  '  The  Uninitiated '  which  spoke  of  the 
isolation  and  loneliness  of  children. 

She  liked  to  get  Lady  Tennant  to  talk  to  her  about  her 
mother. 

She  was  interested  in  everything  concerning  her.  Once  at  Relugas  I 
remember  our  talking  for  almost  an  hour  about  her.  She  asked  me  about 
every  quality  my  mother  possesses,  and  her  sympathy  towards  all  of  us,  her 
five  children.  She  said  it  was  a  wonderful  capacity,  this  reassuring  love. 
It  opened  the  characters  of  others  to  you.  '  You  can't  even  begin  to 
understand  others  unless  you  care  for  them,'  she  said. 

Xo  one  who  knew  her  can  have  failed  to  feel  as  the  years 
went  on  that  she  '  warmed ?  more  towards  things  and  people. 
She  seemed  to  grow  more  understanding,  more  large-hearted, 
more  kind.  One  friend  says  that  the  word  '  kindness '  seems 
to  her  to  sum  up  what  Dorothy  was.  Her  constant  longing 
was  to  help  her  friends.     To  one  of  them  she  wrote  : 

I  am  afraid  vou  will  jjet  to  think  there  is  too  much  morality  in  my 
friendship,  and  you  will  connect  me  with  meat  juice  and  Mellin's  food,  but 
you  must  remember  how  short  my  time  has  been  wherein  to  understand 
the  what  is  good  for  you  and  the  what  isn't,  and  find  them  out  I  will. 

This   desire   to   help  sometimes   led   to   disappointments. 
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She  was  impulsive  in  her  likings,  and  seems  to  have  rated 
highly  the  power  of  the  imagination  as  a  help  to  discovering 
people.  She  wrote :  *  Of  course  imaginative  judgments  are 
worth  far  more  than  any  others,  but  use  and  wont  are  a  help 
too.'  Sometimes  she  almost  jumped  at  people,  especially  when 
she  felt  that  she  could  help  them.  So  she  made  some  mistakes 
and  had  some  disillusionments.  She  was  equally  impulsive 
and  sometimes  unreasoning  in  her  dislikes,  and  it  was  not  easy 
to  move  her  or  to  make  her  get  over  a  prejudice.  But  there 
was  no  limit  in  her  capacity  for  friendship.  She  wrote  to  one 
friend  :  '  The  quality  in  me  that  makes  me  love  you  is  not 
shared  with  any  one  besides  you,  and  never  could  be.  I  don't 
see  how  one's  different  affections  for  different  people  ever 
could  get  muddled  even  if  there  were  quantities,  and  I  have  so 
few  that  it  is  simple.'  This  was  in  1894.  Each  year  the  few 
became  a  larger  number. 

'  Could  it  be  said  of  anyone  by  so  many,'  writes  one  of  them,  '  that  she 
Avas  either  the  chief  friend,  or  one  of  the  two  or  three  chief  friends  they 
had  ?  That  there  was  anyone  from  whom  so  little  was  concealed  ?  Who 
made  better  use  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  her  ?  Who  more  thoroughly 
helped  to  banish  all  sense  of  fear,  and  the  slightest  tendency  to  do 
wrong  ? ' 

She  was  always  to  be  counted  on  as  being  exactly  the  same, 
and  her  friends  could  feel  that  they  took  up  their  friendship 
with  her  exactly  where  they  left  off.  The  following  invitation 
sent  to  a  friend  is  characteristic :  '  If  I  don't  see  you  on  the 
eleventh  I  shall  get  a  feeling  that  you  are  whirling  in  space, 
and  that  I  don't  know  anything  about  you  and  I  shall  feel 
giddy.  Do  come  and  stand  on  a  mat  with  me,  for  just  a  little 
time,  so  that  I  can  feel  safe.'     About  herself  she  was  '  very 
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humble-minded,  she  always  thought  poorly  of  herself  and 
undervalued  her  own  qualities.  She  probably  never  realised 
what  so  many  of  her  friends  felt,  the  good  she  did  to  them  and 
how  they  came  away  feeling  the  better  and  fitter  for  a  talk  with 
her.'  But  she  was  not  slow  to  express  what  her  friends  were 
to  her.     To  one  of  them  she  wrote  : 

I  can't  at  all  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed  to-day.  You  get  more 
and  more  necessary  to  me,  and  you  are  nicer  and  nicer,  and  the  friendship 
is  just  what  I  want.  I  am  full  of  hope  that  it  always  will  be  to  you.  It 
seems  to  be  fixed  now,  doesn't  it  ?  When  I  feel  that  you  are  all  I  want 
you  to  be  in  the  way  of  a  loving  friend,  it  means  that  you  are  perfect  to 
me.  I  never  do,  and  never  shall  feel  satisfied  with  myself  as  a  friend. 
Don't  mind  my  being  humble  about  it. 

Of  Mr.  J.  W.  Pease  three  years  after  his  death  she  wrote, 
'  You  can't  think  what  a  sort  of  refuge  thought  he  is  to  us 
when  people  do  ugly  things,  and  the  world  doesn't  seem  good.' 

She  wanted  her  friends  to  be  happy,  above  all  she 
wanted  them  to  make  a  good  thing  out  of  life,  and  was 
genuinely  delighted  when  they  '  did  a  thing  well  and  made  a 
fine  experience  of  it.'  The  successes  of  her  friends  were  an 
intense  satisfaction.  '  I  do  take  a  pleasure  in  your  successes,' 
she  writes  to  Miss  Robins,  '  because  they  are  such  interesting 
successes,  and  it  is  so  right  that  you  should  have  them,'  and 
again,  *  I  am  taking  such  pleasure  in  your  success  at  a  distance, 
and  how  I  hope  you  are  well  and  able  to  enjoy  it  yourself 

She  was  not  a  ready  letter  writer  and  always  called  herself 
a  bad  correspondent.  There  were  some,  even  of  her  friends, 
to  whom  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  write.  But  when 
she  did  write,  her  letters  were  always  ■  original,  racy,  amusing.' 
They  were   *  intensely  characteristic   in  their  humour,  their 
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frankness  and  their  simplicity  of  phrase.  She  never  seemed  to 
waste  a  word  or  miss  a  point,  and  yet  she  was  by  no  means 
matter  of  fact.'  Her  letters  were  rarely  descriptive,  rarely 
in  any  way  about  herself,  and  they  curiously  reflect  the  person 
to  whom  they  were  written,  and  make  one  feel  that  whilst  writ- 
ing, the  one  thing  present  to  her  mind  was  the  person  she  was 
addressing.  She  wrote  solely  for  that  person,  not  because  she 
enjoyed  expressing  herself  by  writing.  But  *  she  had  a  gift  so 
entirely  her  own  of  realising  and  writing  about  things,  that 
every  letter  has  a  distinction  of  its  own,  yet  at  the  same  time 
like  all  the  most  delightful  letters  to  receive,  they  have  been 
written  for  the  recipient  only.'  Like  her  acts  of  kindness,  her 
letters  were  intensely  personal,  an  expression  of  her  own  feeling 
about  the  person  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

In  all  that  she  did,  she  made  her  personality  felt.  It  was 
a  compelling  personality  and  made  others  be  their  very  best. 
It  banished  all  shams  and  subterfuges.  *  She  helped  to  steer 
the  right  course  to  set  the  standard  for  public  and  private  life, 
she  felt  that  there  was  but  one  standard  for  both.'  'AH 
pettinesses  were  banished  in  her  presence.  She  touched  every- 
thing in  a  way  unlike  other  people,  and  made  things  seem 
different  and  more  interesting  and  exciting,  even  dull  bits  of 
household  management.'  Her  touch  seemed  to  make  every- 
thing live.  Her  kindness  was  never  perfunctory,  it  was  alive, 
it  was  winged  kindness.  Her  appreciation  of  anything  made 
it  live  and  grow,  whether  it  were  humour,  or  nature,  or  litera- 
ture, or  only  necessary  domestic  details.  Her  sincerity  was 
absolutely  complete,  and  by  its  completeness  made  it  easy  for 
others  to  be  sincere.  *  There  was  a  kind  of  glory  in  talking  to 
her  and   saying    everything  that  one    meant.'    But  though 
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perfect  sincerity  and  unfaltering  love  of  truth  and  reality  were 
perhaps  her  most  marked  characteristics,  she  seemed  rather  to 
scorn  those  who  made  a  fetish  of  verbal  truthfulness,  and  were 
unable  to  tell  a  lie.  ■  I'll  tell  any  quantity  of  lies  if  they  are  of 
any  use,'  she  wrote  ;  and  again,  '  I  have  always  thought  it  right 
to  lie  when  I  am  asked  a  question  that  the  asker  has  no  right 
to  ask,  and  which  one  could  only  answer  truthfully  with  evil 
results.' 

Her  sincerity  made  her  contemptuous  of  those  who  could 
not  be  themselves.  She  wrote  of  someone  :  '  She  is  a  perfect 
looking-glass  woman,  reflecting  everything  and  everybody.  If 
I  talked  about  a  thing  to  her  alone  after  dinner,  she  would 
reflect  me,  and  then  I  would  hear  her  talking  afterwards  about 
the  same  thing  to  Edward  and  reflecting  him.'  It  was  warm 
praise  when  she  wrote  to  a  friend  :  '  You  are  just  yourself  and 
not  made  up  of  shadows  of  several  other  people,  and  you  will 
walk  along  a  straight  road  understanding  as  you  go.' 

Dorothy's  perfect  physical  and  moral  courage  struck  every- 
one. She  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  afraid.  It  was  a 
joke  against  her  that  the  only  thing  she  feared  were  worms,  by 
them  she  was  simply  horrified,  an  inherited  horror.  She 
showed  her  moral  courage  in  many  ways,  even  at  the  risk  of 
giving  pain  and  being  misunderstood.  If  she  thought  it  right, 
she  would  speak  the  truth  at  any  cost,  and  her  plain  speaking- 
was  sometimes  resented,  but  oftener  her  friends  were  grateful, 
and  knew  that  they  were  being  really  helped.  She  was  brave 
in  her  friendships,  and  would  stand  by  a  woman  who  was  in 
deep  waters,  and  help  when  the  rest  of  the  world  turned  a 
cold  shoulder.  She  did  not  readily  accept  any  opinions  on 
authority.     On  subjects  on  which  she  had  not  reflected,  she 
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was  content  to  have  no  opinions,  but  no  other  person's 
opinion  or  influence  would  ever  make  her  swerve  a  hair's 
breadth  from  her  own  opinion,  nor  move  her  from  what  her 
conscience  prompted  her  to  do.  But  she  did  not  refuse  new 
light,  and  no  blind  obstinacy  or  foolish  belief  in  consistency 
kept  her  to  an  old  opinion  if  she  saw  reason  to  change.  She 
never  pressed  a  point  because  it  was  her  point.  Resolute  in 
conviction,  she  was  always  ready  to  be  convinced,  because  she 
was  borne  on  by  the  constant  resolve  to  be  true  in  thought 
as  well  as  in  act.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  undeniable  that 
she  was  sometimes  very  prejudiced  both  in  her  likes  and  her 
dislikes,  and  made  one  feel  that  for  the  moment  at  least,  it  was 
useless  trying  to  get  her  to  see  differently  or  to  listen  to  the 
other  side.  As  a  rule  the  prejudices  were  only  concerned  with 
trifles,  and  did  not  touch  essentials.  In  big  questions  none 
but  a  great  strong  nature  could  afford  to  be  as  open-minded 
as  she  was.  When  she  was  certain  of  her  ground  no  power 
could  move  her,  but  her  mind  was  too  large  to  let  her  be 
always  certain  and  no  vanity  stood  in  the  way  of  a  fresh  light. 
It  would  seem  as  if  during  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
religion  had  little  interest  for  her.  As  a  girl  she  had  been 
confirmed  and  a  communicant  and  had  liked  going  to  church, 
but  religion  had  no  real  hold  on  her.  Later  she  said  that  she 
was  quite  wanting  in  the  religious  sense,  by  which  she  probably 
meant  dogmatic  religion,  and  it  did  not  always  seem  as  if  she 
had  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  to  care  to  discover  what 
religion  meant  to  others.  One  who  knew  her  well  said  : 
*  Dorothy  always  puts  her  telescope  to  her  blind  eye  where 
religion  is  concerned.'  One  friend,  who,  living  amongst 
orthodox  surroundings,  had  become  very  agnostic  in  her  own 
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views,  speaks  of  a  talk  with  Dorothy  on  religious  questions  in 
the  earlier  years  of  her  married  life,  as  like  coming  out  into  a 
delightfully  breezy  atmosphere,  where  it  was  possible  to  say 
what  she  thought  without  any  anxiety  lest  she  might  shock. 
Dorothy's  own  sincerity  made  her  intensely  conscious  of  the 
difference  between  the  practice  and  the  beliefs  of  professing 
Christians.  I  remember  her  saying  to  me  once  :  '  The  thing 
I  cannot  understand  about  religious  people  is  how  their  faith 
does  not  make  more  difference  in  their  lives.'  Her  objection 
to  anything  like  pretence  made  her  a  little  uncompromising 
and  severe  in  religious  matters.  But  the  readiness  with  which 
she  turned  to  the  unknown,  and  the  depth  of  feeling  she  often 
showed  even  when  only  to  condemn,  were  the  expression  of 
her  search  for  truth  and  her  impatience  with  complacent 
pendantry.  Various  circumstances  led  her  to  have  a  strong 
antipathy  to  the  Church  of  England.  She  judged  it  by 
the  conduct  of  certain  people  of  whom  she  disapproved,  and 
did  not  seem  interested  to  try  to  discover  its  real  meaning. 
In  the  case  of  those  of  her  friends  who  were  actively  concerned 
in  its  ministry,  she  seemed  often  to  ignore  their  connexion 
with  it,  or  to  treat  it  as  a  mere  accident.  She  was  not  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  try  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  real  work 
or  the  real  teaching  of  the  Church  ;  she  seemed  to  have  judged 
it  and  found  it  wanting.  Miss  Ethel  Arnold  writes  :  '  The 
ordinary  religious  conceptions  were  not  so  much  antipathetic 
as  incomprehensible  to  her.  She  had  a  great  respect  for  all 
genuine  conviction  which  showed  itself  in  practical  fruit,  but 
the  ordinary  religious  problems  affected  her  very  little.' 

Yet  as  the  years  went  on,  there  seemed  to  be  a  change. 
No  one  could  ever  have  believed  that  she  was  really  without  a 

A  A 
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religious  sense.  In  1899  she  wrote  after  some  beautiful 
evening  hours  in  a  lonely  hayfield  :  '  I  don't  believe  that  people 
who  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  God  are  half  so  thankful  to  him 
as  I  am  to  my  vague  idea.'  One  who  saw  her  in  1904  after 
an  interval  of  two  years  says  :  '  I  felt  a  change  in  her  much 
greater  than  her  illness  had  caused.  For  the  first  time,  she 
spoke  of  religion  as  a  need  in  life.'  She  seemed  to  be  growing 
nearer  to  an  understanding  of  the  pure  simple  teaching  of 
Christianity,  and  a  book  that  helped  her  to  this  was 
*  Quaker  Strongholds '  by  Caroline  Stephen.  She  wrote  to 
Miss  Pease,  February  28,  1904  : 

Edward  is  reading  '  Quaker  Strongholds '  aloud,  and  it  makes  us  cry,  it 
is  so  nice.  I  feel  as  if  we  had  really  always  been  Quakers  and  I  believe  we 
shall  definitely  join  some  day.  One  would  even  be  able  to  be  kind  about 
the  Church  of  England  if  one  didn't  belong  to  it  perhaps. 

She  quite  glowed  when  she  talked  of  this  book,  and  said 
that  *  the  Quaker  view  made  her  feel  what  spiritual  religion 
was.' 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  this  charming  book  appealed 
so  strongly  to  her.  She  had  always  found  much  to  irritate 
her  in  the  Anglican  services.  Indeed,  it  was  painful  to  sit  by 
her  in  church,  so  aloof,  almost  scornful  did  one  feel  her  to  be  ; 
therefore  the  idea  of  worship  '  unhindered  at  least  if  not  helped 
by  any  human  utterance,'  attracted  her  at  once.  One  to  whom 
to  be  alone  with  nature  meant  so  much  could  not  but  respond 
to  the  ideal  held  up  '  to  be  alone  with  Him  in  the  secret  place 
of  His  presence.'  The  marked  characteristics  of  the  mystics, 
'  quietness  and  independence,'  were  her  own.  The  love  for 
silence,  '  the  deep  quietness  of  heart  and  mind,'  *  the  inward 
silence,'  answered  to  the  strong  needs  of  her  own  nature.     She 
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too  could  feel  that  '  nothing  but  silence  can  heal  the  wounds 
made  by  disputations  in  the  region  of  the  unseen.'  Her  desire 
to  be  true  to  her  own  self,  untrammelled  by  the  bonds  of 
authority  or  convention,  would  make  her  gladly  agree  '  that  it 
is  the  right  and  duty  of  each  individual  Christian  to  approach 
the  Divine  Presence  in  his  own  way.'  There  is  no  doubt  that 
'  Quaker  Strongholds '  made  a  deep  impression  on  her.  Her 
want  of  sympathy  with  religious  thought  had  perhaps  hitherto 
prevented  her  from  discerning  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity  as 
it  is  manifested  by  sincere  men  in  every  Christian  body.  She 
saw  it  in  '  Quaker  Strongholds '  at  a  moment  when  it  appealed 
to  her.  To  many  of  her  friends  she  spoke  of  the  book  and  of 
the  love  for  the  Quaker  principles  that  it  kindled,  saying :  *  I 
believe  that  Edward  and  I  have  always  really  been  Quakers  at 
heart.'  The  sudden  death  of  her  mother-in-law,  a  woman  of 
genuine  goodness  and  simple  unselfishness,  in  the  spring  of 
1905  touched  her  very  much.  ■  There  was  more  of  God  in  it 
than  I  thought,'  she  said.  Miss  Arnold  writes  that  when  she 
stayed  with  her  that  spring  '  we  passed  on  to  talk  of  the 
Welsh  revival  which  was  then  at  its  height,  and  she  showed 
great  interest  in  every  detail  I  could  tell  her.  Altogether  I 
was  struck  by  a  great  and  indefinable  change  in  her  whole 
attitude  towards  that  side  of  life.'  Another  friend  writes  of 
this  time  :  '  When  she  talked  about  the  right  attitude  towards 
life  there  was  a  sweetness,  a  wisdom,  a  humility,  I  had  never 
felt  so  strongly  in  her  before.'  We  would  not  dare  or  wish 
to  raise  the  veil  further.  Hers  was  a  lonely  soul.  She  always 
felt  it  to  be  one  of  the  real  tests  of  character  how  a  person 
bore  being  alone.  There  was  something  doubtful  if  not  posi- 
tively amiss,  according  to  her,  in  anyone   who  shrank  from 
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solitude.  In  solitude,  in  her  own  way,  she  felt  and  communed 
with  the  Infinite  and  nourished  those  great  thoughts,  those 
high  resolves  which  made  her  atmosphere  ;  so  that  to  be  with 
her  was  like  breathing  the  pure  air  of  the  mountain  tops. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  '  a  true  communion  with  the  divine  is 
given  to  all  who  purify  themselves  with  all  the  force  of  heart 
and  soul  and  mind.' l 

Neither  can  we  lift  the  veil  from  that  other  great  fact  of 
her  life,  the  sacred  and  unique  unity  and  perfect  happiness  of 
her  married  life.  *  It  was  always,'  says  one  old  friend,  '  Edward 
and  I.'  '  You  are  a  very  good  wife,'  someone  said  to  her, 
teasing  her  for  her  careful  performance  of  some  duty  entailed 
on  her  by  her  position.  She  answered  quickly :  '  I  don't 
know  about  that,  but  I  am  a  very  happy  one.' 

1  •'  The  Knowledge  of  God,'  Prof.  Gwatkin's  Gifford  Lectures. 
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•whether  we  be  young  or  old 
Our  destiny,  our  being's  heart  and  home, 
Is  with  infinitude,  and  only  there. — Prelude  vi.  603. 

So  feeling  comes  in  aid 
Of  feeling,  and  diversity  of  strength 
Attends  us,  if  but  once  we  have  been  strong. — Prelude  xii.  269. 

and  T  would  give, 
While  yet  we  may,  as  far  as  words  can  give, 
Substance  and  life  to  what  I  feel,  enshrining 
Such  is  my  hope,  the  spirit  of  the  Past. — Prelude  xii.  282. 

Ik  the  summer  of  1905  the  Greys  took  a  beautiful  place  in 
Scotland,  called  Relugas,  for  the  fishing.  Dorothy  wrote  of  it 
on  her  arrival :  '  I  can  hardly  believe  it  is  a  real  place,  it  is 
so  dream -like  and  lovely.'  And  again,  on  July  27  :  '  This  is 
an  enchanted  place.  I  have  been  here  two  lovely  days,  and 
poor  E.  goes  on  sweating  on  his  Board  till  Saturday.  The 
drought  is  tremendous  and  the  river  nearly  dry.  We  shan't 
get  any  fish,  but  I  really  don't  think  we  shall  mind.'  And  on 
September  29  :  '  We  have  had  such  a  happy  time  in  this  per- 
fectly beautiful  place.  The  Findhom  River  is  quite  wonderful 
to  look  at,  and  the  fishing  not  bad.  I  got  a  twenty-six  pound 
salmon  the  other  day.'  She  loved  the  place,  and  said  :  '  I  think 
it  is  going  to  be  a  great  thing  in  our  lives.'  The  Edward 
Tennants  visited  them  there,  and  Lady  Tennant  writes  :  '  She 
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was  reading  Wesley's  life  when  we  were  at  Relugas.  I  think 
she  liked  people  and  stories  of  their  lives  ;  and  she  liked  to 
talk  of  the  outward  life  too,  the  little  things.  She  would 
laugh,  and  be  amused  so  nicely.' 

Dorothy  was  so  well  this  autumn  that  it  really  seemed  as 
if  at  last  the  cure  was  complete,  and  she  was  going  to  be  quite 
strong  again.  But  they  hardly  dared  to  admit  it  to  themselves 
yet,  for  fear  that  *  Providence  should  not  be  meaning  to  be 
quite  so  good  to  them  as  it  seemed,  and  they  should  be  pulled 
up  again.' 

In  the  late  autumn  Dorothy  spent  six  weeks  at  the 
Cottage,  and  then  went  north  to  Fallodon.  She  was  there 
during  the  anxious  days  of  the  formation  of  the  Liberal 
Government,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Francis  Buxton  : 

Fallodon  :  Dec.  9,  1905. 

It  was  so  kind  and  nice  and  like  you  to  write  to  me,  and  I  was  so 
very  glad  to  get  your  letter.  It  has  not  been  easy  staying  here  alone 
this  week,  but  I  was  obliged  to  be  here  on  Wednesday,  and  since  then 
E.  has  kept  thinking  he  was  coming  back  here  at  once,  and  I  believe 
he  is  really  coming  to-morrow  morning.  I  do  hope  you  and  Mary  will 
come  to  see  us  here  soon.  It  would  be  a  great  consolation.  I  will  write 
soon  and  suggest  a  date. 

Your  very  affectionate 

Dorothy  Grey. 

For  many  years  Dorothy  had  seen  much  of  Lord  Rosebery. 
The  Greys  had  visited  him  each  autumn  at  Dalmeny,  and  he 
had  been  to  Fallodon,  and  felt,  like  others,  the  rare  delight 
of  seeing  two  people  strong  enough  to  live  their  own  life. 
Dorothy's  admiration  for  him  and  interest  in  his  powers  had 
grown  into  a  deep  personal    feeling,  but  she  hardly  put  into 
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words  what  she  meant.  I  said  to  her  that  last  winter,  '  Do 
explain  to  me  the  power  of  Lord  Rosebery.'  But  she  only 
lifted  her  chin  in  the  air  and  laughed,  saying,  '  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  know  ? '  An  old  friend  writes :  «  Opposition  to  Lord 
Rosebery  she  regarded  with  open  disapproval.'  In  August 
1905  she  had  written :  '  When  the  crisis  arrives  my  own  eye 
will  be  fixed  on  the  horizon  looking  out  for  the  Rosebery  star 
to  come  up.'  So  when  it  became  clear  that  the  new  Liberal 
Government  would  be  formed  without  Lord  Rosebery,  and  that 
it  would  be  right  for  Edward  to  take  office  in  it,  it  was  a 
very  real  and  bitter  trouble  to  her. 

Talking  to  a  friend  after  the  Government  was  formed,  she 
said,  '  There  are  some  very  queer  people  in  the  Liberal  Party, 
but  after  all  it  is  far  the  most  interesting  party  to  belong  to.' 
She  said  that  John  Burns  was  good  right  through.  Punch's 
cartoon  representing  Lord  Rosebery  as  '  unemployable '  made 
her  very  indignant ;  she  thought  it  a  most  unjust  and  cruel 
criticism. 

The  following  letters   show  something  of  her  feelings  at 
this  time : 

To  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt 

3  Whitehall  Court :  Dec.  17,  1905. 

Your  letter  gave  me  the  thrill  of  encouragement  that  has  a  real  effect 
on  life.     I  haven't  had  any  other  help  of  this  kind,  I  do  thank  you  for  it. 

Then  you  think  it  was  right  to  join  the  Government  though  it  may 
mean  being  apart  from  Rosebery,  and  you  understand  the  grief  there  is  in 
this.  I  still  have  hope  that  things  may  come  right  in  time  if  time  is  long 
enough. 

Meanwhile  I  am  taking  much  pleasure  in  your  splendid  compliment  to 
Edward,  though  he  is  not  a  very  happy  warrior  just  now. 
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To  Miss  Ella  Pease. 

3  Whitehall  Court :  Dec.  21,  1905. 

It  was  so  nice  to  get  your  letter.  This  last  fortnight  has  been  quite 
the  most  horrid  we  have  ever  had,  and  it  is  a  great  grief  to  both  of  us 
that  E.  is  in  a  Govt,  without  Rosebery.  We  shan't  be  able  to  judge 
for  a  long  time  whether  he  was  right  to  go  in  or  not,  but  as  he  has,  I  am 
very  glad  he  should  have  work  which  interests  him  so  much. 

There  is  a  lot  of  flummery  about  the  Foreign  Office,  and  I  try  not 
to  think  about  how  badly  I  shall  do  my  small  part  of  the  work,  but  I  shall 
try  very  hard.  It  would  be  kind  of  you  to  come  to  Fallodon  to  cheer  us 
up  while  the  election  is  going  on.  E.  will  do  three  days  a  week  of  speeches 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  come  back  to  work  here,  and  one  of  the  three 
secretaries  will  have  to  come  to  Fallodon.  The  work  is  tremendous,  and  I 
can't  think  how  the  election  is  to  get  done.     Give  us  your  blessing. 

To  Mrs.  J.  W.  Pease. 

Fallodon :  Jau  3,  1906. 

Many,  many  thanks  from  us  both  for  your  dear  sympathetic  letter. 
How  nice  of  you  to  know  that  we  need  comfort  now  and  can't  think  of 
pleasure  or  pride  till  the  work  is  all  over  and  done,  and  even  then  only  if 
Edward  can  feel  he  has  done  his  very  best  and  in  some  way  succeeded. 

I  am  afraid  there  won't  be  much  time  to  enjoy  the  wind  on  the  heath, 
but  that  is  good  to  look  forward  to  some  day. 

I  have  so  often  thought  of  Mr.  Pease  lately,  and  have  felt  all  over  again 
the  encouragement  there  is  in  having  had  his  friendship. 

She  was  far  from  feeling  light-hearted,  and  said  that  it 
would  not  be  easy  for  her  to  take  to  official  ways,  because  she  had 
been  spoilt  by  seeing  either  only  kindred  spirits  or  none  at  all. 

On  December  9  she  came  to  London  to  be  at  a  large 
dinner  of  Liberal  League  wives  at  Lady  Leconfleld's,  and 
writes:  'I  had. to  struggle  to  it  and  to  Rosebery 's  party  after- 
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wards  in  the  thickest  London  fog  by  myself,  Edward  being 
engaged  in  kissing  his  seals  or  something  and  dining  with  the 
Cabinet.'  Her  friends  remember  how  at  Lord  Rosebery's 
party  she  said  again  and  again,  '  This  is  separation.' 

With  her  usual  promptitude  she  took  a  flat  in  Whitehall 
Court  next  day  for  them  to  live  in  till  after  the  election ;  no 
definite  plans  were  to  be  made  till  that  was  over.  They  were 
settled  in  the  flat  by  tea-time  of  the  day  she  took  it. 

Lord  Northbrook's  death  a  year  before  had  deprived  them  of 
the  most  valued  remaining  link  with  the  past,  and  Dorothy  felt 
that  it  would  have  been  much  comfort  to  have  had  his  sympathy 
and  be  able  to  tell  him  about  things.  Her  earnest  desire  was 
that  their  present  should  be  as  worthy  as  possible  of  the  past 
in  all  matters  of  moral  inspiration  and  motive.  But  she  felt 
that,  for  both  of  them,  it  was  a  very  real  and  great  sacrifice 
of  personal  happiness,  and  that  there  was  very  little  personal 
satisfaction  to  be  got  out  of  the  '  glory.' 

She  tried  to  be  contemptuous  of  the  '  glory,'  but  one  could 
not  doubt  that  she  was  very  proud  of  Edward.  In  writing  to 
her  I  had  said  something  about  how  splendid  it  was  that  the 
newspapers  of  every  shade  of  opinion  could  find  nothing  but 
praise  to  say  of  him.  When  I  met  her  afterwards  she  said  in 
her  teasing  scornful  way,  «  Since  when  have  you  taken  to 
caring  what  the  newspapers  say  ?  ' 

She  wrote :  '  People  write  and  ask  me  if  I  am  not  very 
proud.  It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  hardly  come  for  that 
yet.  One  will  be  proud  enough  to  look  back  on  work  well 
done  if  that  be  possible  some  day.' 

She  was  delighted  to  hear  that  her  old  friend  Mr.  Herbert 
Paul  was  chosen  as  Liberal  candidate  for  Northampton. 

B  B 
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To  Mrs.  Herbert  Paul. 

8  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. :  Dec.  21,  1905. 
That  is  indeed  good  news,  and  it  will  be  quite  splendid  to  have 
Herbert  in  the  House  again.  ...  I  did  hope  I  might  be  able  to  take 
a  little  pleasure  in  our  '  glory,'  even  in  spite  of  the  horrible  circum- 
stances, but  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  haven't  yet.  If  anything  could  help,  it 
would  be  your  entirely  nice  sympathetic  letter.     I  am  so  grateful  for  it. 

Your  affectionate 

Dorothy  Grey. 

To  Mr.  Herbert  Paul. 

Fallodon :  Jan.  18,  1906. 

I  am  quite  delighted  that  you  are  in,  and  what  fun  for  you  to  have 
defeated  a  Socialist  as  well  as  a  Unionist.     Don't  be  too  punitive. 

Christmas  was  spent  at  the  Durdans  with  Lord  Rosebery. 
With  the  New  Year  came  the  labour  of  the  election.  I  had 
arranged  to  go  to  Fallodon  with  my  eldest  son  for  a  short  visit 
during  the  first  week  in  January,  and  wrote  suggesting  that 
under  the  circumstances  they  would  probably  rather  not  have 
us.  But  she  answered  that  there  must  be  no  change,  that  my 
visit  was  one  of  the  few  good  things  she  had  to  look  forward 
to  in  that  weary  time. 

The  days  we  spent  at  Fallodon  were  beautiful  quiet  winter 
days.  In  the  evening  they  had  to  motor  out  to  some  village 
for  an  election  meeting.  Dorothy  loved  the  motoring  on  those 
fine  moonlit  nights.  She  was  bright  and  well,  quite  calm  and 
unfussed  by  what  would  have  been  to  others  the  turmoil  of  enter- 
ing on  a  new  life  of  such  importance.  In  those  quiet  days  at 
Fallodon  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  one  of  the  little  party  of 
four  who  talked  about  books  and  birds  and  nature  was  in  close 
touch  with  the  politics  of  a  great  empire.     Amongst  the  books 
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in  which  she  was  then  interested  were  the  poems  of  Edwin 
Markham  the  American.  She  especially  called  my  attention 
to  '  The  Man  with  the  Hoe.'  We  fed  the  ducks,  we  wandered 
about  the  woods  and  fields  as  usual.  In  the  morning  before 
breakfast,  I  used  to  see  her  walking  with  her  decided  springy 
step,  on  the  gravel  path  before  the  windows  without  hat  or 
cloak,  to  taste  the  fresh  morning  air.  One  day  she  took  us  in 
the  motor  to  the  shore,  and  we  had  a  long  walk  southwards 
along  the  coast  to  the  Howick  Sea  houses,  where  the  motor 
met  us  again.  We  sat  to  eat  our  lunch  on  the  balcony  of 
Lord  Grey's  little  bathing-house  overlooking  the  sea.  Then 
she  motored  me  to  a  farm  high  up  on  the  moors,  and  left  me 
to  see  a  sick  friend,  while  she  went  on  into  Alnwick  to  talk 
with  the  women  of  the  Liberal  Association.  They  were 
troubled  by  the  active  canvassing  of  their  opponents,  and 
tempted  to  begin  to  canvass  themselves.  She  went  in  order 
to  tell  them  once  again  her  wish  that  there  should  be  no  can- 
vassing on  Sir  Edward's  side.  She  was  occupied  at  this  time 
with  planning  an  inscription  to  Dr.  Creighton's  memory  to  go 
on  the  Village  Hall  at  Embleton,  and  took  us  there  that  she 
might  consider  the  size  and  position  of  the  inscription  on  the 
spot. 

She  was  very  full  of  talk  during  these  days.  I  have  never 
known  her  talk  so  much.  She  asked  me  whether  she  was  not 
growing  very  talkative,  and  said,  *  I  shall  become  a  regular 
chatterbox  if  I  don't  take  care.'  I  was  struck  by  the  prompt 
way  in  which  she  had  made  all  her  arrangements  for  their  life  in 
London,  and  asked  her  how  she  had  found  a  house  so  quickly 
when  other  people  never  seemed  able  to  find  what  they  wanted. 
She  said,  «  It  was  because  I  knew  just  what  I  wanted.     I  told 
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the  house  agent.  He  gave  me  the  addresses  of  three  houses. 
The  first  did,  and  I  took  it  at  once.'  She  said  to  me  with  a 
little  air  of  triumph,  '  I  am  going  to  do  without  a  butler,  and 
don't  tell  anybody,  but  I  am  not  going  to  have  a  proper  maid.' 
All  her  plans  were  settled  in  the  swift,  clear  way  which 
enabled  her  to  dispose  of  the  details  of  life  without  letting  her 
grow  what  she  would  have  called  '  dusty.' 

I  think  she  was  a  little  interested  at  the  prospect  of  having 
to  mix  with  men  and  women  of  many  varied  kinds,  though 
absolutely  humble  about  her  capacity  to  do  her  social  duties 
well,  and  very  afraid  lest  her  blunders  might  in  any  way 
harm  Edward's  career.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  spoke  little 
of  these  things.  The  talk  flowed  in  the  old  channels  that 
Dorothy  had  always  loved ;  and  one  felt  that  whatever  part 
she  had  to  play  would  be  played  with  the  same  fearless,  sincere 
desire  to  do  her  best,  and  use  her  opportunities  as  a  means  to 
help  other  lives. 

She  saw  us  off  at  the  little  Fallodon  station.  She  had 
hardly  seen  my  son  before  since  he  had  become  a  man,  and 
as  we  bade  one  another  good-bye,  she  said :  '  I  am  glad  you 
brought  Cuthbert ;  I  like  Cuthbert.'  When  I  said  something 
to  show  my  pleasure  at  her  approval,  she  replied :  '  Don't  you 
go  taking  credit  for  him.  Mothers  always  will  fancy  that  it  is 
their  doing  when  their  sons  turn  out  nice.' 

These  were  her  last  words  to  me  as  the  train  bore  us  off. 
A  few  days  later  she  was  in  London,  in  order  to  go  with 
Edward  to  Windsor.  All  who  saw  her  there  were  struck 
with  her  radiance,  her  wonderful  charm.  Improved  health  had 
brought  back  all  the  old  beauty ;  experience,  and  the  sense  of 
security  that  came  from  the  knowledge  of  how  many  loved 
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her  and  believed  in  her,  seemed  to  have  given  her  new  life  and 
animation.  Her  friends  looked  on  with  delighted  confidence, 
as  they  thought  of  the  social  and  political  part  that  such  a 
splendid  creature  was  bound  to  play.  She  sat  next  the  King 
at  dinner,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  how  much  she  interested  him. 
He  spoke  afterwards  of  his  great  appreciation  of  her  charm 
and  ability. 

She  had  to  go  North  again  for  some  little  bit  of  domestic 
business,  which  she  wished  to  get  over  before  Edward  joined 
her  for  the  Sunday.  She  was  alone  at  Fallodon.  The  last 
tiling  she  was  seen  to  do  in  her  dear  home  was  to  go  and  pick 
a  bunch  of  lilies  of  the  valley  which  had  just  come  up  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  walk  up  and  down  the  path  outside  the  draw- 
ing-room window  smelling  them. 

The  end  came  swiftly.  She  had  driven  out  full  of  life  and 
energy.  In  a  narrow  lane  her  horse  suddenly  shied,  and  she 
was  thrown  out  onto  her  head.  They  carried  her  into  the 
little  school-house  of  Ellingham,  close  by.  Her  friend  Mr, 
MeGonigle  was  there  in  a  few  minutes.  Dr.  Waterson,  from 
Embleton,  who  had  long  attended  her,  arrived  some  forty 
minutes  afterwards.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to 
wait  and  watch.  She  never  recovered  consciousness,  and 
died  on  Sunday  morning,  February  4. 

They  carried  her  body  back  to  Fallodon  that  afternoon.  It 
lay  in  the  library  at  Fallodon,  beautiful  in  death,  with  a  smile 
of  perfect  peace.  The  sun  streamed  in  through  the  open 
windows,  and  the  squirrel  came  in  as  usual  to  fetch  its  nuts 
from  the  box.  The  first  snowdrops  from  the  garden  were 
laid  upon  her  breast. 

The  sun  shone,  too,  when  we  carried  her  body  to  Darling- 
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ton  to  be  cremated  according  to  her  wish.  It  was  a  day  of 
fresh  wind  and  blue  sky  and  bright  sun  such  as  she  would 
have  loved.  In  the  little  cemetery  chapel  Mr.  McGonigle 
read,  instead  of  the  usual  psalm  of  the  funeral  service,  words 
that  suited  her  well : 

Lord,  who  shall  dwell  in  Thy  tabernacle  :  or  who  shall  rest  upon  Thy 
holy  hill  ? 

Even  he,  that  leadeth  an  uncomipt  life  :  and  doeth  the  thing  which  is 
right,  and  speaketh  the  truth  from  his  heart. 

He  that  hath  used  no  deceit  in  his  tongue,  nor  done  evil  to  his  neigh- 
bour :    and  hath  not  slandered  his  neighbour. 

He  that  setteth  not  by  himself,  but  is  lowly  in  his  own  eyes. 

Afterwards  he  read  the  Beatitudes. 

We,  a  little  band  of  not  more  than  seven  friends,  followed 
her  body  across  the  cemetery  in  the  sunshine,  the  soft  wind 
blowing  back  to  us  the  scent  of  the  flowers  that  covered  the 
coffin,  and  we  left  the  fair  covering  of  her  noble  spirit  to  be 
returned  to  the  elements  whence  it  came. 

In  1886  a  cousin  of  Dorothy's,  meeting  her  for  the  first 
time  after  her  marriage  at  a  ball,  said  to  her,  '  I  wish  you  a 
long  and  happy  life.'  '  No,  not  long,'  Dorothy  answered, 
'  only  twenty  years.' 

She  had  had  her  twenty  years,  twenty  years  of  a  happiness 
which  had  made  others  happy,  of  a  happiness  which  was  like  a 
blessing.  I  do  not  think  that  she  would  have  asked  why  it  was 
cut  short.  She  had  too  clear  a  sense  of  the  bigness  of  things 
to  imagine  that  we  can  either  understand  or  explain.  She  was 
very  reverent  where  she  could  not  understand.  We,  too, 
would  be  very  reverent  when  we  think  of  the  mystery  of  her 
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swift  passing,  of  the  pure  wonder  of  her  noble  life.  It  remains 
for  ns  to  gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  the  memories 
that  speak  of  her,  the  inspiration  that  came  from  her.  When 
the  dust  and  the  grit  of  the  world  dim  our  vision  and  darken 
our  understanding,  the  thought  of  her  as  of  one  who  kept 
herself  unspotted  from  the  world  will  bring  comfort  and 
strength. 
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To  E.  G. 

Warsash,  Titchfield :  July  23,  1885. 
...  It  was  very  nice  wandering  about  the  house,  which  is  full  of 
lovely  things,  and  the  park,  which  slopes  down  to  the  water.  There  was  a 
heavenly  sunset,  and  some  sailors  singing  most  divinely  on  a  yacht  close  to, 
and  I  sat  in  the  long  grass  under  the  trees  and  watched  the  moon  rise,  and 
got  perfectly  steeped  in  the  loveliness  of  it  all.  ...  I  stayed  like  that  for 
two  hours,  and  then  the  moon  was  quite  up,  and  the  sailors1  songs  deve- 
loped into  a  drunken  orgy,  and  a  lot  of  cows  came  and  spoilt  my  solitude, 
and  I  rushed  across  the  park  into  the  house. 


Corriefodly  Lodge,  Bridge  of  Cally  :  Aug.  31,  1885. 
I  went  a  long  and  lovely  walk  by  myself  in  the  afternoon.  It  began 
with  quite  an  adventure — namely,  my  discovering,  when  half-way  across  a 
field,  that  there  was  a  roaring  bull  making  for  me  with  its  head  down.  I 
had  to  make  a  bolt  and  climb  up  a  stone  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  I  sat 
and  watched  the  bull — a  splendid  black  thing — tear  up  the  earth,  and  roar 
around  and  trample  fancied  victims.  I  had  never  seen  a  bull  in  a  real  fury, 
and  enjoyed  this  one  for  some  time.  It  had  such  a  splendid  bass  voice, 
and  made  such  play  with  its  head  !  I  had  a  delicious  walk  of  six  hours, 
and  got  up  quite  high.  There  were  lakes  to  contemplate  and  a  lovely  sky, 
and  five  hares  came  and  played  quite  close  to  me  for  ever  so  long.  I  lay 
on  the  top  of  a  cairn  in  the  sun  for  quite  an  hour.  ...  I  realised  that  if 
I  am  to  do  any  good  in  the  world  it  will  have  to  be  in  spite  of  my  own 
happiness,  and  not  as  a  means  of  becoming  happy,  which  will  be  beyond 
my  futile  powers  I  am  afraid. 
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1887. 
...  I  enjoyed  my  day.  It  came  nearer  to  being  pleasure  than  any 
pleasure  party  I  have  known.  We  had  two  saloons  with  windows  all  round, 
and  a  ripping  lunch  at  Wooler.  Old  Harrison,  the  boss  engineer,  came 
with  the  Cragside  people,  and  is  a  very  interesting  old  man.  I  drove  the 
engine  from  Wooler  by  Tweedmouth  to  Bilton,  and  got  up  quite  a  nice 
mood.  The  thing  seems  to  live  so.  When  one  has  one's  hand  on  the  big 
steam  handle  one  feels  its  power  is  irresistible  and  crushing,  and  then  to  be 
able  to  stop  it  all  up  with  the  Westinghouse  break  makes  one  feel  a  perfect 
giant.  It's  a  very  fine  thing  driving  an  engine.  I  think  I  shall  be  much 
more  interested  in  trains  now,  but  never  in  their  times  for  starting  and 
arriving.  I  whistled  frightfully  when  we  passed  Fallodon,  and  made  old 
Conning  come  out  to  see ;  he  did  sit  up  certainly. 

March,  1888. 
How  nice  about  Condorcet ;  even  his  religion  can't  have  been  an 
inspiring  impulse  to  him  !  I  wonder  if  people's  religions  are  ever,  and 
whether  they  don't  acquire  their  impulses  first  and  tack  their  religion  on 
afterwards.  It  seems  to  me  no  religion  short  of  the  Salvation  Army  can 
do  more  than  give  a  general  tone  to  men's  actions.  .  .  .  Each  individual 
struggle  has  to  be  met  with  the  carnal  weapon  reason,  and  it's  not  to  be 
expected  that  man  can  shift  the  responsibilities  all  on  to  the  emotional  side 
of  his  nature.  It  seems  to  me  the  instances  are  very  few  where  men  have 
been  able  to  get  rid  of  humdrum  effort  and  take  refuge  in  religion.  You 
look  upon  a  good  religion  as  a  sort  of  short  cut  to  overcoming  difficulties. 
I  am  sure  it  can  never  make  difficulties  more  easy  to  overcome,  but  it  can 
step  in  in  hours  of  gloom  and  give  fresh  abstract  impulse. 

Newton  Hall:  1888. 
I  went  a  little  walk  and  saw  the  ditches  running.  The  birds  were 
singing  quite  loud  yesterday  morning,  and  I  opened  the  window  and  had 
my  first  bit  of  longing  for  the  summer.  Mine  is  quite  inferior  to  yours 
and  only  comes  when  I  hear  the  birds  beginning  to  sing,  but  I  quite  feel  it 
all  through  me.  There  is  a  wren  who  lives  in  the  conservatory,  and  gives 
me  great  pleasure  when  I  sit  there.     I  think    its    whole  plan  of  life  is 
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formed  on  neatness.  It  chooses  little  neat  caterpillars  and  green  flies  for 
its  food,  and  only  goes  on  small  branches  and  takes  neat  little  flights.  It 
came  into  the  draAving-room  and  caught  all  the  flies  on  the  windows, 
making  lovely  shots  and  sweet  little  snaps  with  its  beak. 

25  Tedworth  Square  :  March  13,  1889. 

I'm  just  home  from  the  meeting  x  and  am  very  glad  I  went.  Morley's 
speech  was  excellent,  and  Parn ell's  I  suppose  just  the  right  sort  of  thing 
and  one  which  can't  put  him  into  any  sort  of  hole,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  help  rebelling  against  it  a  little  at  the  time  ;  it  was  cold,  dull  and 
unimpressive  except  by  contrast,  and  the  meeting  was  most  enthusiastic 
and  hot  and  impulsive.  The  people  rose  up  in  a  mass  about  a  dozen 
times  during  Morley's  speech  instead  of  the  ordinary  applauding  of  points, 
and  kept  up  the  twirling  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs  a  tremendous  time. 
When  he  said  something  about  stopping  there  was  a  huge  simultaneous 
roar  of  '  Go  on,1  the  most  deafening  thing  I  have  ever  heard,  and  I  thought 
they  were  never  going  to  sit  down  after  Sir  C.  Russell's  name  was 
mentioned.  .  .  .  Parnell  looked  most  impressive  when  he  was  standing 
waiting  to  begin,  and  the  row  was  going  on.  He  is  a  man  ot  wonderfully 
little  motion,  and  seems  to  have  a  power  of  standing  stiller  than  anybody 
else. 

To  George  Grey. 

30  Grosvenor  Rd. :  June  15,  1893. 
I  enclose  a  portrait  of  Edward  for  you  to  see.  It  is  very  touching 
to  think  that  such  a  stern  person  can  care  for  green  trees  and  young 
ducks.  .  .  .  We  have  been  talking  a  good  deal  about  New  Zealand. 
We  are  going  to  stay  there  a  whole  year  if  we  go,  starting  in  August 
1895  probably.  ...  I  suppose  you  might  be  able  to  stay  six  months 
with  us  if  you  could  get  away  at  all,  and  we  should  want  you  badly  to 
teach  us  how  to  camp  out.  Politics  are  getting  into  more  and  more  of  a 
knot.  ...  I  feel  that  not  only  would  a  two  years'  holiday  be  nice,  but 
that  one  would  be  able  to  get  a  better  view  of  politics  generally  if  one 
were  further  off  from  them  for  a  time.   .  .  .  The  ducks  aren't  doing  well 

1  This  meeting  took  place  just  after  the  Pigott  forgery  had  been  exposed. 
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and  one  of  the  marbled  teal  is  dead.  Edward  got  so  low  in  spirits  last 
week  that  he  had  to  order  two  pairs  of  marbled  teal  to  be  sent  to 
Fallodon.  They  are  just  introduced  from  Afghanistan  and  cost  10/.  a 
pair.     It  has  cheered  him  up  very  much  to  reflect  on  his  extravagance. 


To  E.  G. 

Fallodon :  Sep.  18,  1893. 
.  .  .  Strong  has  been  reading  aloud,  and  now  finally  Johnson's 
preface  to  the  dictionary.  I  was  more  moved  than  I  can  tell  you.  Tears 
came,  and  I  felt  so  taken  hold  of  by  the  greatness  of  the  man  that  I  cannot 
feel  where  I  was  before  yet.  He  was  in  poverty  and  ill,  and  could  not  get 
the  luxury  he  most  desired,  which  was  solitude — and  yet  he  pitched  this 
great  piece  of  writing  on  the  very  highest  level  a  human  being  can  attain 
to.  His  humility  about  the  work  done,  his  great,  large  view  of  the 
language,  and  his  force  in  making  one  feel  the  flow  of  the  current  of  it, 
make  one  ashamed  both  of  one's  poverty  and  one's  shameful  indolence. 
One  is  roused  into  a  glow  of  admiration  that  adds  to  one's  power  of  living. 
I  must  have  you  read  it  to  me  when  you  come.  I  have  cried  and  shall  not 
want  to  cry  again  I  think.  I  had  to  go  away  out  of  the  room,  and  felt 
more  than  I  have  ever  before  the  presence  and  the  power  of  greatness. 
Don't  you  know  how  one  rises  sometimes  above  all  one  has  reached  before 
in  the  way  of  appreciation,  one  understands  in  a  new  way,  and  in  this  sort 
of  thing  one  lives  more  and  more.  .  .  .  Johnson  makes  nationality  and 
patriotism  seem  the  purest  and  most  anti-French  things  in  the  world. 
Strong  also  read  some  of  his  political  pamphlets,  ranting  in  dignified 
sentences  against  Junius  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  political  aims  of  that 
time.  I  could  not  but  feel  that  most  of  the  charges  are  in  some  degree 
true  of  the  politics  of  to-day.  The  mixture  is  perhaps  of  finer  aims, 
smaller  baseness  now  than  it  was,  but  where  there  is  so  much  that  is 
unworthy  how  can  we  remain  pure  ?  If  our  life  outside  politics  was  to  be 
muddy  and  doubtful  the  contrast  would  not  be  so  great,  but  every  little 
bit  of  purity  in  us,  every  little  bit  of  heaven  shared,  is  one  more  shadow 
cast  on  the  blackness  of  town  life  with  its  unworthy  aims,  mistakes  and 
general  devilishness.     Those  great  writers  knew  it,  and  they  knew  better 
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than  we  do,  although  they  had  not  got  the  purity  to  contrast  with  it  all 
that  we  have.  How  may  we  be  excused  if  with  greater  power  of  seeing  we 
reject  the  best  ? 

I  have  a  feeling  that  Johnson's  splendid  sentences  leave  one  no  chance 
of  disagreeing ;  it  is  perhaps  an  unfair  way  of  presenting  life  to  one,  but 
one's  own  self  being  all  on  his  side  supplies  the  plain  argument  where  the 
style  would  carry  one  away,  and  the  two  together  are  irresistible. 

To  George  Grey. 

30  Grosvenor  Rd. :  November  3,  1893. 

We  are  longing  to  hear  what  part  you  took  in  the  great  battle 
of  Bulawayo.  .  .  .  We  were,  I  think,  ten  days  without  any  news  of  the 
columns  at  all,  which  was  not  nice,  but  we  were  very  good  and  didn't 
worry  at  all.  Edward  said  several  times  how  awful  it  would  have  been 
if  you  had  been  conscripted  and  had  not  joined  voluntarily,  and  at 
any  rate  it  was  your  wish  to  have  some  fighting.  When  we  saw  in  the 
evening  paper  of  Wednesday  that  there  had  been  a  tight  but  that  no 
details  were  given,  we  both  felt  rather  horrid,  especially  Edward,  who  said 
he  didn't  like  to  think  of  your  body  being  hurt,  and  that  if  he  saw  you 
attacked  he  thought  he  should  fight  very  hard  and  not  care  about  anything 
else.  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  mere  family  feeling  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
but  we  were  both  very  low  indeed  till  the  next  day,  when  it  was  known 
that  only  two  were  killed  and  that  you  weren't  one.  .  .  .  Will  you  please 
state  in  your  next  letter  whether  your  blood  was  up  or  not  ?  .  .  .  I  can't 
honestly  say  that  I  was  made  unhappy  or  worried  by  thinking  of  what  might 
happen  to  you,  and  I  am  rather  surprised  at  it  seeing  what  a  very  unknown 
sort  of  war  it  was,  and  how  very  much  of  my  pleasure  in  the  world  would 
have  gone  out  if  you  had  been  killed  ;  but  it  is  a  good  thing  not  to  worry, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  I  don't,  though  I  couldn't  help  feeling  a 
little  bit  inferior  to  E.  when  I  saw  that  he  was  really  quite  miserable  about 
you.  .  .  .  Well,  we  have  got  back  to  this  horrible  place.  The  leaving 
Fallodon  was  quite  dreadful.  We  had  had  such  a  happy  week  after  the 
people  went,  planting  nice  things  and  walking  about  with  spades  and  axes. 
The  strongest  hatred  we  feel   now  is  of  people,  any  people ;  they  are  all 
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horrid  and  there  is  no  health  in  them  ;  they  are  mean  and  selfish.1  If  they 
see  that  one  is  happy,  they  are  jealous  and  hate  one  ;  if  they  see  one  is 
miserable,  they  feel  triumph.  If  one  does  anyone  any  good,  gratitude  is  a 
weight.  If  one  makes  mistakes,  they  are  never  forgotten.  Clever  people 
only  care  for  themselves  and  want  to  dazzle  one  ;  stupid  people  are  even 
more  self-conscious,  and  blame  other  people  for  their  own  want  of  under- 
standing. One  might  expect  stupid  people  to  have  nice  natures  and  feel- 
ings at  any  rate ;  not  a  bit  of  it,  they  are  neither  sincere  nor  faithful.  All 
human  relations  are  a  mockery  it  seems  to  me,  and  one  had  better  stand 
quite  alone  or  be  blinded  by  love.  I  dare  say  these  are  the  sort  of  ideas 
people  get  when  they  can't  sleep.  I  can't  rest  in  this  London,  it  falls  on 
one  like  a  black  darkness,  its  impurities,  its  conventionalities,  its  crowded- 
ness  and  its  filth.  In  the  old  wood  we  could  sit  on  a  tree  trunk  and  listen 
to  starlings  on  the  top  branch  of  a  beech  making  their  extraordinary 
imitations  of  other  birds,  greenfinches,  spring  curlews,  peewits,  jackdaws  in 
rocks,  faint  thrushes  in  the  distance,  all  done  quite  clearly  and  unmistakably  ; 
so  much  nicer  and  more  mysterious  and  pure  than  the  jabbering  of  people. 
We  came  out  of  the  bright  sun  and  keen  smells  of  autumn  into  fog  and 
stinks.  How  can  we  praise  God  and  keep  our  hearts  up  ?  ...  I  have 
been  to  five  meetings  since  Tuesday  to  see  what  is  going  on.  Social  purity 
with  Josephine  Butler  and  men  and  women  screaming  against  the  Indian 
cantonment  regulations,  exaggerating,  beating  the  air,  and  not  facing  the 
facts  of  life  fairly.  Women's  Suffrage  where  they  are  clamouring  for  votes 
which  they  won't  know  how  to  use.  London  Reform  Union,  much  better 
than  the  rest,  accurate  people  trying  to  clean  up  a  few  slums  but  not  very 
interesting.  Temperance,  where  religiosity  is  rampant  and  people  have 
only  one  idea  ;  and  a  meeting  to  get  money  to  help  the  women  and 
children  starving  because  of  the  coal  strike.     It  is  all  Dead  Sea  fruit. 

It's  quite  dreadful  for  you  to  have  such  a  letter  written  to  you.  I  will 
make  up  for  it  by  sending  you  a  very  nice  little  book,  '  Ships  that  Pass  in 
the  Night.'  ...  I  feel  inclined  to  ask  you  to  pray  for  me,  but  I  should  not 
know  what  I  meant  by  it,  so  I  will  only  say  go  on  being  fond  of  me. 

1  This  letter  was  written  whilst  Edward  was  in  office,  and  shows  how  bitterly  she 
suffered  from  having  to  spend  so  much  time  in  London,  cf.  page  86. 
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Cottage  :  July  2,  1894. 
We  have  got  hot  weather  at  last,  83  degrees  and  a  lovely  breeze.  The 
roses  have  all  come  out  with  a  rush,  and  very  long  evenings  are  spent  in 
Chilland  Meadow.  Hay  carts  can  be  seen  hurrying  home  till  quite  late, 
and  lots  of  hay  is  being  made  round  the  cottage,  so  the  air  is  lovely  with 
it.  .  .  .  The  birds  have  nearly  done  singing,  but  there  has  been  a  wren 
singing  quite  continuously  ever  since  two  days  ago.  We  think  it  is  so 
pleased  with  the  hot  weather  that  it  can't  contain  itself.  It  makes  us  very 
happy,  and  we  are  so  glad  that  we  know  how  to  love  these  small  things.  .  .  . 
We  have  many  laughs  under  the  trees  about  small  things  that  happen.  .  .  . 
E.  reads  me  Wordsworth,  and  we  get  to  like  it  more  and  more.  He  writes 
about  all  the  things  and  moods  we  care  most  for,  and  it  is  nice  to  have 
one's  pleasures  made  into  a  religion.  If  only  one  could  feel  sure  that  the 
odious  duty  of  politics  was  as  low  and  soul-destroying  as  it  generally 
seems,  the  way  would  be  clearer.  .  .  .  Ella  Pease  was  with  us  last  week, 
and  she  said  it  was  good  to  be  with  people  who  knew  so  well  what  they 
wanted  and  went  so  straight  as  she  thinks  we  do.  Really  we  don't  know 
our  way  a  bit.  ...  I  sat  next  Thomas  Hardy  the  other  night  at  dinner  .  . . 
and  I  liked  him  very  much.  He  is  indignant  with  people  who  call  '  Tess ' 
morbid,  and  is  furious  against  the  marriage  laws,  says  when  two  men  have 
wives  and  are  both  miserable  and  would  be  quite  happy  if  they  changed 
wives,  why  shouldn't  they  change  ?  I  said  I  thought  most  people  were 
much  too  commonplace  to  mind  being  married  to  the  wrong  person,  and 
I  thought  one  might  trust  the  uncommon  place  people  to  defy  the  marriage 
laws  and  go  their  own  way.  But  he  wouldn't  have  it ;  he  thinks  the  common- 
place people  ought  to  have  things  made  easier  for  them.  He  thinks 
women  are  so  interesting  that  he  is  deserting  the  country  to  come  and  live 
in  London  and  study  them.  I  can't  make  out  if  he  thinks  well  of  them. 
I  rather  think  not.  He  is  very  hard  on  women  who  pretend  they  don't 
know  when  a  man  is  in  love  with  them.  He  said  he  had  known  a  man 
who  loved  a  woman  quite  hopelessly  all  his  life,  and  she  went  on  pretend- 
ing to  the  end  that  she  did  not  know.  I  think  T.  H.  thought  she  ought 
to  have  been  whipped. 
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London  :  Aug.  3, 1894. 

Fallodon  is  full  of  flowers  and  was  warm  and  sunny  and  kind  to 
us.  E.  went  to  sleep  under  the  yew  in  the  old  wood  and  I  kept  the  flies  off 
with  a  fern.  I  feel  very  domestic  when  I  see  him  resting  and  happy  and 
idle.  I  loved  my  garden  and  my  pink  poppies  and  roses  with  a  full  heart, 
but  we  got  sad  after  the  first  day  because  we  were  going  away  and  there 
was  so  much  to  do.  ...  I  seem  to  realise  all  the  strongest  feelings  of  life 
through  other  people  and  to  escape  it  all  myself.  I  feel  small,  as  if  I  must 
have  cheated  somehow.  I  get  everything  and  have  no  struggle  to  go 
through.  Can  it  last,  I  wonder?  'The  set  grey  life  and  apathetic  end.1 
I  think  I  would  sooner  choose  to  live  inside  a  crystal  ball  quite  cold  than 
know  all  the  great  passions  and  emotions. 

Scotland :  Sep.  16,  1894. 

We  had  a  very  happy  fortnight  at  Fallodon  before  coming  here.  We 
spent  a  day  in  Alnwick  park,  E.  fishing  and  I  wandering  and  reading. 
We  walked  by  the  sea  and  went  to  sleep  on  the  links  in  the  sun  and  fished 
the  quarry.  ...  I  have  got  the  tea  things  settled  in  the  quarry  house  and 
we  had  tea  there  often  and  sat  on  the  lime-kiln  to  see  the  sun  set.  Then  I 
spent  mornings  planting  sedums  and  ferns  and  little  plants  in  the  wall  by 
the  yew  hedge  ;  it  will  be  coloured  with  rock  plants  when  you  come  back. 
I  also  plant  bog  plants  in  Allansford  burn  and  hope  great  things.  .  .  . 
When  we  are  left  alone  together  we, get  very  funny  and  light-hearted  and 
frivolous.  We  have  been  here  a  week  and  have  had  good  weather,  but  the 
salmon  river  and  both  sea  trout  streams  are  low  and  the  loch  trout  are 
very  small.  .  .  .  Miss  Arnold  is  here,  so  Edward  and  I  are  happy.  She  is 
most  interesting  and  we  both  love  her.  There  are  seven  other  people  here  all 
nice,  and  another  nice  girl  with  boy's  eyes  and  a  deep  voice  very  keen  about 
fishing.  ...  I  am  sending  you  the  '  Dolly  Dialogues,"  which  have  amused 
us  tremendously.  It  is  really  the  most  perfect  description  of  real  English 
flirting  which  I  have  ever  seen.  Do  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.  ...  I  go 
long  walks  on  the  moors  here  and  smell  the  heather  and  peat,  thinking  of 
nothing  and  with  a  happy  feeling  all  over  me.  The  colours  and  the  air 
are  lovely,  and  there  is  something  fascinating  in  having  a  lot  of  low 
hills  spread  out  all  round  one. 
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To  Miss  Ethel  Arnold. 

Fishing  Cottage  :  March  11,  189o. 
I  don't  like  to  think  of  your  trailing  to  Edinburgh  to-day  when  I  am 
happy  in  my  cottage.  It  is  a  quite  perfect  day  and  I  have  been  sitting  in 
long  dry  grass  in  a  withy  bed  hot  in  the  sun,  listening  to  things.  I  have 
heard  the  first  chiftchaff.  It  is  extra  early  for  it  and  I  loved  it  all  the 
more.  Edward  wasn't  there  to  share  this  great  moment  as  he  went  up  to 
London  early.  ...  I  hope  you  saw  the  picture  of  E.  in  the  '  Westminster.1 
It  doesn't  look  pleasant  to  be  married  to,  does  it  ?  .  .  .  We  walked  13 
miles  round  about  the  downs  on  Sunday,  which  was  lovely.  We  should 
always  be  cured  by  coming  down  here  alone  whatever  happened.  I  am  not 
wanting  to  write  any  more  because  I  am  wanting  to  go  out  and  not  because 
I  don't  love  you. 

t 

To  Captain  Barton. 

Littlecote  :  June  6,  1897. 
Some  books  will  get  to  you  some  day.  ...  I  am  sending  them  to  you 
with  the  more  courage  because  you  once  told  me  vou  never  read  a  book 
which  you  did  not  like.  So  I  picture  all  these  books  going  comfortably 
into  the  waste-paper  basket  if  they  are  not  liked.  I  think  you  will  like 
1  Theocritus.'  '  The  Sorceress '  is  a  very  wonderful  piece  of  poetry  to  my 
mind.  And  I  think  you  may  like  some  of  Robert  Bridges"  short  things. 
1  Snow  in  London '  is  good.  Then  you  are  meant  to  laugh  at  Quarles' 
1  Emblems,'  though  he  took  himself  seriously  enough  I  believe.  Charles 
Ivnnb  seems  to  have  admired  the  poetry,  but  it  is  not  for  our  age  to  do 
likewise  I  am  afraid.  If  you  get  far  enough  in  Hogg's  life  of  Shelley 
you  will  be  amused  by  the  descriptions  of  Harriet.  Hogg  has  a  curious 
style  which  delights  me.  You  may  or  you  may  not  like  Maid  Marian, 
and  you  may  or  you  may  not  find  Eckermann  interesting ;  if  not,  please 
stick  to  your  principles  and  don't  read  them.  ...  I  have  just  bought  and  read 
Bernard  Barton's  poems.  They  are  certainly  bad,  but  they  breathe  quiet- 
ness and  peace,  and  I  enjoyed  reading  them,  and  his  letters  too.  How  very 
nice  and  characteristic  FitzGerald's  little  life  of  B.  B.  is.    Old  Bain,  the  book- 
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seller,  tells  me  he  has  got  from  Aldis  Wright,  and  is  having  typewritten, 
FitzGerald's  guide  to  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne.  I  shall  certainly 
get  a  copy  if  I  can.  .  .  .  Now  I  won't  write  any  more  about  books,  but 
will  tell  you  how  much  I  liked  your  letter.  I  do  wish  you  were  out  of 
Barbadoes.  .  .  .  There  are  such  a  lot  of  nice  interesting  men  and  women 
in  each  generation,  and  it  is  a  pity  not  to  make  the  most  of  them.  ...  I 
shall  read  the  books  you  mention.  I  found  out  some  of  the  dark  secrets 
of  cuckoos  myself,  and  long  to  know  more.  I  heard  the  other  day  of 
somebody  who  said :  '  The  cuckoo  is  the  bird  that  does  not  lay  its  own 
egg,  isn't  it?1  This  shows  how  interesting  natural  history  must  be  to  the 
ignorant.  The  other  day  the  following  reflection  was  made  by  Edward  on 
hearing  read,  *  We  are  told  (taught)  that  the  hearts  of  kings  are  in  Thy 
rule  and  governance '  :  '  Now  if  we  had  not  been  told  this,  of  course  we 
never  should  have  guessed  it,  for  two  reasons  : 

*  1.  Because  the  hearts  of  kings  are  so  great  and  high  that  one  would 
expect  them  to  be  exceptions  from  this  sort  of  rule  and  governance ;  or, 
2,  because,  from  the  idiotic  behaviour  of  most  kings  and  the  extreme 
wickedness  of  their  hearts,  one  really  would  not  attribute  any  rule  or 
governance  to  them  at  all.  .  .  .' 

Jubilee  story  : 

A  silly,  consequential  parson  was  talking  pompously  about  his  im- 
portant preparations,  though  his  parish  only  consisted  of  about  fifty 
people.  He  asked  a  friend,  '  Now  what  do  you  think  would  be  a  fit  way 
for  me  to  celebrate  Her  Majesty's  jubilee?'  'Well,'  said  the  friend,  'I 
think  you  might  roast  a  fowl  whole.' 

I  hope  these  silly  things  don't  bore  you  ;  they  rather  amused  me. 

Fallodon:  August  5,  1897. 
It  is  '  Meine  Beziehungen  zu  Ferdinand  Lassalle '  which  I  propose 
you  should  do  into  English.  ...  It  is  most  generous  of  me  not  to 
put  the  possibilities  in  better  colours,  because  the  wish  of  my  life  is  to 
read  this  book  in  English,  and  I  am  afraid  you  may  not  think  well  of 
doing  any  of  the  work  before  you  know  definitely  what  would  come 
of  it.  I  know  no  German,  and  it  would  be  s\ich  a  bore  to  learn  it ;  and 
besides,  De  Quincy  says,  'The  practice  of  learning  languages  is  the  dry  rot 
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of  the  human  mind.'  But  I  do  want  to  know  what  part  the  Countess 
Sophie  played. 

I  have  just  read  '  The  Tragic  Comedians '  over  again.  There  are  some 
good  things  in  it.  .  .  .  The  putting  forth  of  Al van's  strange  state  of  mind 
while  he  is  waiting  for  Clotilde's  answer  delights  me,  and  it  is  so  good  you 
should  not  have  the  crisis.  You  are  led  up  to  it,  and  then  in  the  next 
glimpse  you  get  of  him  he  is  hurrying  to  his  death.  Meredith's  shaping 
of  the  story  is  so  dramatic,  I  think. 

Lassalle's  socialist  books  are  very  interesting,  and  still  play  a  part  in 
the  modern  Socialist  programme.  But  I  shall  bore  you  with  the  man  and 
the  story  too. 

To  Mr,  W.  H.  Hudson. 

Fishing  Cottage :  June  25, 1898. 

Your  London  bird  book  has  given  me  such  pleasure,  your  way 
of  writing  about  birds  and  nature  is  the  very  best  way,  and  there  is  rather 
a  wistful  ring  about  this  book  which  suits  the  subject  of  London  birds. 
My  own  feeling  about  London  birds  used  to  be  that  they  were  stupid 
to  be  in  London  and  could  not  have  nice  feeling  or  they  would  not  be 
there  at  all.  I  have  never  even  been  properly  sorry  for  London  people, 
thinking  that  they  need  not  be  there  at  all  either.  But  it  was  the 
arrogance  that  comes  of  having  plentiful  railway  tickets  and  freedom 
to  use  them,  and  I  shall  try  and  correct  myself. 

I  have  wondered  often  how  things  are  with  you.  I  have  hardly  been 
in  London  since  I  saw  you  last.  For  one  thing,  we  spent  the  winter  before 
last  in  the  West  Indies,  where  my  husband  was  a  Sugar  Commissioner,  and 
where  I  spent  three  wonderful  weeks  quite  alone  in  a  hut  on  the  top  of  a 
ti*opical  virgin  forest  mountain,  with  Zeiss  glasses  and  lots  of  birds.  I 
wonder  if  you  have  anything  in  South  America  at  all  like  the  solitaire 
bird  there  is  there,  a  thrush  with  three  out-of-tune  notes,  loud,  slow,  and 
full  of  extraordinary  feeling.  I  still  feel  haunted  when  I  think  of  them. 
...  I  do  congratulate  you  on  vour  book,  vou  do  this  thing  far  better 
than  anyone,  and  better  than  it  has  ever  been  done  I  think,  and  it  is- so 
well  worth  doing.  .i.'  in 
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To  E.  G. 

Fallodon  :  March  13,  1899. 

I  should  have  a  very  different  feeling  now  if  I  was  going  to  see  the 
spring  right  through  instead  of  only  seeing  a  month,  but  I  am  really  more 
used  to  scraps  than  I  used  to  be,  and  mind  leaving  this  place  less  though  I 
care  for  country  more  than  ever.  It's  middle-aged  wisdom  I  suppose,  and 
I  am  quite  glad  of  it.  Also  of  course,  the  things  that  you  do  now  are 
more  worth  leaving  the  country  for  than  they  used  to  be. 

To  Mrs.  Phillimore. 

March  24,  1899. 
I  am  just  reading  Knapp's  '  Life  of  George  Borrow,'  quite  entrancing  if 
one  loves  the  man.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  the  '  Browning  Letters '  ? 
I  wonder  if  Edward  would  have  become  able  to  write  bad  poetry  if  I  had 
written  him  adoring  letters  at  any  time.  The  letters  seem  to  me  very 
touching  and  very  ridiculous. 

To  Mrs.  Thorp, 

In  answer  to  her  request  to  be  godmother  to  her  child. 

Itchen  Abbas  :  July  4,  1899. 
I  am  so  touched  and  pleased  that  you  have  asked  me  to  be  godmother 
to  the  son.  I  am  credibly  informed  however  that  only  one  godmother  is 
allowed  to  a  boy,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  want  your  sister  to  be  that  one, 
and  it  is  as  well  so  because  I  never  am  godmother  to  anybody.  I  have 
quite  settled  that  it  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  be  one,  and  I  shall  take 
just  as  much  interest  in  your  boy  unofficially  and  out  of  friendship  to  you. 
I  shan't  expect  to  be  of  any  use  though  till  he  is  growing  up.  Nobody 
matters  except  mothers  till  one  is  about  fourteen  I  always  think.  We 
heard  from  Charlie  Grey  about  your  brother-in-law's  death.  It  is  a  fine 
thing — a  hard-working  death  like  that.  I  believe  heat  apoplexy  is  quite 
quick  and  painless.  .  .  .  To  me  this  seems  very  good,  I  don't  know  what 
vou  think  of  it. 
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To  Mr.  Herbert  Paul 

Fallodon:  Sep.  11,  1899. 

I  have  enjoyed  your  article.  It  seems  very  short,  and  I'm  sure  it  can't 
have  been  shortened  by  Knowles.  His  shortening  of  the  Halifax  article 
made  it  seem  long. 

It  is  all  very  interesting  about  Cicero,  but  I  have  had  an  adventure  with 
a  little  book  lately  which  has  taken  away  all  the  small  liking  I  ever  had 
for  the  letters.  The  book  is  old  and  nice-looking,  and  some  writing  on  the 
first  page  says  *  To  my  friend  Dr.  Johnson  from  Mrs.  Thrale. — Streatham.' 
It  is  Cicero's  letters  to  Brutus  in  French,  and  having  been  given  it,  I  read 
it  with  joy,  fancying  I  could  trace  the  observant  thumb  here  and  there. 
Now  I  find  out  that  the  writing  is  quite  different  from  Mi's.  Thrale's,  and 
that  it  is  a  stupid  forgery  that  ought  not  to  have  taken  anybody  in,  and  I 
don't  want  to  read  Cicero  any  more.  This  comes  of  looking  a  little  gift 
book  in  the  mouth.  If  anything  could  interest  me  in  the  letters  it  would 
be  your  article,  but,  forgeries  apart,  I  don't  naturally  find  them  interesting 
at  all.     I  shall  stay  quiet  and  put  my  failure  down  to  lack  of  education. 

I  do  wish  vou  would  always  write  about  English  literature  and  very 
often  about  French  literature  ;  but  this  doesn't  prevent  me  from  having 
enjoved  this  present  article  as  I  have  said.  I  suppose  it  is  lamentable  to 
like  your  writing  more  than  Cicero's.  I  wonder  if  you  would  be  as  difficult 
to  translate  as  he  evidently  is.  I  think  you  have  a  dash  of  Sevigne  about 
you  too,  and  I  prefer  your  letters  to  hers.  I  hope  this  will  shock  you  into 
writing  me  one  at  once.  I  quite  loved  your  speech  at  Oxford.  If  you 
chaff  so  nicelv  about  journalists  they  will  presently  cease  to  be  abused. 

Yours, 

D.  Ghky. 

Why  do  you  bother  to  '  remember  with  an  effort  that  Cicero  was  not 
a  Christian '  ?  Isn't  it  a  much  greater  effort  to  remember  that  many  of  us 
are  ? 
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To  E.  G. 

Fallodon  :  Oct.  4,  1899. 
...  A  hundred  little  aconite  bulbs  are  being  sent  to  Katharine  to- 
day. She  says  Neville  expects  to  be  off  in  a  fortnight.  It  moves  one  to 
think  of  war.  The  Transvaal  makes  a  black  shadow.  There  can  be  no  biff 
glory  in  such  a  war,  but  there  will  be  the  same  individual  bits  of  glory  as 
in  other  wars  I  suppose,  and  many  of  the  people  who  take  part  in  it  will 
iind  the  only  chance  they  ever  could  have  of  really  rising  above  themselves 
and  getting  really  keen. 

To  Captain  F.  R.  Barton, 
When  administrator   in   New   Guinea. 

Fallodon :  October  17,  1899. 
The  photographs  you  have  sent  interest  me  so  much.  I  look  at 
them  many  times  and  get  more  and  more  interested.  The  faces  of  wild 
men  are  so  often  blank  and  simple,  these  faces  express  so  much  cleverness 
and  yet  puzzlement,  and  I  think  I  see  great  unhappiness,  but  that  may 
be  caused  merely  by  the  presence  of  the  photographer.  I  read  Cayley- 
Webster's  book,  and  thought  it  interesting.  I  have  always  wondered 
whether  these  sort  of  people's  lives  can  be  said  to  succeed,  I  am  sure 
they  succeed  quite  as  well  as  anything  European,  but  do  you  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  joys  of  cannibalism  are  very  high?  If  cruelties  are 
practised  besides,  as  Cayley- Webster  implies,  are  the  joys  of  cruelty  very  great 
too  ?  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  respect  these  secrets  and  just  look  on  sympa- 
thetically. What  joy  for  you  to  see  this  sort  of  thing  instead  of  the  sham 
savages  of  the  West  Indies  .  .  .  Do  please  make  some  small  notes  of  some 
of  the  little  ways  of  those  people.  One  never  gets  that  in  any  book.  The 
book  writers  say,  '  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  very  superstitious,1 
and  that  means  nothing  to  the  person  who  has  not  seen  the  little  ways  ;  and 
do  they  run  joyfully  to  their  fetish ;  or  do  they  look  like  people  do  in 
church  in  England  ?  Have  they  found  any  good  ways  of  managing  small 
things,  and  why,  why  do  they  seem  to  sit  on  rafters  so  much  ?  Out  of  doors, 
or  in  the  house,  always  rafters  in  the  photos.    I  should  be  eternally  grateful 
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if  vou  sent  me  just  a  little  few  more  photographs,  but  what  can  I  do  to 
deserve  them  ?  Not  by  writing  letters  like  this  when  you  want  some  news  ! 
.  .  .  Edward  has  gone  to  London  to  support  the  war,  much  as  he  hates  it, 
and  I  am  thinking  that  war  is  a  finer  thing  than  shop-keeping,  of  which 
land -owning  is  a  kind  .  .  .  When  your  friends  get  engaged  to  heiresses  do 
ask  them  where  they  intend  to  spend  their  harvest  moons.  I  made  this 
joke  to  suit when  he  married  a  girl  with  40,000/.  a  year. 

To  Miss  Angela  Kay-Shuttleicorth 
On  her  engagement  to  be  married. 

I  do  rejoice  that  the  great  good  thing  has  happened  now  and  not  earlier. 
I  like  people  to  marry  when  they  are  old  enough  to  be  fellow  creatures  and 
not  when  they  have  still  got  everything  to  find  out.  This  sounds  as  if  you 
were  aged  forty.  .  .  .  Tell  me  do  you  agree  about  things  and  questions  or 
not  ?  It  doesn't  matter  as  I  am  sure  you  have  the  same  point  of  view  .  .  . 
I  feel  so  far  off  and  ignorant,  but  very  loving  and  touched,  and  so  praying 
for  your  happiness  and  so  wishing  I  could  see  you. 

To  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins. 

Fallodon  :  October  18,  1899. 
A  famous  ghost  story  !  I  feel  wound  up  in  a  silk  tangle  and  have  a 
great  sense  of  deep  precipices  and  go  saying  '  deep-deep  wells  under  the 
mossy  stones,1  over  and  over  and  hear  the  chink  of  the  gold  against  the 
stone.  There  is  some  odd  connection  between  the  wells  and  the  eyes  of 
the  woman.  The  story  set  me  tingling  and  feeling  curious.  I  always 
hoped  I  might  feel  like  that  with  Mrs.  Anne  Radcliffe's  stories,  but  of 
course  never  did.  Mrs.  A.  Radcliffe  with  imagination  would  naturally 
not  be  Mrs.  A.  Radcliffe  at  all.     I  follow — follow  where  you  write. 

To  Dr.  Creighton,  Bishop  of  London. 

Fallodon:  Oct.  19,  1899. 
Your  speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  Church  Congress  seemed  to  me 
so  important  and  good. 

(Dr.  Johnson  :  •  Madam,  before  you  praise  my  book  you  should  consider 

E  E 
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whether  your  praise  is  worth  having.')  But  you  won't  say  that  to  me. 
One  needs  a  little  encouragement  about  the  Church.  There  are  such  a  lot 
of  ignoble  people  in  it,  and  one  sees  so  much  of  them.  Never  mind — there 
is  a  man  called  McGonigle  come  to  Ellingham  living  who  is  a  real  fine 
man,  and  we  do  everything  he  tells  us.  .  .  .  The  Primrose  League  clergy 
are  particularly  bloody-minded  just  now.  I  am  sure  '  Britons  never,'  &c. 
will  be  sung  in  church  when  the  first  Boers  are  killed.  Why  on  earth  I 
should  write  to  you  about  the  clergy  I  can't  think.  I  set  out  to  write 
about  myself.  I  am  cured  again  and  feeling  so  happy.  I  was  cured  last 
autumn,  but  this  time  it  is  to  last  for  good.  I  wonder  if  you  know  Charles 
Napier's  life  written  by  William  Napier.  I  have  just  read  it  with  such 
enormous  pleasure.  I'm  afraid  four- volume  books  are  not  the  best  ones  for 
you,  but  this  one  is  so  vivid  and  alive  it  must  refresh  you.  Do  you  love 
Napiers  ?  I  take  their  part  against  the  world.  Aren't  they  the  only 
instances  of  Stuart  blood  turning  out  well  ?  And  their  mother  is  so 
romantic.     How  right  she  was  not  to  marry  George  III. 

Introducing  a  much-loved  book  may  be  nearly  as  bad  as  introducing 
two  of  one's  great  friends  and  finding  they  have  known  and  disliked  each 
other  long. 

To  E.  G. 

Fallodon :  Oct.  24,  1899. 

Yesterday  the  sundial  stem  was  moved  up  into  the  garden  with  much 
pomp.  A  small  Alpine  garden  is  planted  round  it,  and  I  am  longing  for 
its  new  head  to  come.  I  looked  at  the  place  where  it  came  from,  and  quite 
suddenly  had  a  vision  of  a  clipped  yew  peacock  standing  there.  I  felt  it 
as  a  *  call.'  And  I  have  looked  out  a  small  yew-tree  that  is  in  a  place 
where  it  is  not  seen,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  growing  in  a  natural  pea- 
cock shape.  Nothing  shall  be  done  till  you  come,  but  I  feel  our  garden  is 
getting  too  serious,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  have  a  joke  or  two. 
The  only  frivolous  things  we  have  are  the  two  old  wire  garlands,  holding 
hands  and  dancing  round.  .  .  .  The  squirrels  are  emptying  the  drawer.  I 
got  tired  of  handing  them  nuts. 
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To  Mr.  Herbert  Paul. 

Fallodon  :  Nov.  3,  1899. 

It  is  wrong  to  have  kept  this  book  x  so  long.  I  liked  it  so  much  that 
I  wanted  Edward  to  read  it,  but  he  has  not.  What  a  nice  kind  of 
letter  this  Cory  wrote,  and  what  a  dear  sentimental  fellow  he  must  have 
been.  I  am  sure  his  talk  was  good  and  all  his  jokes,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  very  unhappy  all  his  life.  I  hope  you  were  nice  to  him. 
You  were  very  nice  to  us  when  you  were  here,  but  I  expect  you  are 
cross  now  because  I  did  not  send  back  your  book  or  thank  you  for  your 
nice  Swiss  letter.  Nice  things  were  said  about  you  when  Katharine  was 
here.  She  only  stayed  a  very  little  time,  but  it  seemed  long — you  know 
my  way  of  finding  time  long  when  I  am  happy.  When  there  are  many 
things  to  remember  about  somebody's  visit,  one  gets  to  think  it  must  have 
been  quite  a  long  one. 

Having  been  let  to  tinker  a  little  bit  of  Joubert,  I  have  got  to  like  him 
much  more  than  I  did.  His  aphorisms  are  shallow-pated  and  tiresome,  but 
some  of  his  plain  thoughts  I  like,  and  he  is  good  on  the  subject  of  old 
age. 

Fallodon  :  Nov.  21,  1899. 

I  shall  come  to  some  of  your  Birmingham  meetings  to  gain  instruc- 
tion. I  suppose  Birmingham  is  a  more  difficult  place  to  abuse  Chamber- 
lain in  than  any  other — he  having  done  so  much  better  by  it  than 
he  has  by  the  country  at  large — but  you  will  get  some  pepper  into  your 
speeches  I  hope.  Mind  you  distinguish  between  the  salt  and  the  bitter 
of  what  there  is  to  be  said.     I  am  all  for  salt. 

I  am  enjoying  Mrs.  Oliphanfs  little  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  I  hear 
there  is  a  very  fine  new  French  book  about  him  which  I  shall  read  too. 
One  needs  a  little  real  religion  to  read  about  while  the  present  clergy  are 
seS  scratching  each  other's  eyes  out  and  singing,  4  Britons  Never '  before 
their  services  ;  you  will  observe  I  have  put  lines  through  the  word  '  all.'  I 
am  in  my  sixth  vol.  of  *  Port  Royal '  and  my  fourth  of  Horace  Walpole's 
letters.     Is  it  not  H.  W.   P.   who  says   Horace   Walpole   makes  all  the 

1  Letters  of  William  Corv. 
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important  things  seem   trivial  ?     I  quite  agree,  and  dislike  reading   the 
letters  very  much,  but  don't  seem  to  stop  somehow. 

I  hear  you  have  got  far  too  many  friends  now.  The  Fergusons  have 
just  been  here  and  we  talked  seriously  about  you,  agreeing  that  you  ought 
to  drop  some  of  them  and  add  a  few  new  ones,  but  I  won't  tell  you  their 
names  for  fear  I  might  reverse  the  lists  by  mistake. 

Fallodon:  Nov.  21,  1899. 

I  am  interested  in  what  you  tell  me  of  your  tutor.  There  was  not 
much  in  the  few  published  letters  to  you ;  the  little  bit  about  your 
engagement  I  liked  very  much.  I  should  like  to  have  argued  with  him 
about  plebeian  origins  and  bad  manners,  and  heard  him  talk  about  naval 
history. 

If  you  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Bain  do  ask  him  about  the  '  Scala  Chronica,-1 
a  reprint  of  a  very  old  book  by  one  Thomas  Grey  of  Durham,  which  I 
have  asked  him  to  get  for  me  ....  I  saw  the  book  at  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell's  in  old  French,  and  it  is  very  good  reading. 


To  E.  G. 

Fallodon  :  Feb.  15,  1900. 
I  got  home  from  Bellshill  yesterday,  and  rode  George's  horse  over  to 
Ellingham  to  finish  up  boarding-out  work.  I  liked  the  ride  and  looked  at 
a  great  deal  of  snow.  Then  I  walked  along  the  moor  road  through  high 
drifts  curling  over  the  tops  of  walls  and  looping  round  the  stones.  I 
haven't  seen  snow  shapes  for  a  long  time,  and  I  pay  them  homage.  Here 
I  find  that  great  tits  have  turned  up,  so  I  have  hung  suet  in  the  cage  to 
encourage  them. 

To  Captain  Barton. 

22  Grosvenor  ltd.  :  March  9,  1900. 
Two  lots  of  crown  pigeon  heads  have  come.  We  have  had  a  lot  of 
pleasure  in  looking  at  them.  They  are  adorable  ;  the  joining  of  the  plum 
colour  and  the  grey  is  most  beautiful.  You  will  see  how  well  I  have  made 
use  of  them  when  you  next  come  to  Fallodon.  How  much  pride  of 
look  there  is  in  a  crown,  and  a  feather  crown  is  much  nicer  than  cut  gold. 
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I  grumble  much  because  you  don't  say  if  you  have  been  ill  or  well,  or 
what.  If  you  stand  that  climate  isn't  it  wonderful  ?  Don't  stay  too  long, 
it  can't  be  good  even  with  dips  into  Australia.  I  yesterday  spent  an 
afternoon  in  the  bird  museum  and  saw  what  you  have  sent  old  Bowdler 
Sharpe  ....  I  have  just  come  back  to  London  after  two  years,  being 
cured  and  well.  It  is  curiously  full  of  small  processions ;  six  men  one 
will  see  walking  in  single  file  with  a  small  flag,  cheering,  because  perhaps 
a  few  Boers  may  have  been  cleared  out  of  somebody's  way.  Yesterday 
when  the  Queen  had  driven  all  round  the  town,  crying  for  a  good  deal 
of  the  way,  I  hear,  she  ended  up  in  the  inner  yard  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  where  were  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  to  see  her,  or 
rather  some  of  them,  not  enough  to  fill  the  place.  She  drove  all  round 
the  yard  at  a  slow  trot,  and  all  the  men  ran  after  the  carriage  ;  push- 
ing up  round,  hat-waving  and  cheering,  bishops  and  fat  front-benchers 
and  all.  They  ran  round  the  yard,  Queen  twisting  round  to  see  and 
looking  delighted ;  wasn't  it  a  funny  mixture  of  awkwardness  and 
enthusiasm  ?  Then  she  was  hauled  out  of  the  carriage  and  stood  on  the 
doorstep,  and  had  her  veil  pulled  up,  not  being  able  herself,  and  took  off 
her  goggles  before  saying  the  few  words.  This  did  not  get  into  the  news- 
papers, as  one  can't  see  into  the  yard  from  outside.  I  drove  round  the 
back  of  a  bit  of  Piccadilly  crowd  quite  late  when  the  Queen  had  been  gone 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  it  was  still  cheering  steadily. 

March  17. — Your  letter  and  photographs  have  come.  I  can't  say 
thanks  enough.  These  faces  are  even  more  interesting  than  the  last.  Part 
of  the  interest  is  that  so  many  of  them  seem  to  me  like  Scotch  professors, 
and  their  dress  is  so  very  unprofessorial.  The  old  man  who  resents 
intrusion  is  more  of  the  German  philosopher  type  though — is  it  Schopen- 
hauer ?  I  had  my  hair  dressed  for  a  Drawing  Room  just  after  looking  at 
the  photos,  and  wondered  as  I  watched  the  tongs  in  the  glass  whether 
they  were  going  to  stop  short  of  the  New  Guinea  fashions,  and  how  it 
was  that  Edward  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  cut  my  hair  off  when  I  was 
young.  The  New  Guinea  girl  would  think  it  humiliating  not  to  need  to 
have  one's  hair  cut  off. 

I  like  the  words  so  much  ...  I  want  to  know  the  native  words  for 
sun  and  moon,  and  dark,  and  wind  and  the  sea.  .  .  . 
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Such  a  good  book  has  just  come  out,  '  History  of  the  British  Army '  by 
John  Fortescue,  your  predecessor  in  JBarbadoes  and  my  very  good  friend. 
It  is  too  large  to  send  ;  I  shall  show  you  bits  in  it  some  day.  Have  you  met 
with  the  Stevenson  Letters  ?  I  don't  like  them  ;  they  seem  to  me  to  be  just 
what  he  said  one  of  his  novels  was,  f  not  badly  written,  weak,  mildly  cheery 
and  strained.1 

The  town  is  full  of  private  war  letters  which  one  can  get  to  see  if  one  takes 
pains.  They  are  extraordinarily  interesting,  and  nearly  all  I  have  seen 
express  the  great  and  terrible  fear  felt  by  the  writers  when  they  are  new  to 
the  work.  I've  seen  all  General  Lyttelton's  letters,  which  show  the  joy  of 
battle  even  in  the  worst  circumstances.  Politics  and  land-owning  seem 
very  flat  occupations  by  contrast. 

Give  me  good  warning  when  you  are  coming  home. 

To  Miss  Soulsby. 

Kildonan  Lodge  :  April  15, 1900. 

'  The  Holy  Court '  followed  me  here,  and  I  have  read  it  about  on  the 
river  in  the  intervals  of  salmon-fishing.  I  like  it  so  much,  thank  you. 
Its  euphuistic  way  of  advising  one  to  be  virtuous  and  wise  is  very  attrac- 
tive. .  .  . 

It  is  very  good  being  in  this  place  at  this  time  of  year,  the  river  is  a 
beautiful  brown  and  the  salmon  are  silver ;  their  blood  also  seems  to  be  of 
a  specially  beautiful  colour.  There  are  gulls  and  curlews  making  their 
sea-sounding  cries  over  the  heather  and  looking  for  nest-places  in  it. 
There  are  also  the  two  kinds  of  larks  which  make  such  a  nice  contrast ;  the 
common  one  that  goes  up  high  just  for  the  pleasure  of  going  up,  and  the 
other,  the  meadow  pipit,  that  goes  up  all  for  the  pleasure  of  coming 
down,  and  does  all  its  singing  and  circling  while  it  is  on  the  drop.  Which 
do  you  like  best  ?  I  believe  I  have  heard  that  you  don't  like  birds  at  all, 
but  even  if  this  is  not  so,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  them. 

To  E.  G. 

Itchen  Abbas  :  June  12,  1900. 
I  got  here  in  a  great  thunderstorm,  and  found  myself  calling  the  place 
Stormberg.  .  .   .  Then  I  had  a  splendid  and  curious  sunset,  and  stood  on 
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the  bridge  a  good  deal.  ...  I  have  ice  and  white  pinks,  and  think  a  good 
deal  about  my  talks  with  John  Fortescue.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  under- 
stands more  about  the  greatness  of  great  literary  works  than  anybody  else  I 
know,  and  I  have  never  realised  as  much  as  I  do  just  now  how  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb  I  am  about  this  myself.  I  ought  not  to  be.  I  have  a 
natural  glimmering  and  plenty  of  time  to  increase  it.  '  More  brain,  O 
Lord,1  &c.  I  slept  out  last  night  amongst  mists  and  moons,  but  came  in 
about  four.     The  drip  of  the  trees  was  just  not  too  much. 

June  13. — I  have  had  another  great  thunderstorm.  I  was  walking  in 
Itchen  wood  when  it  came  far  to  the  south,  and  I  walked  into  it  all  down 
the  hill  towards  Cottage  seeing  the  lightning  dull  in  the  black  cloud  first. 
Then  the  black  came  up  and  as  it  was  nine  nearly,  and  nearly  dark,  the 
lightning  got  splendid  to  see.  The  broad,  dull,  pink  sort  on  the  horizon, 
and  the  eye-shutting  jumping  sort,  and  the  trembling  ziz-zag,  and  the 
bright  pattern  in  the  sky  and  the  slight  wink.  I  got  home  very  wet,  and 
admired  the  red  roof  of  the  Cottage,  which  showed  its  colour  in  the  flashes 
and  went  back  into  blackness.  I  stood  without  a  hat  in  the  rain  and 
enjoyed  it,  but  when  I  got  in  it  was  not  so  nice  so  I  drew  curtains  and  ate 
a  lot  of  cherries.  Did  I  tell  you  that  in  the  dreadful  rain  of  yesterday  I 
saw  the  goldfinch  on  its  nest,  with  its  wings  all  widely  stretched  out 
hanging  over  the  side  like  a  mackintosh  cover  ?  Wasn^  it  dear  and  clever  ? 
Now  late  the  storm  has  quite  gone  and  the  moon  is  clear,  and  I  have  been 
saying  poetry  to  myself  for  one  hour  and  three  quarters.  I  am  learning 
FitzGerald's  '  Oh  pile  a  bright  fire.' 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson. 

Fishing  Cottage :  June  18,  1900. 

We  are  so  delighted  that  you  have  given  us  your  book,1  and  you 
must  indeed  let  me  say  thank  you. 

I  had  already  bought  a  copy,  but  have  now  given  it  to ,  a  poor 

man  who  lives  most  unwillingly  in  London  trying  to  be  a  stockbroker, 
much  too  poor  to  buy  books.  He  loves  those  downs  with  all  his  heart.  I 
shall  be  interested  to  see  if  he  agrees  with  your  feeling  about  them.     This 

1  '  Nature  in  Downland.' 
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book  of  yours  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  any  you  have  written. 
I  think  it  is  quite  as  good  as  your  Patagonia  book,  and  comes  closer  to 
me,  as  I  more  or  less  know  the  country  it  is  about.  It  has  given  me  many 
vivid  little  down  pictures  which  it  is  good  to  have  at  the  back  of  one's 
eyes. 

Besides  this,  it  is  nice  to  know  that  whenever  one  reads  the  book  again, 
one  can  have  the  feeling  of  great  heat,  thick  turf,  steep  bare  sides  and  a 
great  lot  of  sky,  '  all  sweet  things,  brother.1  I  know  we  should  like  very 
much  to  visit  you  and  spend  some  days  in  your  wilderness.  I  don't  know 
why  we  don't  say  yes  and  make  a  plan  to  go,  but  we  get  so  happy  in  this 
little  place  at  this  time  of  year,  it  isn't  easy  to  leave  it.  I  stay 
steadily  on,  and  my  husband  comes  and  goes  as  Parliament  lets  him.  It 
would  be  a  really  great  pleasure  to  us  if  you  would  stop  here  for  a  night 
or  two.  We  don't  dress  at  all,  and  there  is  a  goldfinches'  nest  quite  close 
to  the  Cottage.  There  are  no  other  attractions  to  offer  you,  I  am  afraid,  as 
there  is  no  great  merit  in  this  country.  ...  I  should  put  you  up  at  a  little 
inn  close  by,  and  you  would  feed  here  and  walk  about. 

Fishing  Cottage :  June  5,  1900  ? 
I  like  that  poem  'From  the  Meadows'  very  much  indeed.  Thank 
you  for  introducing  me  to  it.  It  is  full  of  beautiful  long  grass  feeling. 
I  read  it  looking  over  this  meadow  from  the  lime-trees,  and  enjoyed  it 
deeply.  It  suits  this  place  in  an  extraordinary  way.  I  don't  think 
strawberries  and  trout  disincline  one  for  reading  poetry ;  they  would  have 
to  be  done  away  with  if  they  did.  What  a  nice  guest  you  are.  We  don't 
often  have  anyone  with  us  here  :  we  enjoyed  having  you. 


To  Mrs.  A.  E.  Pease  {now  Lady  Pease). 

Itchen  Abbas :  July  3,  1900. 
I  feel  about  war  that  it  will  always  be  good  for  mankind  until  man- 
kind is  too  good  for  it.  I  don't  think  we  are  at  all  too  good  for  it  yet ; 
though  ye  may  be  some  day.  We  are  not  a  really  Christian  nation.  Our 
Church  of  England  is  not  a  Christian  church.  If  anyone  had  talked  to 
Christ  about  Empire  he  would  have  laughed,  I  think.     It  is  horrid  to  see 
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a  church  professing  to  be  Christian  siding  with  the  rich  against  the  poor 
and  singing  *  Britons  never '  before  its  services  to  excite  people  to  fight. 
But  until  we  get  to  be  Christians,  it  seems  to  me  better  that  we  should  take  a 
share  of  the  war  disagreeables  that  properly  belong  to  our  commercial, 
luxurious,  selfish  way  of  life.  I  don't  think  being  at  war  makes  us  hate  the 
Boers,  or  have  the  pig-sticking  feeling,  but  I  may  be  wrong.  From  what 
I  can  hear  the  silly  excitement  of  starting  soon  goes  flat.  Every  man  who 
fights  for  the  first  time  feels  agonies  of  fear  and  overcomes  it  generally  ; 
the  men  who  have  fought  before  feel  discomfort,  dulness,  and  a  huge  desire 
to  do  their  job  well ;  and  all  of  them  come  home  less  crude  and  vulgar, 
and  with  less  class  prejudice,  and  more  serious-minded  than  when  they  went 
out.  This  is  putting  it  at  its  very  lowest,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
one  gets  to  know  about  the  self-sacrifice  and  the  cleverness  and  the  real 
greatness  of  some  of  the  men  who  have  had  opportunities,  and  when  one 
sees  women  at  home  behaving  splendidly,  one  has  to  be  glad  that  one  is 
living  in  war  time.  This  feeling  does  not  make  one  forget  that  learning 
and  Christianity  are  higher  things  than  war,  so  please  don't  undermine  my 
admiration  for  the  way  in  which  modern  Englishmen  do  their  fighting. 

I  take  the  side  of  the  Boers  as  far  as  the  politics  of  the  war  are  con- 
cerned as  much  as  you  do. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson 
To  whom  she  had  lent  the  Cottage  at  Itchen  Abbas. 

Fallodon  :  Aug.  6,  1900. 
It  is  a  very  great  joy  to  get  a  letter  from  you  with  Cottage  news 
in  it.  We  are  feeling  nearly  as  pleased  about  the  cirl  bunting  nest  as 
if  we  were  near  it.  How  forgiving  and  trustful  of  them  to  build  again 
so  near.  We  meant  to  have  removed  that  gin  trap  before  we  came  away  ; 
it  is  not  nice  to  have  it  there,  but  perhaps  it  had  better  stay  till  the 
cirls  are  fledged.  I  am  afraid  the  stoat  will  have  them,  he  can  surely 
climb  that  briar.  I  noticed  that  the  other  lot  of  young  birds  had  begun 
to  make  a  great  noise  in  the  nest,  and  that  attracted  the  stoat  I  suppose. 
I'm  sure  you  will  do  your  best  to  protect  this  cirl  nest.  We  should  very 
much  like  to  have  news  of  it  soon.  .  .  .  There  is  a  furzy  place  between 

F  F 
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the  railway  and  Ovington  that  I  meant  to  watch  for  a  Dartford  Warbler 
in,  but  never  did.  I  always  feel  dreadfully  lazy  at  the  Cottage.  .  .  .  I've 
got  two  ridiculously  tame  wild  squirrels  here  which  make  me  happy,  but 
there  is  a  terrible  lot  to  do  and  a  terrible  lot  of  people  about. 


To  Captain  Barton. 

Fallodon  :  August  12,  1900. 
The  last  lot  of  photographs  have  filled  me  with  pleasure.  .  .  .  The 
New  Guinea  land  is  a  right  contrast  to  this  in  every  way.  One  is  so 
overdone  here  with  farm  cultivation,  well-built  cottages,  family  life,  and 
neat  hedges  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  restless  when  one  looks  at  a  New 
Guinea  face,  or  that  beautiful  lace  roof.  Surely  you  will  never  be  able  to 
live  in  England  after  all  that  ?  If  you  can,  it  will  be  because  a  lower  nature 
of  some  sort  is  asserting  itself.  I  sent  you  the  little  fishing  book  as  a  very 
poor  return  for  the  photographs.  Anything  you  ask  for  you  shall  have  by 
return  of  post  if  only  I  may  have  some  more  photographs  and  some  more 
written  incidents  of  the  sort  in  your  last  letter. 

I  have  had  my  tulumu  pigeon  head  improved  a  little  and  given  a  glass 
eye,  and  the  other  crests  are  made  into  screens.  The  result  is  so  beautiful 
that  I  dare  not  hang  them  up  for  fear  of  encouraging  other  people  to  try 
and  get  some  for  themselves.  So  I  keep  them  in  a  drawer  and  feel  rather 
guilty. 

We  are  very  busy  getting  all  the  farms  and  cottages  rebuilt,  and  I  am 
starting  many  things  in  the  way  of  plans  for  the  good  of  the  people  which 
will  go  on  by  themselves.  Also  we  are  improving  the  house,  after  which  we 
are  going  to  let  it  for  a  year  or  two's  time  from  now,  and  go  and  find  some 
wild  little  place  in  Scotland  to  live  in,  where,  whatever  happens  in  the 
political  way,  we  shall  be  able  to  feel  not  slaves  but  free. 

We  have  learned  here  what  makes  for  happiness,  and  we  feel  that  we 
cannot  any  longer  live  in  a  country  where  there  are  so  many  hedges  as  there 
are  here. 

Politics  were  interesting  this  last  session.  Edward  took  a  line  about 
the  war  and  other  foreign  questions.  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  he 
had  only  five  other  men  with  him,  and  at  the   end  of  the  session  he  had 
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forty  who  voted  as  he  did.  ...  At  next  election  it  is  thought  that  about 
ten  Liberals  will  be  returned,  and  all  the  rest  will  be  Tories.  ...  If  you  ever 
feel  pessimistic,  please  think  of  the  following  little  tale.  Two  frogs  fell 
into  a  large  bowl  of  cream.  One  of  them  was  a  pessimist,  and  at  once 
despaired  of  being  saved,  so  it  sank  to  the  bottom  at  once  and  was 
drowned.  The  other  being  an  optimist  still  hoped,  so  it  swam  round  and 
round  as  fast  as  it  could,  till  at  last  it  found  itself  sitting  comfortably 
on — a  large  pat  of  butter. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson. 

Fallodon  :  Aug.  16,  1900. 

We  are  delighted  with  the  good  news  of  the  cirl  bunting  young.  That 
persevering  cirl  male  did  deserve  success.  How  nice  your  blackbird  must 
be !  I  know  that  Mr.  Howard  Fox  of  Falmouth,  who  has  lots  of  wild 
birds  about  which  feed  from  his  hand,  always  does  the  taming  just  when 
the  young  are  out  of  the  nest  and  going  through  the  hungry  stage  that 
seems  so  common.  ...  A  letter  from  the  Cottage  from  you  is  an  immense 
pleasure  to  us.  Thank  you  so  very  much  for  troubling  to  write.  We 
feel  home-sick  when  we  even  think  of  the  Itchen  Valley,  and  have  always 
wanted  news  of  it  after  we  had  gone  away,  and  there  has  never  been  any- 
body who  cared  for  the  things  in  it  that  we  cared  for. 

I  do  hope  it  is  really  a  water  rail  that  you  have  heard.  .  .  .  There 
are  a  good  many  faint  whispering  willow  wrens  and  chiffchaffs  here,  and 
we  heard  some  parts  of  curlew  spring  cry  by  a  moonlight  sea  this  week, 
but  this  is  a  birdless  place  really,  just  now.  Do  write  again  if  it  doesn't 
bore  you  too  much.     Each  little  bit  of  news  interests  us. 

Fallodon  :  Aug.  28,  1900. 

A  great  many  thanks  for  your  letters. 

Itchen  Stoke  Down  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  mine.  Those  bushes  are 
full  of  nice  things. 

Do  stay  at  the  Cottage  as  long  as  you  can,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
blackbird.  ...  Is  that  stoat  making  a  winter  nest,  I  wonder  ? 

We  saw  a  swift  whirling  over  Warkworth  Castle  yesterday.  I  wonder 
if  any  are  still  in  Hampshire.     A  man  seems  to  have  photographed  the 
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Cottage  quite  lately.  He  has  sent  us  a  copy.  He  seems  to  be  going  to 
publish  it.  I  wonder  why  he  should  want  to.  I  don't  like  that  to  be 
done,  but  it  isn't  worth  fussing  about.  Judging  by  the  state  of  the 
Ayrshire  rose  it  seems  to  have  been  done  before  you  came,  or  did  you  see 
the  man  ?  It  is  a  very  nice  photograph,  any  way.  .  .  .  Thank  you  so 
much  for  Cottage  news. 

Fallodon :  Sep.  12. 
I  was  not  prepared  for  this  disaster.1  I  had  somehow  felt  sure  that 
the  nest  would  be  all  right.  Damn  that  mowing  machine !  I  think  it 
would  be  nicer  not  to  have  a  lawn,  and  to  have  low  bushes  right  up  to 
the  windows.  When  we  made  the  lawn  we  did  not  know  that  cirl 
buntings  would  come  and  nest  so  close  to  the  house.  ...  I  drove  through 
the  sea  to  Holy  Island  yesterday.  There  are  very  few  birds  on  this  coast 
yet,  and  Edward  has  not  reported  anything  interesting  from  Shetland.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  pleasant  thought  that  often  comes  to  me  about  your  being  in 
the  Cottage  and  liking  it.  I  shall  miss  the  thought  when  you  have  left 
and  gone. 

Wear  Valley  Hotel,  Bishop  Auckland  :  Oct.  4,  1900. 

I  ought  to  have  written  at  once  in  answer  to  your  letter.  We  have 
been  going  about  the  country  helping  with  elections.  It  was  a  nice 
change  to  read  your  Itchen  article  in  the  middle  of  the  turmoil.  .  .  .  The 
article  made  us  feel  very  homesick  for  the  Cottage,  and  we  both  think  it 
delightful.  The  only  suggestion  Edward  would  like  to  make  is  that 
it  might  be  well  to  leave  out  the  names  for  fear  that  a  bird-catcher  might 
get  hold  of  the  article  say  in  Winchester,  where  it  may  very  likely  be 
quoted  in  local  newspapers  and  that  he  might  be  set  on  to  catch  the 
cirls  and  the  goldfinches  ?  Would  it  not  do  if  you  used  '  Itchen 
Valley 1  in  your  title  and  throughout  ?  We  should  feel  that  the  cirls  were 
safer  if  you  did  this,  but  you  must  do  just  as  you  think  best  about  it. 
I  know  you  would  not  do  anything  to  help  the  collector  to  get  at  the 
birds. 

The  man  here  who  is  Liberal  agent   is    a  great  collector  of  British 

1  The   desertion  of  the  cirl  bunting's  nest,  owing,  it  was  thought,  to  its  being  dis- 
turbed by  mowing  the  lawn. 
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eggs.  It  came  out  in  talk  last  night  that  his  cirl  bunting  eggs  were  not 
found  by  himself.  I  could  not  but  feel  that  if  he  read  your  article  as  it 
stands,  he  would  very  likely  turn  up  at  the  Plough  Inn  next  spring  and 
make  us  very  unhappy  by  hunting  the  cirl  buntings  at  the  Cottage. 

I  just  tell  you  our  feeling  about  the  matter. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  sending  us  the  article.  The  description  of  the 
blackbird  and  the  wren  we  thought  especially  nice. 

Fallodon  :  Oct.  9,  1900. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  letting  us  see  this  again.  We  shall  feel  quite 
happy  now  about  the  safeness  of  the  birds.  .  .  .  We  really  must  get  to 
know  a  little  about  Avington  from  you  when  we  go  to  London.  The 
place  and  the  people  are  quite  unknown  to  us.  I  feel  sure  though  that 
the  old  ruined  bath  house  at  the  end  of  the  lake  has  never  been  more 
understood  by  anybody  than  by  me.  I  sit  there  for  hours  watching  the 
moonlight  changing  it.  Perhaps  one  of  the  ghosts  you  speak  of  had 
something  to  do  with  a  white  dressing-gown  that  hangs  up  in  the  Cottage 
by  daytime. 

I  must  say  one  more  thank -you  for  the  letters  you  wrote  us  from  the 
Cottage.     We  shall  always  keep  them  and  enjoy  them. 

To  Mrs.  Crcig/dou, 
On  the  illness  and  death  of  Dr.  Creighton,  Bishop  of  London. 

Fallodon :  Jan.  12, 1901. 
You  will  know  what  we  are  feeling.     You  two  people  matter  more  to 
us  than  anybody  else,  and  this  trouble  raises  love  to  a  height.     It  is  im- 
possible not  to  hope. 

Your  loving, 

Dorothy  Grey. 

Jan.  15, 1901. 
I  am  full  of  reverent  feeling  for  you. 
The  presence  and  the  power  of  his  greatness  will  be  with  Edward  and 

me  till  the  end  of  life. 

Dorothy  Grey. 
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To  Mrs.  Phillimore. 

Feb.  1,  1901. 
I've  minded  very  badly  about  Creighton's  death.  I  really  did  love  the 
man.  He  was  the  only  thing  that  helped  me  when  I  was  young  and 
miserable,  and  the  friendship  had  gone  on  being  better  and  better,  and  it 
is  very  horrid  to  have  it  all  stopped  off.  I've  thought  of  hardly  anything 
but  him  since  he  died.  How  odd  the  sort  of  storing-up  process  is  that 
goes  on  in  one's  mind.  He  was  a  most  vivid  man  with  little  ways  quite 
distinctive  that  strike  across  one's  mind's  eye.  The  one  feeling  I  have 
when  I  think  of  him  is  encouragement,  and  I  do  wish  I  could  help  some- 
thing young  as  he  helped  me. 

To  Miss  Soulsby. 

Fallodon  :  Feb.  12,  1901. 
Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  sermon  about  Creighton.  I  don't  like 
it  at  all.  Have  you  ever  known  death  'resented  as  an  outrage1  even  by 
the  lower  sort  of  people  ?  I  never  have.  I  have  never  had  the  feeling 
that  any  death  was  '  untimely '  either,  though  I  have  often  felt  that  a 
birth  was  untimely,  I  am  ashamed  to  say.  I  don't  think  '  versatile '  is  the 
word  for  Creighton  at  all.  He  was  able  to  deal  with  many  different 
aspects  of  life  because  his  point  of  view  was  very  good,  and  left  hardly 
anything  out.  '  Versatile '  suggests  to  me  rather  a  disconnected  and 
chancy  .sort  of  behaviour,  but  I  am  perhaps  wrong.  What  bad  taste  to 
use  the  words  '  bigoted '  *  ignorant '  '  heated  zealots '  '  partisans  '  when 
speaking  of  one's  opponents.  That  sort  of  thing  is  thought  badly  of 
in  even  second-rate  politicians,  and  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Tommies  in  South  Africa. 

I  expect  the  appeal  for  '  obedience  '  and  '  remorse '  in  the  enemy,  who- 
ever he  is,  will  not  be  successful  put  in  this  way. 

T  feel  sick. 

To  Captain  Barton. 

Novar :  March  17, 1901. 
We  are  having  a  wildly  expensive  adventure  up  here — a  400Z.   salmon 
river  shared  with  Mr.  Watney.     London  and  the  House  of  Commons  got 
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unbearable.  The  Irish  members  all  dress  in  fawn-coloured  clothes  and 
red  ties,  and  it  won't  be  amusing  for  more  than  once  to  see  them  carried 
struggling  out.  So  we  are  here  for  two  months  in  bliss,  and  the  river 
turns  out  to  be  excellent.  I,  with  my  own  rod,  got  six  in  two  days  last 
week.  We  spend  our  time  between  a  nice  inn  and  the  Watney  house, 
and  this  most  delightful  place  within  fishing  distance.  If  you  were  in 
England  you  would  be  asked  to  come.  One  great  drawback  to  happiness 
is  that  600  crossbills  are  annually  killed  on  this  estate  in  order  that 
the  fir-cones  may  ripen  and  the  forests  may  seed  themselves,  and  so  that  the 
clan  Munro  may  live  and  get  employment. 

I  have  sent  you  some  little  '  potery  '  books  ;  you  may  find  a  little  that 
is  pleasing  in  them,  but  not  much,  I'm  afraid.  And  if  Bernard  Shaw's 
humour  annoys  you,  as  it  very  well  may,  you  will  curse  me  for  sending  you 
the  plays  ('  Plays  for  Puritans  1).  I  love  them.  I  feel  convinced  that  one 
must  like  a  different  sort  of  book  in  New  Guinea  to  what  one  likes  in 
England.  It  is  not  possible  to  send  you  the  new  seven-vol.  edition  of 
Byron's  letters,  I'm  afraid.  It  is  full  of  new  things  and  nice  nonsense. 
'  My  mother-in-law  has  been  dangerously  ill ;  she  is  now  dangerously  well 
again ' ;  and  to  another  man  on  the  same  day,  '  I  have  had  several  disasters 
this  week  ;  my  new  yacht  has  sunk,  my  mistress  has  deserted  me,  my  play 
has  been  damned,  and  my  mother-in-law  has  recovered  from  a  bad  illness.' 

Some  nice  things  said  by  private  soldiers  come  from  Africa.  Somebody 
asked  one  whether  he  liked  best  being  nursed  by  orderlies  or  nurses.  He 
said,  '  Well,  when  I'm  very  bad  I  likes  an  orderly  best,  but  when  I'se  not 
so  bad  I  likes  the  fluffies.1  .  .  .  You  may  have  seen  ridiculous  descriptions 
of  the  rushing  of  the  Commons  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  see  the  King 
open  Parliament.  Nothing  could  exaggerate  it.  They  arrived  purple  in 
the  face  and  looking  very  cross,  and  nothing  could  be  heard  but  their  hard 
breathing,  as  of  overdriven  bullocks.  They  also  shouted  '  Sit  down  ! '  to 
the  peeresses,  who,  of  course,  could  not  sit  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  and 
who  cast  terrified  looks  over  their  shoulders,  expecting  an  assault.  Edward 
was  not  present.     I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  shows. 

We  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  you  when  you  come  home. 
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To  Miss  Pease, 
On  the  death  of  her  Father,  Mr.  J.  W.  Pease. 

Conon  House,  Ross-shire  :  March  27,  1901. 

Edward  sent  me  the  news.  I  have  been  out  all  day  with  the 
thought  that  a  very  dear  friend  is  dead.  It  will  be  a  great  inward 
loss  to  us  always.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  what  it  means  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Pease.  He  was  the  best  man  I  have  known,  and  how  Ave  felt  his 
fatherliness  and  purity.  It  is  a  drag  to  my  heart  that  one  of  the  most 
helpful  and  encouraging  of  friends  is  now  only  a  memory.  The  presence 
was  so  much.  How  kind  he  was,  and  he  is  gone.  One  turns  to  look 
round  and  there  is  nobody  to  take  the  place,  and  one  feels  the  dark  shadow 
over  the  world.  Edward  is  not  here.  I  want  to  have  a  long,  good  talk. 
How  one  tries  to  store  up  the  memory  of  little  ways  and  character  ! 

Dearest  Ella,  I  just  love  you  very  much,  and  feel  so  tenderly  for  you. 
Please  think  of  us  a  little  bit  in  your  trouble. 

To  Miss  Soulsby, 

Conon  House,  Ross-shire  :  March  28,  1901. 

I  am  so  pleased  with  Law's  '  Christian  Perfection.'  Thank  you  so 
much.  I  am  sorry  you  had  it  printed  in  the  goody-booky  style ;  it 
doesn't  seem  to  me  to  suit  it,  but  perhaps  you  had  no  choice. 

I  have  had  the  book  out  with  me  salmon-fishing,  and  have  read  it  all 
in  the  intervals.  You  might  not  think  this  made  a  good  opportunity,  but 
it  did.  It's  a  fine  thing  to  spend  one's  days  by  a  great  river,  and  one's 
-mood  is  equally  good  for  salmon-fishing  as  for  reading  about  Christian 
perfection — I  won't  say  practising  it.  Pagan  perfection  is  more  possible. 
I  have  only  been  in  London  for  a  few  days ;  when  I  go  there  for  a  little 
after  Easter  I  shall  try  to  get  you  to  waste  a  little  time  with  me. 

To  Mrs.  J.  W.  Pease. 

Novar,  Ross-shire:  April  13,  1901. 
I  have  been  asking  Ella   for    news    of  how   you    are.     I  feel  it  isn't 
right    to    bother   you    with   a  letter.     You    will    be    full  of  very  sacred 
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feelings.  We  were  reading  old  letters  this  winter,  and  found  the  one 
Mr.  Pease  wrote  to  Edward  when  we  were  engaged  to  be  married.  It 
made  us  both  cry  because  of  its  dear  kindness.  ...  It  first  says  that  the 
whole  of  his  happiness  in  life  was  made  by  his  own  marriage  with  you,  and 
that  he  wishes  and  hopes  we  might  have  as  great  happiness.  It  means  so 
much,  that  sort  of  simple  thing,  when  one  loves  people.  The  letter  gave 
us  just  the  feeling  of  warmth  and  encouragement  that  he  so  often  gave  us 
afterwards.  I  always  felt  so  encouraged  to  do  my  best  when  I  had  been 
with  him.  I'm  sure  that  sort  of  encouragement  is  the  most  valuable  thing 
one  gets  from  anybody,  and  it  can't  be  given  without  love  and  affection. 
I  do  hope  you  dwell  on  the  thought  that  you  made  all  his  happiness,  and 
it  was  a  very  happy  life,  one  felt  that  very  strongly. 

I  just  want  to  tell  you  that  we  do  feel  grateful  for  all  the  kindness  and 
help  you  and  Mr.  Pease  gave  us  for  such  a  long  time,  and  that  we  feel  very 
tenderly  about  you. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson. 

22  Grosvenor  Rd.,  S.W. :  May  14,  1901. 

We  are  going  regularly  to  the  Cottage.  There  is  a  wagtail's  nest 
on  it  inside  a  two-year-old  thrush  nest,  a  chaffinch,  a  robin,  a  blackbird 
and  a  wren  all  on  the  Cottage,  and  a  kingfisher  and  a  goldfinch-nest  in 
the  chalkpit,  and  a  wryneck  has  dug  deeply  into  an  old  branch  of  a 
poplar  just  in  front. 

Fishing  Cottage:  June  19,  1901. 

We  never  heard  a  cirl  till  two  weeks  ago,  when  the  cock  came  and 
made  the  loud  ringing  note  close  to  the  Cottage.  They  don't  seem  to  be 
building  near  here,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  They  go  to  Smith's  farm  and  stay 
about  there,  but  come  here  nearly  every  evening. 

A  brood  of  goldfinches  was  successfully  fledged  in  the  chalkpit,  and' 
four  broods  of  robins.  The  wagtail  was  also  successful,  and  is  nesting 
again  in  an  old  sparrow's  nest  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cottage.  We  had  a 
spotted  flycatcher  with  a  nest  on  a  ledge  over  the  dressing-room  window. 
It  seemed  to  desert  its  two  just-hatched  young  birds  on  a  cold  evening  and 
they  died,  but  it  began  to  sit  on  them  again  the  next  day,  and  continued 
to  sit  on  them   for  two  more  days  occasionally.     It  was    horrid,    so  we 
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took  the  nest  away.  We  found  a  very  odd  cock  wren's  nest  in  the  wren 
path,  made  half  of  green  moss  and  half  of  lichen,  each  half  being  in  each 
stuff.  One  egg  appeared  in  it  looking  as  if  it  might  be  a  cuckoo,  only 
more  of  an  ash  colour  than  is  usual  here.  I  was  going  to  take  it,  but 
it  disappeared.  Are  there  often  instances  of  a  cuckoo's  egg  being  put  in 
a  cock's  nest  ?  I  don't  suppose  the  cuckoo  can  have  discovered  the  mistake 
and  moved  the  egg  to  a  proper  sort  of  nest  ? 

I  have  ranged  about  looking  for  stone  curlews,  but  have  not  seen  or 
heard  any.  I  suppose  they  leave  the  warren  where  they  are  bred  later  in 
the  year. 

Fishing  Cottage :  July  13,  1901. 

Fancy  my  never  having  thanked  you  for  sending  me  the  delightful 
little  book  of  Salt's.  I  am  so  very  pleased  to  have  it.  I  like  all  the 
things  you  have  marked.  That  one  '  To  a  Water-fowl '  I  learned  by 
heart  when  I  was  ten.  I  loved  it  for  some  reason,  and  have  never  seen  it 
anywhere  since,  nor  ever  knew  who  it  was  by.  I  quite  jumped  when  I  saw 
it.  .  .  .  Your  blackbird  I  am  sure  reared  a  second  brood,  and  in  the 
dry  weather  it  came  a  great  deal  for  bread,  and  was  I  think  tamer  than 
an  ordinary  bird.  Now  one  of  its  young  ones  comes  regularly,  and  it 
has  gone  away. 

To  Mr.  Francis  Buxton. 

Fallodon :  Oct.  24,  1901. 

.  .  .  We  have  not  seen  Rosebery  lately,  so  can't  give  you  any  news  of 
the  secret  furrow. 

Asquith  and  E.  are  in  very  good  heart,  but  don't  expect  things  to 
straighten  out  very  quickly. 

Here,  we  have  turned  five  rooms  into  two,  and  cleared  all  the 
obstructions  out  of  the  hall,  and  you  can't  imagine  what  an  improvement 
it  is  to  the  house.     I  think  even  Mary  would  like  it.  .  .  . 

We  have  just  begun  to  pay  attention  to  this  constituency.  We  had 
never  done  it  at  all  before,  but  it  would  be  so  flat  to  lose  the  seat  before 
Rosebery  comes  out  of  his  furrow,  and  we  have  begun  to  copy  Primrose 
Leaguers,  and  gave  an  evening  party  in  Berwick  to  500  people  last  week. 
I  wonder  if  that  sort  of  thing  does  any  good. 
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I  hope  you  don't  think  that  people  who  want  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  in 
small  instalments,  and  say  they  will  never  take  office  depending  on  Irish 
votes,  are  at  all  like  Unionists  ?  I'm  not  sure  myself,  but  I  hope  the 
'  Spectator '  is  right  about  this  matter. 

We  have  been  fretting  about  Buller  all  day.     Isn't  it  all  horrible  ? 

To  Miss  Soulsby. 

Fallodon:  Dec.  15,  1901. 

I  don't  deserve  to  be  writing  to  you,  and  am  doing  it  in  a  self-inter- 
ested way.  I  want  that  Christmas  Card.1  Do  you  remember  that  you 
wrote  and  asked  me  to  suggest  some  '  bits '  for  it  ? 

I  should  have  been  proud  till  death  if  I  could  have  done  it,  but  all  my 
favourite  '  bits '  are  morbid,  and  Edward's  consist  of  long  and  solid  slabs 
of  Wordsworth's  blank  verse,  so  we  were  useless.  My  head  turned  round 
and  round,  and  nothing  fit  came  into  it. 

It's  no  joke  to  be  asked  for  encheiridionic,  birthday  book,  Christmas 

card  sentiments.     Now  that  I  feel  sure  the  Christmas  card  is  finished  and 

printed,  I  remind  you  of  my  existence,  and  actually  dare  to  hope  that  it 

will  be  sent  to  me.  .  .  . 

Yours  sincerely, 

Dorothy  Grey. 

Humble  admirer  and  distributer  of  your  works. 

Fallodon:  Dec.  29,1901. 

We  do  so  enjoy  the  Christmas  card  which  I  did  not  deserve  to  get. 

It  really  did  wing  and  spur  us  on  a  day  of  depression  last  week.  You 
see  Edward  has  lately  taken  to  politics,  and  things  have  been  raspingly 
difficult  to  manage,  and  you  can't  always  prevent  yourself  from  getting  the 
'  perhaps  you've  only  done  harm  to  your  cause '  feeling ;  and  you  never 
can  be  sure  you  haven't,  because  things  are  as  they  are,  and  you  must  bear 
the  responsibility  of  having  done  something  instead  of  nothing.  It  is  a 
base  thing  to  envy  the  people  who  don't  matter  and  who  do  nothing,  and 
you  want  help  to  be  in  the  mood  when  you  don't  argue  about  this  sort  of 
thing  at  all,  but  just  want  to  go  ahead. 

1  '  Wings  and  Spurs.' 
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If  one  can  only  get  the  wings,  the  spurs  aren't  so  much  needed,  and 
your  wings  seem  to  fit  us  excellently. 

I  say  a  very  loud  thank -you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Dorothy  Grey. 

Isn't  it  a  terrible  idea  that  one  might  kill  an  albatross  without  knowing 

it  ?     See  J.  R.  Green's  letters. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson. 

Fishing  Cottage  :  April  28,  1902. 
We  don't  at  all  know  about  crickets  here.     I  do  wish  you  would  come 
here  for  a  Sunday  in  a  good  cricket  week  and  explain  them  to   us,  and  we 
should  not  only  be  glad  to  see  you  for  the  sake  of  crickets. 

To  a  friend. 

Aug.  6,  1902. 
Don't  you  mind  about  being  respectable.  It  will  soon  pass  off.  You 
aren't  respectable  in  your  inside,  and  it  doesn't  matter  what  house  you  live 
in  or  how  many  looking-glasses  there  are.  Just  try  to  feel  uncumbered 
and  don't  have  too  many  people  to  stay.  I  know  the  feeling  that  makes 
one  have  people  to  stay,  and  it  isn't  right  or  rational.  I  feel  sure  it's  more 
useful  of  you  to  do  a  little  thinking  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

To  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins. 

Rhiconich  Hotel:  Aug.  31, 1902. 

This  is  a  nice  wild  place,  and  we  shall  stay  till  the  autumn  session  of 
Parliament  begins.  We  are  supposed  to  be  fishing,  but  the  fishing  is  wait- 
ing for  a  spate. 

I  have  often  sent  a  hope  into  the  air  that  you  might  be  having  a  nice 
time  after  your  hard  work.  How  strangely  that  work  must  shape  itself 
in  the  back  of  one's  eyes  when  it  gets  into  the  past. 

There  are  golden  eagles  here  and  many  ravens  to  watch,  and  most 
excellent  mountains,  and  when  the  little  winds  shift  about  they  bring  noise 
of  water  falling  from  each  new  direction. 
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To  Mr.  R.  Munro  Ferguson. 

Fallodon:  Jan.  12,  1903. 
I  am  so  glad  I  may  go  with  E.  to  Hotel  de  TAmi  in  Cadogan  Square. 
We  are  going  to  make  some  little  plots  for  the  session. 

Have  you  got  the  exceedingly  lecturous  photograph  of  R.  B.  H.  ? 
There  were  several  to  choose  from  after  the  Gifford  lectures,  and  we  think 
one  of  them  has  real  genius  in  it,  and  that  people  could  be  judged  as  to 
whether  they  really  love  and  understand  R.  B.  H.  by  which  photograph 
they  like  best.     There  is  a  forefinger  in  ours  which  is  tremendous. 

He  hasn't  been  here  this  year,  which  makes  me  sad. 

To  Mrs.  Herbert  Paul. 

Fallodon :  March  9,  1903. 
How  all  the  luckier  it  is  that  you  have  your  cottage  to  trust  to. 
I  quite  long  to  address  a  letter  to  you  in  it  and  send  you  some  garden 
things.  I  want  particularly  to  send  you  some  blue  autumn  crocuses 
and  some  little  brown  creeping  stuff*  for  them  to  come  up  through.  .  .  . 
My  own  private  opinion  is  that  all  sea  birds  are  more  full  of  joy  than 
any  other  living  things.  That  way  gulls  have  of  going  high  up,  nearly 
out  of  sight,  and  wheeling  round  slowly  for  hours  at  a  time,  about  a 
dozen  together,  makes  me  sure  that  they  are  very  happy.  Neither  food 
nor  love  is  mixed  up  in  that  doing.  .  .  .  After  the  solid  Motley  books 
you  put  me  on  to,  I  slipped  into  Michelefs  history  and  read  very 
happily  from  Francis  I.  to  end  of  Louis  XIV.  From  there  I  have  just 
gone  to  Park  man's  book  about  early  American  history,  and  shall  get  to 
the  end  of  the  war  before  I  begin  John  Fortescue's  new  volume.  You 
know  Michelet,  Fm  sure.  I  never  read  any  before,  and  I  just  delighted  in 
him  and  his  gossip,  and  the  very  rapid  pace  of  his  description  of  the 
centuries.  ...  I  feel  dusty  and  dull.  I  have  been  tracking  down  a 
drunken  nurse  and  getting  her  dismissed,  and  tracking  down  ill-treatment 
of  my  boarded-out  children  and  moving  them  to  new  homes.  ...  In 
April  we  go  for  a  splendid  month  to  fish  the  Cassley  river  in  Sutherland. 
Where  may  I  send  you  a  silver  salmon  to  ?   Fm  sure  you  feel  entirely  pleased 
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with  Herbert's  Greek  article.  ...  It  seems  to  me  quite  perfect,  and  I  had 
no  feeling  of  not  being  able  to  judge  it.  It's  too  wonderful,  the  production 
of  a  thing  like  that.     Please  tell  him  I'm  full  of  reverence.  .  .   . 


To  Captain  Barton. 

Fallodon :  March  30, 1903. 
I  have  got  two  delightful  letters  from  you  and  many  wonderful  photo- 
graphs, and  a  lovely  yellow  feathery  head  dress  with  a  red  rim,  and  all 
in  return  for  a  most  shabby  letter  of  mine  to  you.  And  yet  I  have  the 
face  to  hope  you  will  believe  I  am  not  ungrateful,  and  I  am  conceited 
enough  still  to  feel  worthy  of  your  friendship,  my  heart  knowing  its  own 
friendliness.  Do  I  remember  your  confiding  to  me  in  Barbadoes  that 
you  sometimes  put  off  writing,  even  when  you  really  wanted  to  write  ? 
You  wouldn't  be  such  a  fellow-creature  if  you  hadn't.  My  birds  of 
Paradise  and  elsewhere  sent  by  you  are  kept  in  a  drawer  of  a  walnut 
cabinet,  and  on  a  wet  or  depressed  day  I  get  them  cut  and  sit  with  a 
lapful,  glorying  in  their  colours.  In  my  new  drawing-room  ...  is  a  dark 
Chippendale  table  with  a  rim.  The  wall  it  stands  against  is  plain  white, 
the  carpet  is  plain  light  green.  On  the  table  are  three  very  good  dark- 
blue  poudre  china  vases  with  gold  dragons  ;  in  front  of  them  are  two 
glaucous  Venice  glasses.  Two  screens  made  of  your  crown  pigeons  stand 
up  in  two  dark-blue  vases,  and  the  stuffed  crown  pigeon  head  and  breast 
lies  in  the  middle.  The  tones  of  this  table  are  a  perpetual  joy  to  me,  and 
I  really  don't  think  crown  pigeon  feathers  could  be  better  placed.  That 
yellow  feather  inland  head  dress  you  sent  me  is  very  distinct  and  wild.  I 
held  it  across  Edward's  forehead,  and  it  turned  him  into  an  American 
Indian. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson. 

Rosehall  Post  Office,  Sutherland  :  April  10,  1903. 
Both  your  letters  came  last  night,  and  we  at  once  felt  very  pleased 
about  the  dedication  !  without  any  sort  of  hesitation  .  .  .  ,  and  the  inscrip- 

1  Mr.  Hudson  dedicated  his  '  Hampshire  Days '  to  the  Greys  with  these  words : 
•  Inscribed  to  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Grey,  Northumbrians  with  Hampshire  written  in 
their  hearts.' 
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tion  you  propose  is  altogether  nice  and  delightful,  as  well  as  true  and 
fitting. 

It  is  a  very  meaning  thing  to  have  one  of  your  books  dedicated  to  us. 
We  have  such  a  special  pleasure  in  reading  what  you  write.  I  know  vou 
really  wonder  why,  and  think  Ave  see  more  than  there  is.  .  .  .  We  shall 
stay  in  this  post-office  till  the  end  of  the  month.  .  .  .  The  post-office  is 
also  the  village  shop,  though  there  is  no  village,  and  we  have  to  shut  our 
door  to  keep  out  the  very  strange  shop  smells.  The  shop  will  be  con- 
venient if  we  happen  to  want  any  blue  glass  lamps,  or  unbleached  calico, 
or  castor  oil.  We  have  a  good  kyle  water,  with  mud  flats,  and  much 
beautiful  sound  of  curlews.  I  listen  for  hours,  and  get  nice  moods  from 
them.  Is  it  possible  that  you  haven't  seen  the  strange  ways  of  grouse 
when  they  have  scarlet  ears  ?  Won't  you  spend  a  year  in  Sutherland  some 
day? 

I  find  they  call  a  drumming  snipe  an  '  air-goat '  here,  which  is  a  nice 

name. 

I  wish  you  well. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Dorothy  Giu:y. 
Let  E/s  name  stand  first  in  the  inscription. 

To  a  Friend 

toko  had  written  to  tell  her  hoic  much  she  had  been  to  hsr  during  a  visit  to 

Fallodon. 

Rosehall  Post  Office :  April  18,  1903. 
How  nice  of  you  to  write  me  such  a  letter.  I  have  read  it  many 
times,  and  it  is  so  comforting.  I  do  laugh  at  myself  for  supposing 
that  I  need  comfort,  but  however  rich  one  is  it  does  hurt  when  a  friend 
goes,  and  I  don't  even  wish  not  to  mind.  You  did  me  a  lot  of  good  at 
Fallodon  ;  you  make  a  bigger  thing  of  life  than  I  do.  I'm  so  pampered, 
but  I  do  enjoy  our  feeling  so  mutual  and  so  equal.  .  .  .  I've  certainly 
never  in  the  least  wanted  to  do  you  any  good,  and  I  always  get  just  the 
sort  of  encouragement  I  want  from  you,  and  many  other  feelings  of  much 
worth,  and  if  you  choose  to  say  you  get  help  from  me  it's  not  my  fault, 
and  I  am  all  the  more  pleased,  dear . 
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This  place  is  very  perfect,  and  the  fishing  was  quite  good  till  this 
heavy  winter  fell  upon  us.  Seven  days  of  snow,  frost,  and  north  wind  we 
have  had,  and  it  doesn't  look  as  if  it  ever  could  change.  It  has  silenced 
the  curlews,  and  the  black-throated  divers  and  all  the  other  nice  things, 
and  it  has  made  the  river  dead  low,  and  we  think  all  the  fish  have  crone 
back  to  the  sea.  .  .  .  There  is  a  kyle  with  plenty  of  mud  for  birds,  and 
the  river  is  quite  the  prettiest  I've  ever  seen,  very  rocky  banks  and  nice 
natural  birch  trees. 

To  Mr.  C.  L.  Graves 
about  his  Life  of  Sir  George  Grove. 

Itcben  Abbas,  Alresford :  June  7,  1903. 

I  have  just  finished  the  book,  and  am  full  of  a  feeling  that  I  knew  the 
man,  though  the  only  time  I  set  eyes  on  him  was  in  the  train  going  to  a 
Handel  Festival  with  you  years  ago.  ...  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  few  wonderful  people  who  warmly  love  the  whole  human  race,  and 
the  mere  reading  of  some  of  his  touching  little  turns  and  phrases  makes 
one  feel  kind  all  over.  .  .  .  The  only  part  of  the  book  which  I  don't 
feel  quite  sure  of  is  that  about  the  Bible  dictionary  work.  I  wonder  if 
you  have  made  enough  of  that  seven  years  grind,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  considerably  more  about  whether  it  entailed  a  knowledge  of  general 
Biblical  criticism ;  what  fresh  light  he  threw  on  what  subjects ;  whether  the 
work  was  really  well  done ;  and  such-like  matters.  Grove  seems  to  have 
embarked  on  that  sea  with  practically  no  preparation;  but  I  am  probably 
quite  wrong  about  all  this. 

Well,  I  enjoy  the  book  because  it  is  so  alive,  and  shining  with  human 
friendship  and  disinterested  work,  and  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  it  has 
made  at  any  rate  one  person  who  did  not  know  Grove,  and  who  cares 
nothing  for  music,  quite  full  of  love  for  the  man. 

To  Mrs.  Edward  Tennant 

Itchen  Abbas :  July  20,  1903. 
...  I  am  so  refreshed  by  the  dip  into  your  life.     You  do  so  supremely 
knoAv  how  to  live ;  and  I  don't  believe  even  politics  can  interfere  or  make 
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vour  life  dusty.  There  are  so  many  fretful  porcupines  about  that  the 
view  gets  prickly  sometimes.  We  have  our  own  brand  of  quietness,  but 
yours  is  better  and  has  far  more  beautiful  things  in  it. 

To  E.  G. 

Itchen  Abbas :  July  29,  1903. 

I  walked  late  in  wild  park  in  heavy  rain  up  to  bluebell  place,  and 
thought  of  the  little  bulbs  underground  waiting  to  be  blue  next  year. 

I  went  down  the  single  lime  avenue  and  out  into  the  fields  on  its  west, 
and  saw  the  clouds  break  and  the  sky  get  quite  clear  with  a  pink  sunset  and 
young  moon. 

October  25,  1903. 

I  sat  out  between  showers  and  meadow-wandered  very  pleasantly.  .  .  . 
I  have  been  thinking  that  we  have  not  got  quite  the  right  feeling  about 
autumn.  It  ought  to  be  more  rich  than  sad  to  one.  All  the  trees  are 
quite  glad  to  get  rid  of  their  leaves  and  rest  in  hope,  and  the  process  is  quite 
a  thing  in  itself,  and  not  only  the  end  of  happy  summer. 

One  might  be  quite  glad  to  see  its  little  tokens  in  the  hedges,  if  one 
could  only  live  for  the  moment  in  seasons. 

To  31r.  Francis  Buxtoji. 

Rhiconicb  Hotel,  Lairg  :  Aug.  27,  1903. 
We  are  so  glad  to  get  a  letter  from  you,  and  E.  is  going  to  write 
soon.  He  is  writing  a  fiscal  article,  which  is  to  be  in  the  October 
'  Monthly  Review.1  Do  look  at  it  and  tell  us  what  you  and  Mary  think 
of  it.  We  do  like  being  here  so  much.  The  loch  Garbet  Beg  which 
we  have  to  ourselves  every  other  day  has  given  E.  four  salmon  in  five 
days,  so  he  is  quite  satisfied.  I  don't  seem  to  get  salmon  now,  how- 
ever hard  I  work,  but  I  don't  mind  much.  We  have  to  have  one  meal  a 
day  with  the  Bishop  and  the  Colonel  and  the  casual  traveller,  but  have  a 
sitting-room  of  our  own  and  lots  of  books.  I  have  got  much  stirred  up 
over  Parkman's  Canadian  history  books.  ...  I  wish  politicians  found 
more  time  for  reading  history,  but  I  dare  say  it  does  them  more  good  to 

H  H 
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fish.  E.  has  a  horrid  lot  of  meetings  planned  for  October,  and  then  we 
shall  go  to  our  cottage  for  November  till  the  intruders  leave  Fallodon.  .  .  . 
We  leave  here  in  the  end  of  September,  and  E.  is  going  to  trail  me  round 
Scourie  and  Kylesku  on  our  way  to  Dalmeny. 


To  Captain  Barton. 

Ehiconich  :  Sept.  18,  1903. 

Your  splendid  coloured  birds  make  an  odd  feeling  in  this  cold, 
stone-grey  place  with  the  arid  hills  and  stately  sea.  They  are  full  of 
colour,  passion,  and  vivid  quickness.  I  looked  hard  at  the  black  and 
green  bird,  with  the  sooty  roof  over  its  eyes,  for  a  full  hour,  and  couldn't 
help  taking  it  in  to  dinner  with  me  to  let  the  commercial  travellers  see 
it.  It  is  deeply  surprising,  and  I  am  glad  there  is  no  name  on  a  label 
tied  to  its  feet.  All  these  things  will  be  carefully  kept  and  looked 
at  with  you  when  you  come.  .  .  .  You  need  not  think  that  your  far- 
distant  existence  has  endowed  you  with  unreal  qualities.  You  are  nice  all 
through,  and  are  salted  with  humour  and  have  a  point  of  view  of  things 
in  general  which  is  worth  much  gold.  You  have  not  got  an  edge  on  your 
mind,  but  you  have  choice  and  beauty  in  you,  and  your  silences  are  full  of 
light.  All  this  I  say  to  amuse  you  and  make  you  laugh,  also  to  try  and 
make  you  feel  that  you  will  come  and  stay  with  us  for  long  times  if  you  do 
come  to  England  next  year.  Do  feel  as  friendly  as  you  can  about  us.  We 
are  so  honest !  But  you  will  find  us  much  aged  and  hard- shelled. 
Edward's  nose  is  still  a  very  nice  shape,  but  my  hair  is  nearly  white,  and 
the  '  middle-aged  spread '  is  apparent.  You  will,  however,  find  that 
Fallodon  is  a  really  comfortable  instead  of  a  horrible  little  house.  I  pray 
that  you  come  in  the  winter,  when  we  go  there,  as  it  is  let  from  May  to 
November ;  but  if  you  come  in  summer  there  will  be  our  nice  funny 
cottage  in  Hampshire  for  you  to  live  in.  We  shall  be  all  the  week  in 
London,  and  come  down  for  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  and  you  could  have 
a  friend  to  stay  at  the  little  inn  quite  near.  Do  try  and  think  you  would 
like  it. 

I  hope  by  the  time  you  come  that  folk  will  have  ceased  from  fiscally 
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talking.  Many  people  will  have  died  of  it  by  then.  I  don't  mean  that  I 
didn't  find  it  very  interesting,  but  it  really  did  rage  in  London.  Sir 
Francis  Mowatt,  for  instance,  head  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  violent  Free 
Trader,  was  unable  to  sit  still  at  home  for  one  moment,  but  kept  saying, 
'  Let  me  go  out,  where  I  can  perhaps  try  to  argue  with  some  Fair  Trader,1 
and  he  was  quite  yellow  and  thin  with  it.  Edward  has  got  twelve  bitter 
cold  salmon  in  thirteen  bitter  cold  days1  fishing  here.  I  only  fish  occa- 
sionally, so  have  caught  nothing.  The  only  way  to  get  fish  is  never  to 
stop  fishing  for  one  moment  of  the  day.  I  have  taken  to  reading  history, 
having  never  read  any  before.  I'll  show  you  some  bits  of  Michelet's  history 
of  France  that  would  surprise  you. 

I  am  sending  you  a  novel  called  '  The  House  on  the  Sands,1  which  is 
the  only  one  I  have  liked.  It  may  do  for  you  to  read  in  the  ship  coming 
home. 

To  Miss  Soulsby. 

Bellshill :  Oct.  20,  1903. 

Your  letter  gave  great  pleasure  to  us  both.  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  come  across  Duse  without  my  advice,  but  I  like  to  think  I  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  your  seeing  her.  I  shan't  be  able  to  see  her  this  time,  and 
I  never  read  a  word  the  newspapers  say  about  her,  so  was  all  the  more  glad 
of  your  news. 

A  chestnut  wig  and  a  made-up  face  !  ah  !  and  they  don't  spoil  her  at 
all !     That's  just  what  I  feel  sure  is  true. 

I  agree  with  every  speck  of  your  feeling  about  her.  Doesn't  she  make 
life  seem  full  of  significance  ?  That's  what  one  wants — significance,  and  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  gods.  However  ill  one  is,  one  may  hope  for  that.  It 
would  be  a  good  and  beautiful  world  indeed  if  Duse  had  her  way  with  it. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  is  just  an  evil  beast. 

How  I  wish  Duse  could  see  your  letter.  Bless  you  for  writing  it. 
You  are  the  all-knowing  bird  of  ages. 

I  forgot ;  you  hate  birds  ! 

The  little  jobs  I  seemed  to  have  to  do  in  London  last  summer  took  up 
all  my  strength,  or  I  should  have  run  after  you.  I  am  going  to  stop  doing 
jobs,  and  live  happily.     Please  keep  a  corner  in  your  heart  for  me. 
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To  E.  G. 

Pendower,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  :  Oct.  21,  1903. 

Last  night  was  very  interesting,  but  Joe  did  not  speak  well  and  the 
meeting  was  very  cold — hardly  any  cheering,  probably  because  the  people 
were  all  upper  class  in  two-guinea  seats,  and  the  effect  was  that  of  an 
unsuccessful  meeting,  I  thought. 

Joe  looked  very  wooden  and  old,  and  was  evidently  ill.  He  warmed  up 
while  he  was  getting  his  knife  into  Rosebery,  but  spoke  with  no  animation 
the  rest  of  his  time.  I  sat  next  dear  old  Ben  Browne,  who  is  a  strong 
free  trader  and  held  up  his  hand  and  said  loud  '  No '  when  Albert  put  the 
resolution.  I  had  some  good  talk  with  him  before  the  speech  began. 
Montie  Pease  and  Montie  Maclean  went  with  Ella  and  me.  They  have  not 
made  up  their  minds.  ...  I  am  curious  to  read  Joe's  speech  and  see  if  it 
seems  characteristic.  I  came  away  feeling  that  free  trade  has  a  better 
chance  than  I  thought.  .  .  .  Joe  made  little  bows  right  and  left  while  he 
was  saying  how  this  trade  would  gain  and  the  other  not  suffer,  and  every- 
body be  better  off  all  round  under  his  system,  and  made  the  most  of  the 
universal  panacea  idea.  The  Monties  didn't  like  that  part.  He  went  on 
too  long  about  the  waistcoat  pocket  and  tail-coat  pocket,  slapping  his  own 
two  pockets  twice  over.  It  was  all  very  disappointing  as  a  speech,  but  I 
am  very  glad  indeed  that  I  heard  it. 

To  Mrs.  Phillimore. 

Nov.  11,  1903. 

If  only  people  could  be  interested  in  general  psychology  without  being 

interested  in   their  own.     I  want  people  to  drop  having  a  self  when  they 

get  to  twenty  years  old  and  then  just  to  do  things  that  accord  with  their 

own  shape,  but  not  to  think  about  their  shape.     The  test  of  it  all  ought  to 

be  just  how  one's  own  failure  affects  one.     I  am  not  sure  how  that  ought 

to  be. 

Nov.  22,  1903. 

I  was  thinking  of  '  failure '  as  a  general  dimness  of  character,  and  a 
ceasing  to  be  able  to  bite  into  things.  One  feels  so  sure  when  one  is 
young  that  one  will  never  be  dim  till  one  is  old. 
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To  Mr.  R.  Munro  Ferguson. 

Fallodon :  Feb.  9,  1904. 

I  rejoice  and  am  glad  that  you  are  getting  on  so  well.  ...  I  suppose 
the  Balfour  family  will  consider  itself  done  good  to  by  recent  by-elections. 
The  Newcastle  paper  reports  '  roars  of  laughter '  at  G.  Balfour's  speech  in 
the  House  yesterday. 

It1s  a  perfect  day  here,  and  I  feel  no  hankerings  after  the  ladies1  gallery. 
It's  so  kind  of  you  to  say  I  may  still  go  to  your  Square  if  I  go  to  London, 
but  I  think  I  shall  stay  here  and  take  care  of  the  barograph  and  rain- 
gauge.  .  .  .  My  poor  little  tame  squirrel  is  being  run  to  death  by  the 
others,  and  I  must  go  and  help  it. 

To  Mrs.  Phillimore. 

Feb.  20, 1904. 
How  is  one  to  know  if  the  dirt  is  accumulating  and  one  is  caring  more 
for  the  job  in  hand  than  for  the  cause?  I  wish  there  was  an  automatic 
thing  at  stations  where  one  could  just  put  a  list  of  one's  actions  in  at  the 
slot  and  get  out  a  judgment  on  one's  motives.  It  would  be  nice  if  the 
judgment  was  even  '  you're  getting  rather  dusty  and  lazy,  but  you're  still 
on  the  right  road.1 

To  Miss  Ella  Pease. 

Fallodon  :  Feb.  28,  1904. 
Edward  is  reading  '  Quaker  Strongholds '  aloud,  and  it  makes  us  cry, 
it  is  so  nice.     I  feel  as  if  we  had  really  always  been  Quakers,  and  I  believe 
we  shall  join  definitely  some  day.     One  would   even  be   able  to  be  kind 
about  the  Church  of  England  if  one  didn't  belong  to  it  perhaps. 

To  E.  G. 

Fallodon :  March  13,  1904. 
I  got  a  good  rest  before  the  meeting.     Bertram  and  I  sat  in  the  front 
row  of  the  platform,  as  that  seemed  arranged.     Rosebery  was  quite  excel- 
lent, and  seemed  in  such  good  spirits.     He  held  up  his  hands  to  heaven 
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and  shouted  ridicule  of  the  government,  and  the  cheering  was  tremendous. 
After  one  burst,  a  man  shouted  in  very  broad  Northumbrian  '  That's  better 
than  Joe  got.1 

Itehen  Abbas  :  April  28, 1904. 

It  is  a  very  wonderful  thing  to  plunge  straight  into  swallows  and 
young  beech  leaves  and  water  buttercups  and  blackcaps.  There  is  a  chiff- 
chaff  quite  handy  in  the  chalk-pit  and  cuckoos  in  the  usual  places. 

Cottage  is  safe  and  right,  and  Susan  is  well.  .  .  .  The  garden  is  quite 
good.  .  .  .  The  chalk-pit  things  are  better  than  I  thought  possible,  and 
the  rest  of  the  news  shall  wait  till  you  come.  Two  thrushes  are  sitting  on 
the  house  and  one  blackbird  in  the  hedge.  I  was  just  ware  of  this,  but 
have  not  looked  for  any  nests.  The  day  has  been  grey  and  warm,  and  no 
wind  to  hide  the  singing. 

Itcben  Abbas:  July  21,  1904. 
It  is  so  lovely  to-night  that  I  can't  go  to  bed.  There  has  not  been  a 
cloud  all  day,  and  it  is  a  tropic  night  but  not  hot.  There  has  been  a 
breeze  all  to-day  and  yesterday,  and  the  smell  of  the  limes  was  very 
wonderful.  .  .  .  Everything  one  does  here  is  nice.  The  going  out  with 
books  and  getting  settled  under  the  limes  after  breakfast ;  going  round 
garden  and  coming  back  to  a  book  ;  going  on  to  the  bridge,  having  cottage 
meals,  and  greatest  of  all,  meadow-wandering  and  coming  in  late  and 
sitting  out  with  the  moon. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson. 

Itcben  Abbas :  April  29,  1904. 

I  hope  you  had  not  noticed  that  I  never  wrote  to  thank  you  for 
sending  me  '  Green  Mansions.' 

I  have  taken  such  a  lot  of  pleasure  in  its  success,  which  seems  to  have 
been  great — such  good  reviews  and  many  people  I  hear  of  who  knew  you 
not  before,  and  are  now  getting  all  your  other  books. 

For  myself,  I  like  it  much  less  than  anything  else  you  have  done. 

The  story  drags  somehow,  and  yet  there  is  lots  of  imagination.  Is  it 
that  you  are  not  a  real  story-teller,  or  have  I  fallen  into  the  old  stupidity 
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of  expecting  a  certain  kind  of  book  and  being  disappointed  at  not  getting 
it  ?     I  should  like  so  much  to  know  what  you  think  about  the  book.  .   .   . 

I  have  just  come  here  straight  from  Sutherland,  with  a  great  sense  of 
plunging  into  spring. 

There  is  a  splendid  nightingale  in  the  chalk-pit,  and  I  am  so  hoping  that 
it  has  noticed  the  new  fence  that  keeps  out  the  cows.  Never  have  we  had 
one  that  stayed  there  to  nest.  God  has  also  very  kindly  placed  a  drum- 
ming snipe  in  the  meadow  opposite,  which  is  quite  new  to  it. 

To  E.  G. 

Itchen  Abbas:  August  1,  1904. 
I  have  felt  much  sadder  and  more  ended  to-day  than  when  you  were 
still  here.  The  evening  has  been  very  full  of  good-bye.  I  sat  on  the  ash 
for  the  sunset  and  the  white  owl  made  a  successful  pounce  quite  near  me 
and  took  the  thing  to  a  tree,  and  I  could  see  its  movements  of  eating. 
Now  the  night  is  quite  still  and  rather  fresh,  and  I  have  watched  the  moon 
come  up  from  the  bridge.  It  is  all  very  full  of  Itchen  feeling.  ...  I  am 
convinced  that  this  cottage  time  has  been  the  happiest  ever  known.  I 
haven't  got  the  feeling  of  taking  refuge  in  it  from  illness  any  more.  It 
has  been  a  coming  out  into  the  open  and  expanding,  and  the  love  of 
meadows  and  of  weather  and  plants  has  been  very  strong.  A  great  deal 
of  love  and  purity  has  gone  to  the  making  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  is 
why  beauty  can  be  so  clearly  seen  in  it. 

To  Gemma  Creighton. 

Rhiconich:  Aug.  25,  1904. 

How  nice  of  you  to  write  about  the  Cottage.  It  is  so  nice  to  think 
of  it  being  enjoyed.  Have  you  been  to  see  the  extraordinary  avenue  of 
yew  trees  beyond  Brown  Candover,  or  Chilton  Candover,  I  forget  which  ? 
It  is  really  very  strange.  .  .  .  Do  try  to  see  it.  We  are  so  fond  of 
the  great  road  with  endless  beech  trees  which  goes  from  Winchester  to 
Andover.  .  .  .  There  is  a  very  strange  little  old  painted  church  near 
Alresford,  north-west,  but  I  have  forgotten  its  name. 

That  old  grumbling  Mr. doesn't  even  belong  to  the  club.     It's 
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horrid  of  him  to  have  interfered ;  but  there  is  an  old  grumbling too 

who  might  be  tiresome.  I  suppose  fishing-clubs  always  have  these  old 
things  in  them.  .  .  .  Next  year  you  will  find  a  much  nicer  garden,  and 
lots  of  interesting  things  growing  in  the  chalk-pit. 


To  E.  G. 

Itchen  Abbas  :  Oct.  21, 1904. 

I  have  got  here  at  last,  and  it  is  even  better  than  I  expected.  The 
day  is  grey  and  very  warm.  .  .  .  The  garden  has  splendid  yellow  and 
white  and  pink  chrysanthemums.  I  picked  roses  at  once — all  good  and 
large.  I  am  afraid  this  is  the  last  lot.  I  had  a  warm  meadow-wander 
and  sat  on  jaw  hatches.  .  .  .  The  great  present x  has  been  unpacked,  and 
I  have  just  dipped  into  it.  It  is  very  beautiful  and  dignified,  and  I 
feel  it  ought  to  be  in  a  house  which  has  more  garden  than  this  one. 
There  are  curious  gaunt  pictures  of  flowers,  and  they  are  most  lovingly 
writ  about.  It  is  a  very  great  present,  and  you  are  much  thanked.  It  is 
folio  !  Did  you  know  ?  It  is  nice  to  have  very  large  books  in  a  small 
cottage. 

I  have  been  reading  a  new  volume  of  Edwin  Markham's  poems.  Some 
very  fine  indeed,  and  the  dead  leaves  blowing  in  at  the  window  made  me 
enjoy  them  all  the  more.  The  stepping  out  and  looking  at  the  night  is  a 
great  cottage  pleasure. 

Itchen  Abbas  :  Oct.  22,  1904. 
I  have  had  a  splendid  fine  and  coloured  day,  have  sat  out  in  warmth 
and  sun,  have  picked  flowers  and  put  them  in  water  at  intervals,  have 
walked  down  Chilland  meadow  towards  a  beautiful  sunset,  and  walked 
back  again  towards  a  full  moon  and  a  star.  I  have  looked  a  goldfinch 
full  in  the  eve  while  it  sat  in  its  hedge.  I  have  heard  a  water  rail.  I 
have  heard  one  thrush  far  off  and  many  starling  thrushes  close  by.  I  have 
been  drinking  in  feeling  all  day.  ...  I  can't  in  the  face  of  so  many  dear 
cottagenesses  say  I  was  wrong  to  come.  Why  can't  you  be  here  too  ? 
Could  not  speeches  be  done  when  the  leaves  were  all  off,  and  the  great  cold 
comes  r 

1  Parkinson's  '  Herbal.' 
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October  23,  ...  I  meadow-wandered  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  great  book  waiting  here  for  you  to  read,  '  Broke  of  Covenden  '  by 
Snaith.  It's  a  book  with  no  cleverness  in  it  and  lots  of  character,  and  you 
don't  often  meet  with  a  book  like  that.  .  .  .  Last  night  I  stood  long  on 
the  bridge  in  full  moon  and  much  mist.  There  was  sound  of  peewit  and 
coots,  and  I  heard  a  great  water-flop. 

To  Mrs.  PhilUmore. 

Oct.  25,  1904. 
The  best  thing  is  that,  when  people  can  once  be  strong  about  a  bad 
trouble,   the  being  strong  occupies  them  and  makes  a  mood    in   itself, 
which  is  better  than  despair.  ...  It  is  good  to  hear  about  how  people 
help  themselves. 

July  19, 1904. 
I  believe  God  meant  the  glimpse  of  a  trouble  you  catch  round  the 
corner  to  be  worse  than  the  real  thing. 

To  E.  G. 

Itclien  Abbas  :  Xov.  17,  1904. 
I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  Lord  Xorthbrook  and  his  way  of 
speaking  and  putting  back  his  head  while  he  talks.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  try  harder  not  to  mind  public  things  as  much  as  we  do.  I  am 
all  for  doing  a  good  share  of  disagreeables,  but  not  the  small  sorts  of 
things  that  suck  one's  blood.  ...  I  liked  Lord  Northbrook's  way  of  kind- 
ness without  closeness,  and  his  sort  of  affection  without  sentiment.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  be  like  that.  Nobody  can  be  like  anybody  else,  but  one's 
tendencies  can  be  affected  by  ideas  of  behaviour. 

To  Mr.  R.  Miuiro  Ferguson. 

Itchen  Abbas  :  Xov.  21,  1904. 
I  am   working  away  for   Edward's  trip  to  America,  and  his  head  is 
turned  in  the   right   direction.     But   his  mother  is  ill,  and  his  sister  is 
going    to   have   a   wedding,    and  there  are  a  few  meetings  in  the   way. 
Couldn't  I  give  the  sister  away  at  the  altar  ? 

I  am  so  glad  you  are  right  about  the  man  Creighton.     He  was  kind  to 

II 
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me  when  I  was  very  badly  off  for  understanding,  as  you  will  see  from  the 
letters  put  in  the  book  as  written  to  A.  B.,  and  he  gave  me  the  only  help 
I  ever  had  in  growing  up.  ...  It  was  beautiful  to  see  R.  B.  H.  at  the 
Windsor  dinner  last  week.     He  talked  reverently  to  every  royal  personage. 


To  Mrs.  Creighton, 
On  her  Life  of  Dr.  Creighton. 

Itchen  Abbas :  Nov.  23,  1904. 

Your  book  is  worth  so  much  more  to  me  than  I  expected. 

I  hadn't  thought  it  possible  that  the  Bishop's  letters  or  anything  you 
could  write  would  give  such  a  feeling  of  his  presence.  The  tone  of  his 
voice  was  worth  more  to  me  than  the  letters  he  wrote  me — it  seemed  a 
fuller  expression  of  his  character  ;  but  now  that  one  has  the  whole  story 
and  all  the  letters  one  can  see  the  extraordinary  continuity  of  life  and  the 
singleness  of  purpose  that  all  those  powers  of  mind  and  intellect  were 
working  for.     The  character  is  clearer  to  me  than  ever  before. 

Of  course,  even  the  plain  facts  in  the  book  are  of  very  great  interest  to 
me,  and  to  read  the  business  letters  and  see  how  he  was  working  is  a  great 
joy.  That  sort  of  thing  was  not  talked  about.  The  only  thing  in  the 
book  I  don't  enjoy  is  the  number  of  other  people's  opinions  you  put  in 
about  different  pieces  of  work  and  writing.  One  feels  so  often  that  it 
would  be  much  more  interesting  to  have  your  own  opinion. 

I  have  the  greatest  wish  to  know  how  the  book  strikes  people  who  did 
not  know  the  Bishop,  but  it  chiefly  belongs  to  the  people  who  did  know 
him,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  refreshment  to  one's  heart. 

How  good  it  is  to  see  that  all  the  great  labour  had  not  lessened  one 
faculty  or  characteristic  when  the  last  illness  came. 

Do  please  come  to  Fallodon  when  you  go  North.  We  do  so  dreadfully 
want  to  talk  about  the  book. 

To  Captain  Barton. 

Rosehall :  April  13,  1905. 
We  have  just  got  your  letters  and  a  photo  of  the  very  attractive 
Papuan  minx  (definition  of  word  minx  being  *  a  girl  whom  your  sisters 
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don't  like,1  made  by  Basil  Blackwood).  There  really  seems  to  be  a 
possibility  of  your  coming  to  England  this  year,  and  I  do  hope  you  will 
write  when  it  is  certain.  We  have  now  become  very  rich.  Edward  has 
been  made  chairman  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  and  we  have  taken 
a  place  called  Relugas,  on  the  river  Findhorn,  for  August  and  September, 
and  we  shall  be  there  and  very  pleased  to  see  you  if  you  will  come. 
You  will  not  be  expected  to  fish  unless  you  really  wish  to,  nor  will 
you  be  required  to  talk  politics  even  if  there  is  a  general  election 
going  on. 

We  are  here  for  the  usual  month  of  spring  salmon-fishing  on  the 
Cassley  river,  and  deep  snow  and  high  winds  have  not  been  favourable,  but 
E.  has  got  seven  and  I  have  got  four  in  the  first  two  weeks.  It  is  a  very 
odd  thing  when  we  go  fishing  I  get  four  salmon  fairly  easily,  and  then  bad 
luck  sets  in,  and  I  have  a  real  struggle  over  the  fifth ;  if  I  can  get  that  I 
get  more  also,  but  many  times  I  have  got  only  four.  Yesterday,  for 
instance,  I  had  four  rises  and  lost  a  fish,  and  the  day  before  I  hooked  two 
and  lost  them.  I  will  not  tell  you  my  feelings.  Long-tailed  tits  and  grey 
wagtails  abound,  and  curlews  do  one's  soul  much  good.  I  am  delighted 
about  your  helping  hand  being  held  out  to  the  Paradise  birds  ;  you  must 
really  go  and  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  Bird  Protection  Society 
when  you  come  home.  Just  after  reading  your  letter  about  Australian 
management  of  natives  I  saw  a  '  Times1  article  about  the  report  of  a  man 
called,  I  think,  Routh,  on  West  Australian  cruelty  to  aborigines.  It 
sounds  very  awful,  but  we  must  not  feel  too  self-righteous.  Small  boys  in 
British  coal-pits  are  only  nozv  being  put  under  Government  inspection. 
And  Sir  John  Fisher  was  telling  me  the  other  day  that  the  great  reason 
why  too  few  Englishmen  join  the  mercantile  marine  is  the  old  tradition 
being  kept  up  that  cabin  boys  on  ships  may  be  bullied  as  much  as  anybody 
likes. 

E.  went  to  see  the  naval  cadets  at  the  great  Fisher-created  college  at 
Osborne.  Their  training  sounds  like  a  thing  out  of  a  G.  H.  Wells  book 
and  another  world.  Ideal  conditions  of  health,  a  scientifically  blended  day 
of  book-learning  and  engineering,  and  the  most  excellent  food  possible. 
There  is  no  restriction  at  all  on  the  quantity  of  jam  eaten  !  It  is  said  by 
the  scornful  that  Fisher's  new  system  of  selection  has  resulted  in  the  boys 
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at  Osborne  being  so  high-spirited  that  each  one  of  them  requires  two  tutors 
to  keep  him  in  order.  E.  noticed  that  nine  out  of  ten  had  pug  noses. 
Bad  for  his  chances,  and  for  yours  too.  Talking  of  scientific  ways  of  life, 
one  hears  most  wonderful  accounts  of  the  Japanese  soldier's  care  for  his 
own  life,  so  that  he  may  be  sure  of  throwing  it  away  at  the  right  moment. 
He  never  drinks  a  drop  of  water,  however  thirsty,  it  seems,  till  his  doctor  has 
analysed  it  and  lets  him.  He  reports  himself  ill  at  once  and  so  gets  cured 
and  made  fit,  and  he  nurses  himself  and  starves  himself  quite  properly  in 
typhoid  cases.  Have  you  realised  that  two  battleships  were  lost  when  only 
one  was  allowed  to  be  known  about,  and  that  every  bluejacket  who  was 
rescued  kept  the  secret  and  wrote  letters  home  dated  from  the  ship  that 
had  gone  down  ?  Lord  Selborne  told  me  that  as  an  absolute  fact.  There 
is  great  mystery  about  the  Petropavlovsk  having  been  blown  up  in  the 
middle  instead  of  the  front  by  the  supposed  mine,  and  much  talk  about 
whether  there  isn't  perhaps  one  Japanese  submarine  which  is  kept  a  dead 
secret.  Have  you  seen  a  submarine  ?  Have  you  seen  the  man  in  command 
back  down  the  small  conning- tower  and  shut  the  lid  on  himself?  and  have 
you  seen  the  thing  slowly  lower  its  nose  and  go  under  ?  I  have  seen  these 
things  with  much  emotion,  and  I  hate  Kipling  more  than  ever. 

I  sat  next  Younghusband  when  he  had  not  long  come  back  from 
Thibet,  and  found  that  he  was  swallowed  up  in  the  Welsh  revival.  He 
talked  to  me  of  it  all  dinner-time  with  tears  quite  in  his  eyes.  That 
seemed  to  me  very  strange. 


To  Mr.  JR.  Munro  Ferguson. 

Eosehall :  April  27,  1905. 

.  .  .  E.  is  pleased  with  himself  and  the  world,  having  now  in  half  the 
number  of  days,  got  only  two  fewer  fish  than  he  got  on  the  Conon.  .  .  . 
Very  much  better  fish  too. 

In  his  few  intervals  indoors  he  sits  by  a  window  which  overlooks  a  good 
pool,  and  murmurs  '  what  a  nice  word  "  river  "  is.1 

He  goes  out  every  day  meaning  to  fish  the  less  likely  pools  as  well  as 
the  best,  and  comes  in  without  having  had  the  heart  to  leave  the 
favourites.     The  keener  he  gets,  the  smaller  is  the  rod  he  uses,  and  it  may 
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be  heard  making  a  sharp  whistling  sound  up  and   down  the  banks,  quite 
different  to  the  usual  sound  of  easting. 

I  meant  to  go  away  on  Tuesday  to  my  garden,  but  the  river  came  to 
such  a  good  height  in  the  night  that  I  put  off  and  was  rewarded  by  getting 
the  best  shaped  12-lb.  fish  yet  got.  I  am  seven  altogether,  which  is  three 
more  than  last  year.  One  was  sent  to  the  U.P.  minister  to  show  sympathy 
for  the  recent  loss  of  his  church.     He  then  came  to  tea  with  his  wife. 


To  E.  G. 

Itcheu  Abbas  :  April  28,  1905. 

Oh  the  splendid  tufted  grass,  and  the  cuckoos  and  the  water  butter- 
cups, and  the  plumey  green  hedges.  It's  an  enchanted  land.  .  .  .  It's  all 
very  fine  to  have  your  salmoning  and  your  great  Scotch  country.  I 
like  lesser  things  and  flatter  things  and  greener  grass  at  this  time  of  year. 

There  are  many  young  beech  leaves  out  on  tame  park  hill.  .  .  .  The 
limes  here  can't  be  said  to  have  only  buds,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
leaves.  .  .  .  This  is  a  real  babblins  of  green  leaves. 


To  Rrs.  W.  McGonigle. 

Bellshill:  June  7,  1905. 

We  were  so  pleased  to  get  your  kind  letter.  I  know  you  have  felt 
this  special  kind  of  sorrow  yourself  and  can  sympathise.  Creighton 
used  to  say  that  Love  is  the  great  revealer,  and  I  think  that  next  to  love, 
Death  is  the  greatest  revealer. 

All  there  was  to  know  about  Edward's  mother  was  her  goodness  and 
simple  unselfishness,  and  one  gets  a  clearer  sight  of  this  now  than  ever 
before. 

To  Mr.  IF.  H.  Hudson. 

Itchen  Abbas  :  July  3,  1905. 

I  am  so  very  sorry  you  have  lost  your  old  friend  Mrs. .     I  know 

you  had  great  feeling  for  her. 
. .  Creighton,  the  Bishop,  used  to  say  that  love  was  the  great  revealer.     I 
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have  been  surprised  to  find  lately  how  much  death  seems  always  able  to 
reveal,  even  about  the  simplest  and  best-known  people.  The  little  hidden 
graces  become  clearer  where  the  trivial  outside  of  life  has  gone. 


To  E,  G. 

Relugas:  1905. 

I  have  got  a  very  large  fish  and  I  feel  keen.  So,  as  the  river  will  be  in 
first-rate  order  to-morrow,  you  will  be  driven  by  Donald  and  /  shall  go  out 
early  and  fish.  There  was  said  to  be  no  chance  till  5  o'clock  to-day  be- 
cause of  thickness  and  too-highness.  I  went  out  and  fished  Scurries  and 
Doolan  without  seeing  a  single  fish  move,  which  was  much  disliked  by 
MacDonald,  who  said  it  was  too  dark  colour  and  nearly  hopeless.  I 
suggested  twice  that  I  should  fish  the  tail  of  Doonduff.  Once  he  said, 
'  too  high  '  and  the  second  time  he  said,  '  well,  it's  high  enough.1  So  I  went, 
and  in  the  stream  low  down  hooked  a  fish  with  a  big  jerk.  It  moved 
slowly  about  in  a  very  strong  stream,  very  deep  down,  taking  out  small 
bits  of  line.  After  fifteen  minutes  it  gave  some  awful  big  jiggers,  and  I 
believed  it  to  be  a  large  fish.  It  went  on  with  its  slow  movements.  After 
half  an  hour  we  settled  that  it  must  be  foul-hooked  ;  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  and  it  did  not  seem  to  know  much  that  it  was  hooked,  but  it  never 
l>ecame  a  stuck  fish  for  a  moment,  and  I  hoped.  For  five  more  minutes  it 
moved  rather  quicker,  but  we  never  saw  the  cast  even  till  at  last  it  came  to 
the  near  side  of  the  stream  into  a  backwater,  splashed  a  little,  and  was 
gaffed  very  well  by  MacDonald.  The  fly  dropped  out  while  it  was  being 
struggled  up  the  bank.  So  it  will  never  be  known  why  it  took  so  long. 
It  was  26  lbs.  on  your  weight,  very  ugly  and  very  red. 

To  Captain  Barton. 

Relugas  :  Sept.  17,  1905. 

A  delightful  letter  has  just  come  from  you.  I  have  no  words  to  say 
how  wrong  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  not  come  home  this  year. 
It  would  be  more  than  human  to  stand  so  many  years  of  the  climate 
without  suffering  in  quality  and  health,  and  yet  you  write  as  if  you  were 
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an  unchanged  personality,  and  you  go  on  doing  hard  and  successful  work 
as  I  see  in  B.N.G.  reports  and  in  a  July  '  Times ,  article.  ...  As  long 
as  you  still  yearn  for  England  you  are  all  right,  but  if  you  ever  catch 
yourself  not  wanting  to  come  home  do  for  heaven's  sake  jump  into  a  ship 
and  come.  I  am  sure  that  would  mean  that  you  were  really  ill.  .  .  .  We 
are  in  the  thick  of  winning  brilliant  by-elections,  and  the  Liberal  party  is 
now  thought  sure  of  a  majority  independent  of  the  Irish.  ...  Sir  John 
Fisher  goes  on  gaining  an  odd  sort  of  power  and  popularity,  and  I  do 
really  believe  he  sees  his  way  through  many  brick  walls  and  will  work  well 
with  a  Liberal  government.  He  is  just  now  very  proud  because  he  gets  on 
so  well  with  royalty,  and  he  rose  up  at  some  royal  dinner  or  other  and 
gave  as  a  toast :  '  the  Queen  is  60  this  year,  may  she  live  till  she  looks 
it.'  This  was  much  liked  by  her,  as  she  would  in  that  case  have  to  live 
such  a  very  long  time.  I  hear  that  all  the  private  schools  are  clamouring 
to  get  the  few  Osborne  cadets  who  are  sent  away  as  incompetent.  They 
are  found  to  have  the  real  spirit  of  work  in  them  and  a  first-rate  all-round 
intelligence. 

Talk  about  the  army  gets  more  and  more  gloomy.  Nobody  of  any 
kind  denies  that  it  is  in  an  entirely  fearful  condition  of  muddle,  discourage- 
ment, and  chaos,  and  there  is  such  a  shortage  of  officers  that  Lord  Lovat's 
idea  of  conscription  amongst  the  idle  rich  gets  quite  talked  of  as  possible 
It  seems  as  if  the  next  government  will  be  judged  only,  and  will  stand  or 
fall,  according  to  its  army  policy.  This  is  uncomfortable,  as  army  reform 
has  never  been  a  particularly  Liberal  job,  and  it  is  extraordinary  that  this 
long  and  strong  government  has  not  been  able  to  clear  it  out  of  the  way. 

The  Findhorn  river  is  not  in  Norway.  I  like  it  to  sound  as  if  it  was. 
It  is  the  most  beautiful  and  various  river  in  Scotland,  and  we  catch  salmon 
in  deep  dark-brown  pools  with  a  line  of  white  foam  curling  down  the 
middle,  and  steep  green  rocks  leading  up  to  birch-trees  against  the  blue. 
We  hope  to  come  here  again  next  year. 

Will  you  please  just  say  whether  you  like  or  don't  like  the  books  I  am 
sending.  You  say  thank  you,  but  you  never  say  good  or  bad,  and  it  is  so 
difficult  to  choose.  I  don't  send  the  very  hard- written  books,  as  you  must 
be  so  tired,  and  if  the  amusing  rubbish  does  not  happen  to  amuse  it  must 
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bore  you.  The  people  in  '  Broke  of  CovenderT  seem  so  alive  to  me,  and 
the  love  scenes  quite  made  me  jump.  It  hasn't  been  much  noticed.  *  The 
Divine  Fire '  has  been  raved  about,  quite  rightly  I  think.  Come  home 
next  summer,  the  election  will  be  in  the  spring. 


To  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson. 

Itchen  Abbas  :  Nov.  23,  1905. 
I  have  been  here  six  weeks  and  have  only  once  heard  a  thrush  sing. 
The  chief  sound  has  been  from  the  bird  we  believe  to  be  a  water  rail. 
It  is  very  depressing,  and  suggests  that  the  bird  spends  its  whole  life  in 
a  steel  trap,  just  occasionally  giving  a  scream  of  pain  when  the  agony 
is  too  great  to  be  borne  silently. 


To  Rev.  TV.  McGonigle. 

3  Whitehall  Court :  Dec.  19,  1905. 
About  the  lecture.1  Would  you  please  write  to  Mrs.  Smith  and 
fix  a  date  in  Jan.  which  suits  both  yourself  and  the  Club.  Dr.  Hodgkin 
lectured  on  early  English  history  and  stopped  at  the  Norman  Conquest. 
I  mean  he  did  not  include  the  Conquest.  There  is  to  be  one  more 
lecture  after  yours  given  by  the  history  lecturer  of  the  Durham  Univer- 
sity, so  will  you  take  half  the  time  between  1066  and  the  present 
moment.  Dr.  Hodgkin's  lecture  was  quite  excellent.  I  do  wish  you  had 
heard  it. 

Fallodon  :  Jan.  26,  1906. 

I  did  manage  to  go  to  your  lecture  after  all,  but  had  to  rush  away 
at  the  end  and  had  not  time  to  thank  you,  so  I  do  it  now  most  gratefully. 
I  thought  the  lecture  very  interesting  as  a  performance.  Your  flow  of 
words  is  quite  wonderful — to  an  English  listener. 

But  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  give  information  in  a  discourse  at  large 
quite  untrammelled  by  notes  ;  there  always  must  be  a  great  deal  of  repeti- 
tion and  redundancy,  and  the  thread  gets  tangled,     I  should  like  to  inflict 

1  One  of  a  course  of  lectures  she  had  arranged  for  the  Women's  Club  at  Embleton. 
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a  shorthand  verbatim  reporter  on  you  some  day.  All  the  same,  you  made 
me  feel  afresh  that  history  is  interesting  and  important,  that  the  past  had 
as  much  life  in  it  as  the  present,  and  that  the  character  of  the  life  in  both 
is  what  matters,  and  I  was  glad  of  all  this.  I  shall  try  and  find  out  what 
Embleton  thought,  and  tell  you  if  you  care  to  know. 

Yours  very  sincerely 

Dorothy  Grkv. 

The  truth  was  I  felt  rather  jealous  of  your  power  of  words. 
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